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PHEFACE. 



The manner in which young persons 
should peruse the following Work, is ex- 
plained in the Introduction. It is sup- 
posed that suitable maps and globes, where 
they can be had, are spread on the table, 
and that some, one takes the lead in per- 
forming the journey or voyage to be pe- 
rused. The author has employed this 
method of instructing young persons with 
advantage, viva voce. Most places suggest 
observations of various kinds, and the 
knowledge of history, religion, manners, 
hcJ may be blended with that df geogra- 
phy. It is by no means necessary that the 
parent or master ^hould be confined to the 
quantity of information here contained, but. 
additions may be made bythp taste and 
good sense of the instructor. 

Let the person assuming this office sug- 
gest and answer, as occasion may require, 
such questions as might be supposed to oc- 
cur toihe inquisitive mind of tte young tra- 
vellers on entering aforeign countr}'-. For 
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instance i. What is the value of the cuitent 
coin compared with English money ? What 
expenses and inconveniences is a stranger 
liable to, in travelling through it ? What 
accommodations also he may find? What 
are the objects worth* visiting in detail ? 
How numerous is the population ? What 
is the naval and military force of the state ? 
What public institutions have been estab- 
lished? What commerce and manufac- 
tures, &c. &c.? Recourse may be had, 
for this purpose, to various tables, furnish- 
ed by books of geography, travels, &c. 
Tte distances of places and countries from 
one another, might be measured with a 
pair of compasses on the maps, and would 
supply a source of useful amusement, that 
could not enter into the Zroi;^^ themselves, 
without puzzling the young reader with 
calculations that could seldom be very ex- 
act. Minute particulars, in a text book, 
as this is intended to be; would occasion 
inconvenient repetitions, and exceed the, 
limits to which the Jftithor is confined. 

The idea, on which the volumes are con- 
structed, is thought to be new. Its ad- 
vantage, if it possess any, arises from the 
spirit and interest produced by rendering 
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the student himself an actor in the scene 
displayed* 

This position has been controverted, 
Mnce the publicatioiXj of thie first edition of 
Travels at Home. But the author sees no 
reason to retract br qualify iu Imaginary 
voyages and journeys have indeed been 
given by the ancienit poets ; and, in our ' 
own language, such have appeared express- 
ly for the instruction of young persons. 
fiut all have been accounts of travels per- 
formed by others, detailed» to the reader, 
either by the persons concerned, or by the 
authcM*, or both. Travels at Home aie 
made by the reader, not pretending to be 
abroad, but professing to commence and 
finish them himselfi by the fireside. This 
prominent idea, on which the whole pub- 
lication depends, is original, e^Kcept as is 
hereafter acknowledged. 

It may be perceived that, in the begin- 
ning, the langtiage is more humble, but 
gradually acquires a greater degree of ele- 
vation. This has arisen from two causes. 
The author found it more easy to compose 
in his usual, than in an assumed, style. 
He judged it best also, on deliberation, to 
accustom joutb to a respectable mode of 
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€xpre3sion, even if* the assistance of the 
^ teacher, or of the dictionaiy, should be oc- 
casionahjT requisite. Indeed, this attempt 
does not contemplate very young readers ; 
but is rather suited to such as, frbm edu- 
cation, or habits of intercourse with well- 
informed persons, will find no difficulty in 
understanding every term and phrase that 
have been admitted. Perhaps that too 
much accommodation, in this respect, has 
been, of late, adopted in elementary books. 
It is certainly too much if it be unneces- 
sary. To turn the leaves of a dictionary 
is not a useless exercise, and chilchen will 
be apt to do but little, if every thing be 
done fOT them. 

Pennant has suggested a plan of voy- 
ages similar to that pursued in this hum- 
ble work ; but on a scale of magnificence 
which, if canied into execution, by a ge- 
nius like his own, would reflect the highest 
honour on the British name. It is a pity 
that the idea has not been adopted. If this 
hint should conduce to so desirable a con-, 
summation, these Travels will have an- 
swered, at least, one good purpose. 
, Of the ability, with which the present 
performance has been drawn up, it be- 
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comes not the author to speak. The judg- 
ment of the public, which is the best, may 
be inferred from the rapid sale of the for- 
mer edition. An encouragement so flat- 
tering has excited an ardour to correct and 
improve this ne?w edition. The ambition 
of the writer has been to render Travels at 
Home^ not unmeet companions to Even^ 
ings at HomCy with his judicious coun- 
trymen. 
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INTllODUCTION. 



This Book is to consist of Voyages and 
Travels. . But you must be informed that 
they are not real^ or such as have actually 
taken place ;-— do not be surprised ; — ^you 
see that there is no design to deceive you, 
far the truth is told you before the com- 

j taencement of your adventures. 

I The writer intends the book for the use 
of young readers ; and thinks it not diffi- 
cult to prove that travelling at homCy and 
mling by the fireside j have^ at least, with 
respect to such persons, matly advantages 
over journeys really performed by them- 

i selves, and over accounts of them written 

' by othais who have travdled. 

■ ill the first place, there is no danger 
from (Srriages overturned, from restive 
hq^ses, from shipwreck^ from rocksand pre- 
cipices, from wild beasts, and from savage 
mci,. — ^Next, no one will be we^ry, or 
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hungry, or cold, sincc^ these voyages 
' are itiade by the fire-side, in the 
midst of every coftv&iience and eveiy 
comfort. Indeed, the author, while' he 
writes them, has no small portion of toil, 
which calls for your thanks to him, if he 
furnish you with a pleasii^ and useful I 
book. In that case, you will find the com- \ 
forts, which you enjoy, increased by the j 
amusement, and your mbds improved by ' 
the instruction diat he presents to yoii. ^ 
You will also find an antidote against the ' 
weariness which generally attends a IcMig 
continuance of the same employmenf, | 
though it be, in itself, even light and ^asy, I 
and which you have a hundred times found ^ 
in your very sports^and pastimes when pur- 
sued without variety or change*— But, I 
was speaking of the advai^tage of such V(W-. 
age»*and travels as these, to young people^ - 
over real ones, performed by themselves, j 
or read in the works of those who have pa'- 
formed them. The greatest of those ^d- 
' vantages have not yet been told. In these 
travels truth will be followed, as far a^ it 
can be found, for this production depends 
on its truth for a good regept ion amonj^ its 
readers ; while travellers often depart from' 
the truth with a view to surprise. pe<>ple, 
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aftd, by that means, to meet with their fa- 
vour. ; Besides, books of real voyages and 
travels are often very Icmg and tedious, and 
scarcely intelligible to most persons, be-* 
cause they are filled with subjects which 
they have not studied, with uncouth tiames 
of planfe, %nd with terms of science. At 
all events, there is a great deal of useless 
ihattef m th^em, and it must be long before 
a person can,, from ^ such sources^ derive 
much information. 

Now, m these travels* and voyag^ at 
Homey nothing should be admitted that is 
tidt either pleasant or instructive. A little 
of both would be best, that, while know- 
ledge is obtained, there may be some plea- 
sure in gaining it, and that we may not re- 
gret those studies which have contributed 
to render tis wiser and better. Happy 
Would it be if nothing but pleasure were 
associated in our rtiinds, with the improve- 
ment which we have gained I 

It would be too much to say, that all 
the Information, contained in the numerous. 
Volumes of trav^ds and voyages which hav:e 
been printed, will be comprehended in 
these voyages ^nd Travels at Home. But 
it would not be too much to say, that care 
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iviU be taken to exclude from them dll 
that is useless and impertinent in the rela- 
tions of travellers. They will be found 
botii entertaining and profitable, or the au- 
thc»* will be disappointed as much as his 
young readers. 

The idea of leading young people over 
most of the countries of the world, while 
sitting in peace ^d comfort before tiie^par- 
lour fire, or in the merry crowd of the schocd- 
room, is, to a certain degree, new, and the 
first attempt may have some impafections. 
But, if it lead to improvement, in plan or 
execution, our young friends will have rea- 
son to consider themselves pbliged to flie» 
author who has set the example of instruct- 
ing them so pleasantly. 

vVe will now suppose that the requisite 
maps are regularly disposed, and that eve- 
ry thing is in readiness for our first voyage. 
The minds of Britons, and, among them, 
of British youth, are naturally led to think 
of the ^ea as their own element ; and no 
other apology is necessar}'^ for preferring the 
ocean for the scene of their^r^^ adventure. 
Besides this reason, however, there is an- 
other, of stiU greater force, in favour of the 
design. The outlines of several coun* 
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I tiies will be thus observed, and their boun« 
daries pointed out, before we enter them* 
and before we comQ. to study their several 

I parts and characters. 
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PART 1. 

Coime of ^ Tluu&ct ftttm London t0 the DowQiu 

Setore 90 long^a voyage is undeitakeiH many 
preparations are usually necessary. But as this 
is made at Home^ jrou may supppse them alrea- 
dy completed, and take no further trouble con- 
cerning them. Thc^ ship i% ready to sail \n\h 
every necessary equipment, and the passengers 
are all on board, and settled in their proper dirthe. 
They have parted with their fHends, of course^ 
with deep regret on both sides^ and not without 
just anxiety on account of the dangers which 
rosy be apprehended on the mighty deefi. They 
leave their native country ! 

What can induce them to take so hazardous a 
resolution ? There ought to be good reasmia for 
every purpose we have in life. There ought to 
be strong reasons, indeed, for leaving our friends 
and the iand wc true in ; for engaging in such 
perils ; for going among strange people, differing 
so widely from ourselves in customs^ and, esp^* 
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^dalbr, la religicm. How many do all this dailjr 
tot the sake of mere gain, and* sotnetimes, even 
to carry war and destruction into foreign lands 1 
Mankind may derive advantages from tlieir ad« 
ventures, but their ovtn motives seem to be inde^ 
fensible, or at le^st unworthy of rational md 
thinking beings. ' * 

Our voyagers have a more noble purpose; I 
am sure that we have a good ^nd laudable design ; 
the trip is undertaken for the sake of information. 
It is to improve our minds, to extend our know-^ 
ledge^ that our sails are unfurled, and that our 
bark is committed to the winds and the waves. 
We wish to know the countries that lie in our 
way, and to acquaint ourselves with their man* 
ners and customs ; — with their religion ;— with 
their laws ;— with their science ;--rand with their 
learning. T^is then is a voyage pf informationy 
and its design must be approved. 

On each side of the river Thames, which car- 
ries the ship from jLondoti to the English Chan»» 
ael, the whple country is covered with^villages 
and building^. If you look to the right, there is 
the county of Surrey, *a little way ; and then to 
the mouth of the Thames, the county of Kent; 
which is so named from the Cantii, a tribe oi^he 
ancient Britons, who inhabited this part of the , 
island when Julius Caesar, and other Italiahsi 
about that time, visited it« It is supposed that 
he landed near Deal; it is certain that he met 
with a warm reception, ad, I hope, any e^emy 
will do that may have the rashness to invade us. 
To the left, are, first, the county of Middlesex^ 
but not far ; and, then, the county of Essex, to 
the sea. These two counties derive their names 
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from the Saxons, who, after the departure rf 
ttie Romans, conquered the Island from the BtU 
tons, and drove them to Scotland, Wales, Corn- 
wall, aiid Brittanjrin France, or cruelly extermi- 
nated them^ leavings but Tc^ to five among them- 
selves. It was one of the bloodiest conquests 
that is recorded in hl8tor3r.-*In Middlesex, the 
middle Saxons settled.-— More to the eastward 
another body of Saxons fixed themselves, who 
were called, on account of their situation, East 
SaxoQSsl and their country is even now calledy 
from them, Essex. -^The two sides of the river 
are very^different : Kent is not ivithout hills ; but 
Essex is universally low, and considered unheal- 
thy. But the character of the people is much 
the same* ^ They are Britons, and they are brave. 
London is, now, left behind ; but the Tower, and 
Ae cupola of St. Paul's, and the Monument, are 
seen, distinctly, for a long while.— What dTowds 
of ships are to be met with in the whole course of 
the Thames ! Such a sight is not to be^seen again 
In the whole world ! TO what an extent is the 
commerce of London carried ! There is no coun- 
try, on earth, with which it .has not some com» 
merciai transactions, in some way or other : and, 
yet, in the midst of such a vast population, and 
such wealth and luxury, there must be much vice 
and misery. Now, that we are going to lcave?it 
for a time, we cannot help thinking of it with 
great compassion, as well as with great regret I 
The timci will arrive, we hope, when London may 
become more enlightened, more virtuoua, and 
more happ^ ; and when the people shall be all 
taught to read the Bible, which cannot fail to in- 
spire them with good principles, and a resolution 
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to act more like Christians. We cannot frtfp 
pouring out every good wbh for our native ki>dV 
we shall shortly ieare it. Its |iills will soon be 
out of sight. 

. Once, the Dutch sailed up this nol^e riwr, in 
thfe disgraceful reign of Charles the Second, anct 
committed depredations so near the seat of the 
empire. The Dutch were brave' and the Eng- 
lish were as brave as they. But the bravery of 
the people was of little use, because the govern- 
ment was corrupt and wicked.— -EnglaiKl could 
not long endure the family of the Stuartsr but at 
the glorious revolution in I68B, drove James, the 
brother of Charles, out of the country, and, m 
time, established on the throne the present royal 
&mily, of the House of Brunswick. Here, at 
Peversham, James was discovered while attempt* 
iing to fly to France, and brought back to Lmi^ 
don, wiiere nobody wished to see him. He soon 
took an opportunity to steal off a seccHid time, 
and left the country never to return, which was 
the best deed that he or his family ever performed. 
Tyrants may d6 very well in France, but Eng^ 
land is not the country for them. There is no 
other in Europe like it ; for there is no other in 
the world, but America, that possesses freedom. 
May they both remain for *ever free, and have no 
ctf^test but which shall be most free, and wise, 
and happy ! * 

Beyond the mouth of the Thames are the 
Dowtia ; and the navigation, on leaving the river, 
is difficult, and even dangerous ; especially on ac- 
count of the sand-banks, of which the Goodwin 
Sanda^re the most remarkable. We often hear 
of ships striking upon them and sinking. — Our 
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sbip Is happily free from danger, at it is moored 
uafply in the room that contain^ ut* It is the 
creature of our own fiancy ; but it will serve, we 
hope, to fumith ut with an instructive and pleat- 
inf voyage. 
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PART n. 

&tnaU of Dorer; OlMenrationt on tbe Englisli ami French iboasts. 

BEfoRB yre plunge into the ocean, let us take 
a review of the places which have presented 
themselves to us ,oi^ either side. Qravesend) 
Chatham, ShcerBess, Margate, the !North-fore- 
land, and Ramsgate,»are on the right hand: the 
three first are stations for our men of war-; and 
two of the others. are^ pleasant watering places, to 
which the people from jLondbn go down in the hoy?. 
On the left hand there are no places near the ri- 
ver worth observing, except Tilbury Fort) and 
the land does not jut put near so far into the sea 
as on the Kentish coaakt... 

The sea now must receive us, as we, cannot 
delay our voyage. Wind and tide nvait for no 
mauj and we must take advantage of them. Every 
thing has hitherto been prosperous, but we ^re 
on the point of quitting our country, which, in a 
real voyage^ could not help to affect us deeply. 
We shall, indeed, be near it yet a good while ; 
but we do not intend to go on shore any where, 
in England, till our return. 

See, how the land retires ! We shall be soon 
at some distance from it. Thus are we arrived 
at the mighty waters of the deep, agitated by the 
waves, which make no account of our vessel, but 
toss it, as a nutshell, witlbout control. What 
new feelings crowed upon us when we find our- 
selves between Fri^e and England ! Happy 
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IS jt that two countries, so hostile generally to one 
another^ are divided by this channel, which is 
here called the Straits of Dover 1 

Let me see; surely both countries are now visi- 
ble, at least to us fancy'-voyagera. There are 
Deal and Dover on the Kentish coast, which last 
the Romans called Dorobernium : and there are 
' plainly to be seen the French towns of Dunkirk 
and Calais. How short }s the distance from Do- 
ver to Calais \ not twenty-five miles ; but there, 
is a powerful barrier between the two shores* 

Calais was for a long time in the hands of the 
English, but it did them no good. Indeed it was 
a continual source of ill will between them and 
the French.— 'Conquests and foreign possessions 
seldom prove of much service, while they cost 
much bloodshed, and create constant jealousy.*— • 
l<Jot a great way further down the Channel, oppo- 
site to Rye, in Sussex, is Boulogne, from which 
the French, some years ago, threatened to invade 
OS ; but they know better than tb make the attempt. 
However, their foolish threat succeeded to lead 
the English into a more foolish alarm. Through 
our simplicity, they had thi^ir wish. It is to be 
hoped they never will again make us look so ^Uly. 
We shall never again fear them. They dare not 
touch us. 

Lower down still are Dieppe, opposite to ' 
Brighton, and Havre de Grace, opposite to Ports- 
mouth. At Havre, the Seine empties itself into 
the sea. It is the Thames of Paris; an'd they 
say that it ^eems there a more magnificent stream 
than the Thames in London. But the two rivef s 
are not to be compared in a commercial yiew ; 
far h^rge ahi^ts i^{ini»ot nvn&Xe the Seine., 
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As we cannot land in France or England, we 
must be content with just observing the outlines 
of the two countries.— -The higher part of Frsmce, 
which lies near us, was formerly called Picardy f 
and, further down, it was named Norman<fy, from 
the Somme to near St. Malo ; but there has been, 
since the French revolution, a new division ofthe 
country into departments, of which Picardy and 
Normandy contain several. 

Normandy was the country of William, ^ur- 
named the Conqueror, who wrested England 
from the Saxons and English, and became king 
of it. His posterity have continued to reign over 
us to this day, as the Hanoverian family is des- 
cended from him, in the female line. Williaxn 
landed at Hastings, and, near that place, fought 
the decisive battle of that name agaipst King Ha* 
roW, and won both a victory and a crown.^— Few 
c<mquest9 have been more complete or more 
successful, as it irrecoverably secured a kingdom 
to the conqueror and his race* You see Hastings 
ort the English coast: it is /an inconsiderable 
town, and rendered famous only on account of 
this important fight. — Fish is caught, in consi- 
derable abundance, by the fishermen of Hastings, 
and it is much admired of late, as a very delight- 
ful sea-bathing place. 

From the Thames almost to Porstmouth, the 
coast lies in the counties of Kent and Sussex, 
wiiich have nothing that claims much attention 
from voyagers. — The South Downs run near the 
shore, the whole length of Sussex, and feed 
thousands of sheep of an excellent breed, which 
takes its name from these hills. For wool, and 
meat, and sbape^ they are perhaps unrivalled $ 
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and are now deservedly spread over almost every 
part of the kingdom*— 'The two counties are 
fruitful, and produce abundance of com, and 
hops, and cattle ; "but the agriculture of them is 
not commendable, though the land is unaccount* 
ably dear. 

Normandy, here in France, is fertile ii> com, 
cattle, and fruit, but the farming of every district 
oi France, though exceedingly improved within 
the last twenty years, is far inferior to that of 
England.-*— Freedom confers advantages on our 
Island wldch cannot be found In other countries, 
though some are blessed with a much finer cli« 
mate. While it animates commerce, it gives 
Mrth to l^ood husbandry, and is equally favoura-' 
ble to learning and arts. Mankind are nearly 
the same, by nature, every where. But it cannot 
be denied that good customs and laws, and, es* 
p^cially national liberty, produce the most im« 
^ portant effects on their mindd, manners^ and 
morals. 

The English are no better than others, of 
themselves ; but English liberty has given to this 
country a superiority over its next neighbour, that 
has rendered Englishmen better manufacturer^ 
and merchants, better cultivators of the ground, 
and better philosophers and scholars. Who 
would wish to see English liberty, which has 
done so much for us, curtailed and depressed ^ 
Who would wish to introduce among us slavish 
maxims of government ? Assuredly, if the English 
were once made slaves, the country would soon 
{irove that it was inhabited by slaves, and be what 
other countries are. It would not long wear the 
same face. Slavery would soon shew itself in its 
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loolf^. It would become fit for slaves^ but ho 
xnore fit for freemen. If this should ever be its 
fate, it would be conquered, and would deserve 
hi but till thlt time, it will never submit to the 
)roke of a conqueror. Its slavery will com^ from 
itself alone^ and then it would have its due re- 
ward! in the oppression of a foreign invader. 

England, surely, will never experience such a> 
fearful lot. It never can be ruined by its own de* 
generate sons, for such sons it can never produce. 
If such should make their appearance within her 
dominions, ye men of England^ utterly banish 
them ! When we compare our country with other 
landS9 these feelings naturally arise. Generous 
youths of £n.gland, cherish them, and ever sav^ 
your country ! God preserve our country ! 

But it ill .becomes voyagers and travellers tp 
harbour /irtjudices against other countries. While 
we are happy in thinking of Our owq blessings, 
we should remember that all mankind are our 
brethren, and that all are under the government 
of a good Providence. Foreigners vi^ting Eng-^ 
land find many things not to their taste and liking 
among us. We think th6m prejudiced, and in* 
fluenced by the princ^i^es, of their religion and 
government. We should be on our guard lest we 
follow their example, and lest, while we do jus- 
tice to our own laws and religion, we do injustice 
to other people. . 

The French revolution has been attended with 
shocking events, at Pa^ and elsewhere ; and ci-. 
vil liberty has not been yet acquired by the 
French^ although they made a struggle for it 
worthy of a better fate. It is said, however, that 
tliey have some religious liberty; but it depends 
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too much on the pleasure of the govenunetit. In 
deed liberty, both civil and religiousi cannot sub* 
ust without the protection of fundamental laws^ 
which the government cannot alter at its will. 

Yet, it is said, that, on the whole, the condition 
of the people In general is much improved by 
the revolution ; and that agriculture in particular 
has much advanced ; because the bad laws and 
customs which obstructed it have been removed, 
and every man has more security for the enjoy* 
ment of the fruit of his industry. If they have a 
bad government, they are much to be pitied. 
But that must be left to themselves to correct ; 
and let us hopt that they will, in time, become 
more free and happy, and that France and £ng» 
land may manage to live perpetually on terms of 
friendship and peace, as every man and every na* 
tion should live with one another. If that should 
render them more powerful, it is no matter, if it 
will also render them less mischievous and more 
virtuous. 
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PABTm. 

The Enslidi Channel fron Portsmouth to Jersey { Ofaterrttiont on 

the Coftstt continaed* 

As we proceed pleasantly on our voyage, let us 
continue to make our observations on the two 
coasts. Our voyage is undertaken for informa- 
tion, apd let us profit by it— At Portsmouth, 
many of our men of war are stationed, and the 
harbour is well fitted for the purpose, being safe 
and spacious. It is stroi^ly fortified, and its dock- 
yard is a perfect wonder. But we may hereafter 
pay it a visit, if we should come to travel in Eng- 
land.— The Isle of Wight lies to the south-west 
of it, and is extremely fertile, which enables it to 
supply the ships with abundance of provisions. 
There is scarcely a spot in the kingdom of the 
same extent which is so productive, and at the 
same time so beautifiil. We have no opportunity 
of examining it, but an excursion to it is described 
as very pleasant. The Romans called it Vectia^ 
from which Wight seems to be derived.— Some- 
what further to the westward is Weymouth, a 
favourite watering-place of. the King, as Bright- 
helnfstone has been of the Prince of Wales.' — 
Not far from the former, towards the south, is 
I^ntland Island, in which there are extensive 
quarries of a very useful stone, which is convey- 
ed by sea to all parrs. We cannot, however, e-x- 
amine minutely every place, although each spot of 
our native country is interesting, especially as 
we shall soon lose sight of it.— Lyme, Sidmouth^ 
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£zmoiith, Tdgnmouth, Tor5ay, succeed one 
amother oii |his coast.— From Portsmouth to 
Lyme sg;e the comities of Southampton and Dor- 
set ; and, after them, we have Devonshire to Ply^ 
mouth, and Cornwall thence to the Land's End. 
Bat we must stop a moment opposite Torbay. 

The Prince of Oran^ landed in Torbay, when 
lie came to asdbt the English to expel James the' 
Seconds who wished to establish popery and arbi- 
trary power in .England. For this, service, the 
Houses of Lords and Commons made William 
]ang^» This change^ which was verjr important 
in many respects, is called The glorxovs Re« 
'VOLUTioK OF 1688. Much good and some evil 
arose from the Revolution, though the' evil did 
lot begin exactly with it. It was in the reign of 
King William the Thirdr— for so he was called,— 
tkat the National Debt and our Paper Currency 
commenced ^ and the violence of Party Spirit 
fave rise to the extension of the duration of Par-- 
^ment to seven years ; from all which a good 
deal of harm has proceeded, and no one can tell 
what will be the end of these things.. But our 
libelees were considerably confirmed by the Re- 
^lutlon; although the Catholics, against whom 
the nation was angry on account of ISLtng James, 
lave had reason to deplore the bigotry which 
was then raised against them, and the hardships 
which they have endured t ever since, especially 
kk Ireland. King William did not keep &ith 
with them, though, perhaps, the times ought to 
be blamed more tban he, who was^ however, him- 
self a bigot with respect to the. CatlioUcs. 

We live in a far more enlightened age, and it 
U now fully expected that the members of the 

VOL. I. C 
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Church of Rome, how iHOch soev^ir they may.crif 
in their opiniooA, will soon be restored to. the 
right which every man ought to enjoy, of wor- 
shipping God without suffering any evil on 9X> 
coiint of hid religious profession. It will be a 
very happy thing, as it will render all parties 
friendly towards one another; and enable all 
classes of the community to unite in the service 
of their coitimon country. We may not approve 
of the Catholic religion. But the Catholics do 
not approve of ours, and what right has one side 
to oppress the other ? AH men must answex 
to God, and we have nothing to require^ but thair 
eveiy man should act like a. good subject, with 
good faith* and honour. 

Beyond Torbay are Dartmouth, Start Point, 
which projects into the sea, and, after many 
windings and turnings^ Plymouth, which is aoo- 
ther celehrated harbour for ships of war ; but it 
is said not to be so safe and commodious as Port^ 
mouth. Plymouth has been lately much im- 
proved as a harbour, and rendered more safe for 
shipping. It is more convenient for watching 
the French, whose men of war are generally at 
Bluest, to which Plymouth is nearer than Ports- 
mouth by many hours sail. The dock-yards at. 
Plymouth are extensive^ and well supplied with 
naval stores, and means of naval equipments. 

We shall now soon be beyond that dear coimtry 
which gave us births— The Eddystone light- 
house is very celebrated^ and is exceedingly ser- 
viceable to ships in the night, by directing their 
course, whether they enter Plymouth or proceed 
elsewhere. — Falmouth is more to the westward^ 
and is a port of considerable importance to sbhtps 
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«r^er coming up or ^ihg down the English ch 
seL^i-The Lizard Point is the most to the son 
as the Land's End is the most to the west of i 
part of the island. This is inde^ the end of < 
favourite land. There is no part of Engk 
beyond it, as the Scilly Isles^ still more to 
west) are separated from it by the sea^ thoi 
they are as mudh a part of England as the IsU 
Wight.— Farewell, thou dear land! We si 
now be in the land of strangers, and at no pi 
shall we find our countrymen, except as oc 
sional residents, till our return. 

On the French coast, we have passed 
Hogue, frmous for a battle fought there by 
Bnglish and Dutch against the French, in 16 
Most places have obtained their celebrity fr 
some effort of war and destruction* Such is 
case with Cressy and Agincourt, which we h; 
U& to the northward in Francci At those pla( 
eur Black Prince, and Henry V. destroyed tb 
sands of their fellow men, without producing ; 
advantage to mankind.-— The Islands of Ouc 
sey, Aldemey, Sark, and Jersey, belong to £ 
land. From them the distance is not grcai 
the French shore. But there is nothing v 
important to observe on that shore, except ths 
is a p^rt of the province of Brittany, which is 
habited by a people, not properly French, but 
descendants of the ancient Britons, 

At the extremity of Brittany is the Is1< 
CJshant, near which our fieet oRen lies to obse 
the harbour of Brest^ where the French h 
their principal naval force.-— Brest itself is 
pregnable on the sea*side, and can be taken bj 
army only, if one could be landed somewhere 



fhe ^oast. Even the»^ qnless it were taken b)^ a 
sudden assault) it wpuld most probably hold out 
till the French could bring a sufficient fotce tQ 
repulse the assailants, ivhieh they would soon do^ 
as France is very populous and full of soldiers* 

But we shall put up. for a while at Jerse^vaa 
our voyage is not an urgent one. It. is underta-» 
ken for information^ and> where repose is not in^ 
consistent with our purpose, we do not scruple 
to take it, that we may proceed with refreshed 
minds and spirits. 

The last observatioD whi<^ we shall make on 
-the two t^oasts is, that they both project consider*^ 
ably to the westward. Englsoid, at the Land^^ 
End, outstretches France by some miles, as Brest 
harbour may be clearly seen on the map to be 
behind it* The two ^countries run together from 
Dover and Calais to these points, sometimes at a 
less, and sometimes at a greater, distance, with 
numerous creaks, and Jiarbours, am} ^indin^i 
I and turnings, on both shores. We are far from 
thinking that this is an indication of rivalry ami 
hostility. . On the contrary, near neighbourhood 
ought to create harmony and friendship, and a de* 
sire, on each, sidct to benefit one another. Can 
mscn never approach his fellow inan but for des<* 
truction ? Why does he not always meet hinci 
' for service and for good ^ 

Look now behind you, on the map of Gr^afc 

. Britain. We have come down a course o^ 300 

'miles. But what is that to the length of the island 

from the 4.and's End to Johnny Groat's House, 

one the most western, and the other the most 

northern, point of it. 
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' By the help of a little fancy, wc may take the 
island of JGreat Britain for a handsome lady, sitting 
on the sea.-- ^Scotland seems like the head and 
Detk ; the western counties, I)evon and Cornwall) 
' arc her feet ; the rest of England form her body, 
; and are, certainly, her chief strength.— Wales, as 
f a childy sits in her lap, receiving her fond caresses. 
[ --^Ireland may be considered as a daughter not 
grown to the size of her mother, but, standing 
alone ; though at a little distance, as if there were. 
some; shyness between them. Yet she is her 
daugiuer, and dear to her. Wiih a little more 
care, on each side, to perform their duties and to 
govern their teippers, they would form the chief 
source of one another's prosperity and happin^s. 
The sjMice that sej;)arates them would be for their 
advantage, only giving them ^n opportunity to 
titx with more energy and freedom. 
• Mother and daughter ! let there be no longer 
frowns, but smiles, on your countenances, when 
you turn them to each other. Let them never 
be averted, estcept to smile on others of your 
common kindred, in the East and in the West, 
in the Noith ^d in the South. Let it always be 
your greatest pleasure to turn back your eyes 
again, and to indulge in mutual endearments. Ani 
mated by reciprocal affection, and protected by 
your sons and brethren, you will be safe and pros- 
perous. All will tihen have more reason to call 
you, as tliey even now do, Happy Isles ! 
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PART IV. 

Ottemtey, Jeraey, Sftfk, »iid Aldelmey ; IMalotae of te Tmv>allen» 

While our ship* is at anchor, at St. Helier» in 
Jersey, we will ramble over the Island, ai|d cross 
in boats to Guernsey, Sark, and Aldemey, that 
we may know as much of tbem as our stay will 
admit. 

Chariee^ These islands appear mueh nearer < 
to France than England ) how is it that they be- 
long to tt«^ 

His Father* You may recollect that y6u wer6 
told, some time ago, that WiliisAnthe Conque- 
ror gained the Crown of England, by his victory 
over King Harold at Hastings. He was Duke of 
Normandy, in France, andv sovereign of that pro« 
vince.— There it is, just across the.water.-*^Th« 
consequence of bis beconang King of England 
was, that Normandy formed a part of the British 
dominions, and, as is always the case, the moeC 
powerful country became the mistress. Thest 
four Islands, on the Norman coast, became Epg* 
Hsh property at the same time, because they 
were a part of William's territory ; and thef have 
continued subject to us ever since, though^ when 
Normandy was recovered by the Kin^a of Fraace^ 
they often tried for these Isles also. 

Xttcy. Papa, I have heard that the people here 
apeak French, with now and then some EtigHsh , 
words intermixed. How is tha^ if they are sub- 
ject to us ? 
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Fathet, They vt^ so near to France,, and bare 
generally so much intercourse with thatcountijf 
thskt they have not lost the language which they 
Ibrmerly spoke before tbdy became connected 
tri^ our country. You may now plainly perceive^ 
that we are beginning to get among strangers* 
We shall not again hear our own tongue spoken 
b»t of our own circle) except occasionally^ till we 
returti. That happinfess we shall not enjoy for ' 
many monthS) as business and pleasure will lead 
us as fur as Constantinople^ which is a great way 
off, and, perhaps, even further. 

Mliza. Ohj I should like it beyond every 
thingy to see a whole city filled with people dress* 
ed so comically as those Turks, whom we meei 
with, sometimes, in London. They also speak a 
difierent language from us.^-* Whither is papa 
gone? 

Mother. He and Charles are gone to make 
observations, ttbout ^hich we will ask them a few 
questions when they return.— But we were just 
now speaking about the people here being French, 
though subje^ to u8.-«-You must know, that, by 
conquest, and through other causes, there are 
several people united to England that speak lan- 
guages quite different from English. In tl^ 
Highlands of Scotland, the inhabitants speak the 
Gaelic or Erse, winch is much the same as the 
Welsh ; and there is Wales, and there is Ireland, . 
that have ejich her own tongue, not difiering. 
much from one another. Again} in Canada, 
J^orth America, which belongs to us, French is 
generally spoken^ whiley at the Cape of €rood 
Hope,. Dutch is i^poken \ und in the Peninsula of 
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India, there is a great variety of dialect8.-*-But 
our gentlemen are returt>ed. 

Charles. Here is nothing but orchards, I think| 
in this island. The fruit trees look very fine in- 
deed ; I wish we could be here in autumn, that 
we, might have some of the delicious apples and 
pears, which will, I dare say, hang in clusters 
where such a profusion of blossoms now appears* 

Father. Yes ; the inhabitants pay much at- 
tention to their orchards, and their wealth con- 
^ists.chicfiy in cider, which they export for other 
articles which they want. But my attention was ' 
more taken up with observing the pretty cows 
that graze in the fields. The Alderney cows are 
thought the best ; but ther>e is no great differ- 
ence between those which are reared in the four 
Islands. We see many of thetn in England. 
They are very pretty, give a great deal of rich, 
milk, and live on little food, though they like it 
good. There is something valuable in every 
country, and if these Islanders would raise com 
instead of making cider, they would probably be 
Tnore prosperous themselves, and Qiore useful to 
the country to which they belong. 

Eliza, But we seem to be really in Jersey. I 
had almost forgotten that we are all in this par** 
lour looking at maps. 

Charles* I wish we were in Jersey, or making 
a real voyage. It would be vastly more amus- 
ing. 

Mother. Yes, Charles, perhaps it might to 
yoM, though I question whether you would not 
often wish yoyxvst\{ travtlling at Home. We pre 
fer that greatly, because we cat) learn a great 
tleal more in this room than we could by ramb 
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iiiig abroad) thoii^li we mig^ sometinies be more 
amused by rtal adventures. We ought, howev- 
^er) to be thankful to travellers who give us a true 
account of what they have seen^ because they 
tmMt us to acquire all their informationt without 
thnr fatigue and dangers. At least, Travels at 
Home best suit women and young people, sick 
aad old folks, who can pclrform no others. When 
buaineas, or a love of knowledge, shall call ybu 
ifaroad^ Charles, you may travel in fact. In the 
mean time, you will be prepared for such an un^ 
^Mtakingt by first gaining aU the knowledge you 
^Ik^mi Home. 

Father. I do not think we shall have time to 
mit die three other Islands. But the loss wilt 
Hot be great, as Jersey is the most important, and 
th^ are aJi i^uch the same in language^ srtan« 
Bers, and ein|doymeDts. We are now arrived at 
Saint John, wl^ch is a village towards the north 
of the 2sle.-^Yoii see, lihe l«»id rises continually 
as we advance this way, and, near the sea, all is 
quite a precipice. Towards the south, it is low 
and even ground, and, on the shore, almost level 
with the sea. Guernsey is much finer and more 
fertile* But, through some cause or other, Jer- 
sey contains as many people as all the rest.— - 
There are about 50,000 in all the four.--*- As we 
have travelled, you must have observed appear- 
ances of the staple manufacture carried on here. 
Stockings zuijlannel cafia are every where made, 
which are generally sent to Newfoundland, in ex* 
change for fish, which are sold in the Mediter- 
-ranean for other articles, to be again disposed of 
where they are wanted. That is the way that 
business is done, and men ^et the necessaries and 
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comforts of life from oiie another, when they 
have them not among themselves.-— One thing 
respecting these Islanders must be mentioned, . 
not much to their credit. They are great etnug" 
gler9 between France and England, for which 
their language and situation give them great op- 
portunities. Such clandestine and illegal doings 
camiot fail to hurt their morals, aiid lead to cmi* 
ning, and dishonesty, and cruelty^ and many other 
irices, besides those that usually prevail among 
seamen. 

Motket, It can scarcely be >vorth while to pass 
to the other Islands^ if they so nearly resemble 
this which we are emihining, a« you say. But 
we have almost fancied that we were really on 
the spot. We are, all the while, at home, and 
these maps happily relieve us from the thought 
of weariness. Well, take a view of them all, aiC 
your leisure, my children, and observe the capes, 
and baysi and whatever is temarluble, at hx at 
^ey will assist you. 
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PART V. 

ConvenMaOneontunied; Proflme Luigaag;*; Profe^dimal Ex* 

pre«ii«iu. 

Father* Ic anwOt help noticing to you^ in this hap- 
py circte) an advantage which we derive from these 
inlaginary tours ; it is that of not hearing in them 
may of the imfira/ier language that seamen are too 
apt to employ. It is surprising, how men, in any 
aituation, and, especially, how women, can bring 
themselves to adopt the habit of pro&ne swearing. 
I do ix>t hesitate to pronounce such a custom to- 
tally unbecoming the character of a gentleman. 
It ia quite shocking in Christians, who ought te 
be particularly distinguished for their reverence 
fA God. Some say, that it is mere thoughtless- 
ness, and does not injure the minds and princi<« 
pies of those who give into it. But they tit- 
tle consider, that want qf thought of God is not a 
trifling thing. There will be want of thought of 
every thing else where that prevails. Besides^ 
want of thought of God is want of religion ; foTf 
re%ion is, properly speaking, a deep respect for 
God and his authority, ftt>m which every excel- 
lence of heart and conduct will proceed. I hopn 
I shall never find any one of my family indulge in 
that kind of language, let his profession be what 
it will. No man, depend on it, is esteemed 
the less because he is exemplary in^ every good 
-^ing. No human creature exftects another to 
tell Idsehoods, or to steal, or yet to be intoxicated* 
(V to swear« Ask any man, if created beings 
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ought not to pray to God, and he will answer in 
the affirmative. Let us ask those who indulge in 
oaths, and those who excuse them, if the swearer 
can, in the midst of his oaths, bend his toee in 
dev6ut homage to his Maker. ^ We ought not 
to do any thing that should render us unable or 
unwilling, at the instant, if called upon, to pros- 
trate ourselves at the footstool of the Almightyt 
to praise him for his bounty, or to supplicate hb 
favour. 

MQther, The observations tvhlcb you have 
jbpei^ tnaking, induce me to express my opinion 
pvk a less important subject, that appears to come 
in very 15^ 11 at this part of our conversation. I 
cannot help thinking, that thefe is no need of eveo 
so many technical and professional fihrasea^ as w© 
^re accustomed to beiar ffom persons in particular 
employments. There seems to be a good deid 
of vulgarity in the custom, and it impresses me 
always with the idea, that it arises from the want 
of a good education. When we hear the cottv*- 
mon people speak false grammar, no one hesi^ 
tates to acknowledge its impropriety . If a trades* 
man mix with his conversation, on general sii1>> 
jects, the cant expreissions of his calling, he never 
faii% to disgust well-bred people. But a seaman 
may go on his sea slang- Si long while without be- 
ing considered as deficient' in refinement; and 
the soldier almost induces people to admire his 
quaint termsy and to. forget the pure idiom of 
their native tcmgue. it is much the same with 
gentlemen of the law, and even of the senate, yrho 
have their professional style, and tnake few at^ 
tempts to disguise it. A man, to be entitle^d to 
the character q£ w«ll-bre4 abd wett-educMe4i 
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sbQald Bpt9k in a pure as well as % correct st^e, 
and I suspect that it is a real want of command <^ 
ime's natite tongue that occasiofis any deviaticHi 
from its best usage, whether that appears in the 
adoption of foreign words, or of profesuonftl terms. 
Even when a person is actually engaged in his 
professional duties, good taste should induce him 
to speak the purest language^ as f^r as possible, 
and to avoid technical phraseology, by employing 
sound English, whenever he can be .understood. 
The most ignoitint men understand their own 
mother's tongue very well, when spoken in its 
utmost purity ; and there can be few occasions 
in which they will underhand the corruption of 
it better. Your father, my chil4ren, will agree 
with me in advising you always to eicpress your* 
selves in a correct and polished style, even if you 
have to discuss subjects belonging to your pro- 
fessions* It can never be looked upon as a sin-> 
gulaiity for you to state your ideas properly. Pe- 
dantry, of course, must be avoided : but every 
thing ispedantry that is not strictly your native 
tongue. 

Xfifcy. If you should find me, Charles, inter* 
larding my conversation with words borrowed 
from my profession of the necdie^ to speak some- 
what like a raantuamaker, I give you leave to re« 
primahd me. Take care, my brother, on your 
part, that I do not find you betraying your pro* 
fession, for I must make free to remind you iS, it. 
A gentleman, a weli-educated man, a man of taste» 
I i^ould think, can be distinguished by his cor- 
rectness and judicious choice of proper phrases. 
He who can be distinguished by any thing else, I 
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agree with my matnma^ is, so far, not a gentle* 
man.. - 

Charles^ A bargain, sister. Whatever may 
be my pursuits in life^ I. will endeavour not to 
let them accompany me into society. 

Father. Ijt is now time, if we would not render 
our voyage unreasonably long, to return to our 
ship, refresh ourselves, and, in due season^ launch 
again iuto the mighty ocean. Come along^-'^ 

&iza. As we proceed, may I ask you, pap% 
a question ? Pray, why were you silent during 
the conversation respecting quaint and technical 
words ? 

Father. It was, at £rst, my intention to make 
one observation, lest what, your ntother said so 
properly might be misunderstood. But I was 
afraid of tiring you, and of doing away the effect 
of the lesson which you were receiving. Find- 
log, however, (hat your eagemeas for infornuition 
is not abated, I will now state that which I meant 
to reserve till your attention should, by a little 
intermission, be refreshed. My observation would 
have been, that every art, and every profession^ 
and every science, may be laid, occasionally^ un- 
der contribution for phrases and expressions, if 
they should happily convey our meaning, or aptly 
illustrate our subjects. However, considerable 
skill is necessary in order to avail ourselves of 
such aids ; and, on that account, they should, per- 
haps, be rejected till judgment and taste have 
arrived at some degree of maturity. In no case 
should we make it a tuatom to recur to peculiar 
terms, or^ haintttaUyj to those of any one art or 
profession. . We should especially guard against 
the use of words belonging to our own avocations. 
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because we we in danger, with respect to thenif 
of employing them too frequently ; and of fan- 
cying that they illustrate the subject in discussion, 
when they only prove that they are too ready to 
present themselves, and too much in our thoughts. 

Charles, Thank you, sir ; I hope to profit by 
what you say. Such grave conversations would 
not give me much pleasure if they happened of« 
ten. 

Father^ They ought, howerer, sometimes to 
be introduced; and the improvement to be At* 
rived from them renders them even amusing^ 
when th<|y are not too frequent. 
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PAET n. 

V 

Entra&M into tlie Ba^ of Biteay; Dirint Protection; Retearl^ 

The English Chtitnel) which iieparates our coun-* 
try from France, will soon give place to a wider 
extent of water. No men have stronger hi<« 
dncementB to recommend themselves to the^pro-' 
tection of the Almiglity than seamen, yfho are con- 
cerned with an element which is never without 
danger. None have mot*e reason for gratitude, 
as none are so often preserved from imnMn^t 
perils. In whatever condition we may be, how- 
ever, we entirely depend on the bdiihty of Heaven 
for our support ; on which account, God should 
be in our thoughts, by sea and land, at home and 
abroad. Every thing should begin and end with 
a sense of his presence and pititection. Although 
we brave the rage of the tempestuous billows, in 
imagination only, yet we hope that wb also never 
forget God. 

Once more we take leave of the land and 
^ ploagh the main." Observe, as we sail, those 
two remarkable capes : near the point of eaeh 
of them the French have a celebrated port. Chcr- 
burgh is to be distinguished towards the N* E.f 
and Brest to the S. W. The last has be^i, for 
ages, very celebrated, and of the utmost impor* 
tance to our neighbour^. The ilirst is scarcely 
fit, as yet, to receive a^great fleet i but the French 
government once laid out great sums upon it, 
to render it safe and commodious, and may, some- 
time or other, continue to do so. Though we 
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ought n^ver (o dread their utmost efforts a$|^tDSt 
our <* little Island," it is x^ertaili "that, if Chcr- 
burgh should become a great port and naval ar* 
senal, they will have a station for their flefct, that 
will render it moi'e easy than before for them to 
surprise us by a sudden landing. Perhaps these 
isles, which we have been visiting, small as they 
are, may then prove of considerable service. We 
can place ships here on the look out, while the 
islands themselves interrupt the passage from 
Brest toCherl^rgh* In such a case as this^ fo- 
reign possessions may be desirable ; generally 
they are worse than useless, and occasion much 
quarreling and great expenses. 

Here we arrive at the beginning of the Bay pf 
Biscay, as it is rather singularly called, from a 
province in the north of Spain of that name, of 
which Bilboa is the chief to^vh. This Bay has 
always been looked upon as very roiigh, \tempes- 
tuous, and dangerous. Julius Caesar, almost tvco 
thousand years ago, mentioned it as deserving 
this character. The force with which the vast 
mass of water in the Atlantic Ocean presses into 
this great reservoir, if w^ may call it so, is the 
reason of the agitation which is generally to be 
found here. There are what they call strong 
currents, in the water, which carry ships out of 
their course, against both wind and tide ; and one 
of them forced the fleet jof Sir Cloudesley Sho- 
vel, in the reign of Queen Anne, on the Scilly 
Islands, on which he was shipwrecked and lost 
his life. A sad &te for such an illustrious com- 
tnander ! 

Only observe <^the wonders of the deep!" 
^hat a great body 6f water is here ! How the 
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swell BOW elevates usj as it 'were,!, to ^he sklea» 
and now qut at^p seems to sink to the bowels of 
the earth ! To wliat terrible hardships the love 
of gainvor the love of glory.^ will induce mankind 
to submit i To what do men owe their preser- 
vation in such circumstances ? To the pow^r ^ 
the Almighty, doubtlpss. .It has been said, that an 
undevout astronomer is mad : surely an unde* 
vt»ut seaman must be more mad, who can view 
this tremendous element ivithout looking up al- 
most instinctively, to the fieing who gathered tbe 
waters together, rules over them, and renders 
them harmless^ except when, for-wise purposes, 
be^sets them at liberty, and permits them to roar, 
»s a wild beast does for prey, and to swallow up ' 
those that encounter their fury. 

Few fishes are to be foUnd in this part of the 
ocean that are not ta'be met with in ^A<? ChanneU 
The IVhaie, which is, perhaps, the larg^est ani- 
mal yet discovered, seldom comes down so> fat 
fron^ the North, though it is, occasionally, seeii in 
thpse seas.—- The SAizr^, which is very fierce and 
voracious, is not uncommon, though he abounds . 
chiefly in warmer climates. Your Natural His- 
tory, if you eKamine it, will give you a fuller ac- 
count of tliis and other living creatures, wbich 
we shall have time only to mention as we ppoCeed 
on our voyages and travels "^Dolfihinja may be 
seen playing around the ship $ of which the ari- 
cients have told us many marvellous stories, sucli 
as their carrying people on their backs, and cm^ 
veying them from place to place. Such fables 
are not worthy of the least credit, and are alluded 
to here to guard yota against being imposed upM 
by persons who delight to siir{»nse the world,^ 
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PART vn. 

> 

Bt«ta»i>7;JBdiet Of Mantes; II«volii«SoiinT SaetmSttus ft<ii(iiiini 

Libtrtf. 

LfST US not keep far out to 8^, as vre cross the 
^f^S^S Bi^ay^ for we. want to take, a view of iJb/t 
country on our left hand^ and shall find it safetit 
•to cositintte near the coast of France. 

Till, we arrive opposite the mouth of the Loini, 
the province of Britatfny presents itielC It is in* 
habited by people who speak the Welsh language. 
They differ materially from the French in man* 
ners and customs^ but, like them, profess the 
Catholic Religion^ They are a plain and har^ 
race ; a good deal behind hand as to arts and agxi- 
culture. Indeedr their country is poor, mnch re- 
sembling Con» wall and Wales; and sererai thingSy 
in their husbandry and mode of living, prove the 
inhal^Utfits of those three districts to be of the 
same origin, and that they have rematned for 
agesf without much change in many circum^ 
stances. . 

Some way up the Loire, Namtss is situated^ 
which, deserves attention on many accounts. It 
deiives its name from the Nannetes, who. lived la 
this neighbourhood in the days of the Romans. 
A &II10US edict was, in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth of France, passed by him here, which was 
called the Edict of Nantes* It granted to Fr^ick 
PrcytestantS) who were then very numelretts, liberqr 
ef comueofi^ and the {liitilege to wertii^ CM 
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in the way which th^ thought most,acbeptabl0 to 
him. It was |he ToleraHon Act of France. 

Louis the Fourteenth, however, contrary to 
all justice, and good faith, and sound policy, rr- 
fiealed the edict; and, by that act, the Protestants 
were left without protection from the law. That 
king^, who exhibited in his character a strange 
inixture of bigotry and sensuality^of Jove of pow* 
er and want of judgtnent to maintain it ; that 
king issued orders. for a severe and b^irbarous 
persecution of his Protestant subjects, after de- 
priving them of all legal tneans of defence.: They 
were banished, in a body, or made to suffer the 
greatest itidtgnities and torments, till they^wete 
nearly exterminated. 

The loss of such a number of useful inhabi- 
tants-— for the Protestants were the most ingeni** 
ous and industrious part of the people*— was felt 
for a long while; and the transaction brought 
with it its own punishment and turse. Finance 
has scarcely recovered from the blow to this day. 
No one can tell how much tnore prosperous «he 
might have been, if she had retained so great ^ 
multitude of virtuous, active, and intelligent citi- 
zens, who could not fail to diffuse knowledge and 
good morals among their fellow subjects. It is 
certain ihat other nations, who received them hos- 
pitably, derived no small advantage from their 
skill in manufactures and arts. They carried 
them among the Germans, who were less expert 
in them; and even England owes to them seve- 
1^1 branches of trade and commerce, which conw 
tinue to this day to add to our prosperity* 
, The descendants of those banished French 
iprotestants are nqtw living in London and other 



plaees $ ukd are, generally^ a veiy acute, feBttble> 
Mid W8il4>ehaved people ; rather superior in their 
Btaittiers to perstxis of the same station in life. 
They liaVc chapels^ in which dirine itorship i* 
cifrried on in the French language; and their 
payors sa^e, frequently, procured from €reneva 
and Switzerland. Not m^ny of them have arri« 
ved at gi^at eminence 4 but of^e man must not 
be Qvei^ooked, who has ^distinguished himself 
greatlyby his talents and humanity. Sir Samuel 
KomiUy is a descendaiH of ^he banished Protesf 
tants^ of France; ^ As a lawyer, atid as a senator, 
he has acquired a renown that, will never die ; 
and there is little doubt of his attaitiing, in timoy 
if not to the highest preferment in hid pri^ession) 
at leaitf to the highest reputation which its h6n<« 
eur^le practice can bestow* 
^ In our voyi^, we cannot help being reminded 
qI such <* tales of other times,'' from whicih we 
may derive the i|iost important instruetioA* This^ 
that we have now dwelled on, should teach ua 
kitidness.aiid candour awards- all men,, however 
they noay differ fron^ us. Their religious opiniona 
casi do iitUe harm ; but perseciution of them would 
raider them miserable, and oiiraelves bard-heart* 
ed and criminal ; while the consequences, on alt 
sides, would bo disastrous and fataL This part 
of France is, to the friends of civil and retigiouil 
liberty^ more deserving of observation than oth« 
ers, -and especially the city which we are c<H)si'^ 
dering> 

Namtrs brings to our recollection some tfani- 
actions of modern times also, which fill us with 
horror. These were of a political nature, and 
sbould teaeh i» the value of moderation and 
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kindneM towards those who differ from %ta la 
matters of a civil, as w^U as religious nature* 
The miserable inhabitants of the city and nei^S^- 
bourhood were put to dc^ath in tl^e most cruet 
manner that malice and fert>city could invent, by 
the agents of a monster, wbodeluf^d France with 
blood, during the ferment of the late xevolutiom 
Such a name as that of KobespieTre. should not 
find a place in our voyage, were it not that it de» 
serves to 1|e handed down, if possible, to the latest 
posterity, with detestation. 

Little or no reason was assigned for the abomi*^ 
nable murders committed at Nantes. The ui- 
most criitie of the hapless people was a. difference 
in opinion from that of the despot and his crea* 
tures, and a hatred of his sanguinary tjrranny:. 
For this, they were drowned in the Loire by 
i^cores at a time, because the guillotine perfortned 
its office too slowly. It makes one's blood run 
Golfd to j*ead the account of the horrid deeds here 
perpetrated.— Oh, how dearly have the French 
paid for the excesses which accompanied theit 
efforts to'Uhake off the yoke of slavery, and to ac- 
quire the rights of freemen i They have failed 
in the attempt, and have, hitherto, only changed 
their masters 

Who knows, if thje Edict of Nantes had never 
been revoked, and if the Protestants had remain- 
ed in their country, whether the Christian spirit 
of Protestantism might not have checked' the fe* 
rocity of the Revolution ? Perhaps the House of 
Bourbon owes its late calamities to their own 
cruelty and impolicy in tha| instance* It is cer* 
tain that they fell by the fury of that religioua 
|)arty whom they once rendered triumphanti^-« 
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At alt events, the spirit of Christianity was ab- 
sent when religious intolerance annulled the far- 
&med Edict; and when civil intolerance shed 
the blood of die inhabitants 6£ Nantes. Both are 
dreadful evils, and should not be entertained by 
a^y that would prove friends to the human race. 
Opinions should be free, and thev would be harm- 
lesSf if men would cherish principles of kindness, 
and observe the rules of good morals. Immoi'r^ 
ality is a fit object of correction, and deserves 
the serious attention of individuals and of states. 
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from KftBtet to Bordeaux; Battle of FoicUen i tiSt of lUi^s Didn 

^of Buckingham. 

All this ceast, from the I.oire^ to the Garooiiey 
vas, in ancient times^ Inhabited by the Sansohif9j 
and other inferior tribes, who are thought to be 
the first inhabitants of the whole country^ driven 
to this extremity by more powerful intaders.—- 
Somewhat inland, is the city of Pbictiers, which 
has its name from the Pictonea^ who once lived 
in that vicinity. It^is rendered very notable by 
the victory gained near it by the Black Princey 
son of our Edward the Third, dver the French 
army. But victories abroad serve little good pur- 
pose, and produce only expense of blood and ti^a- 
sure. England retains none of the conquests di 
those days ; and the province of Gascony is as 
compact a portion of the French empire as any 
other part of that land. 

- The Isle of Rh^ and the city of Rochelle should 
not be passed over without notice. The Protes- 
tants, in the reign of Louis the Thirteenth^ made 
a desperate defence here against the whole power 
of the monarchy. The English afforded them a 
left-handed kind of assistance, under the Duke of 
Buckingham, but returned from the attempt with 
considerable disgrace.— It was thought that a se- 
cond expedition, which the Duke was on the 
point of conducting to the relief of the besieged 
cidzens, might have proved more effectual. But 
he was assassinated at Portsmouth, by one Fel* 
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ton, before he Embarked. In events the city Vfzs 
reduced by the Gallic forces; the revolters were 
punishibd for defending themselves against their 
oppressors ; their power was then broken, and 
afterwards finally destroyed by the revocation, al- 
ready mentiotied, of the law which granted thetti 
a toleration. 

We are now opposite one of the most impor* 
tant livers of France, which is the Garonne. At 
the mouth of this river is a department called tke 
Gironde, During the French revolution, a partjr 
had the nanve of Girondists given them, because 
some of its leaders were from this department. 
They seem to have been the best men that rose 
into notice, during the whole of that convulsion. 
However^ they were nearly all sacrificed by the 
jealousy and ferocity of the monster, Robespierre, 
who got into his own hands, for a time, the whole 
power pf govemment. The Girondists were Re- 
publicans, or averse from a government by kings. 
Whatever their errors might be, they were well- 
meaning, and certainly did not deserve persecu- 
tion. They all died bravely, and 'like honest 
4nen. 

The city of Bourdeauxis someway up the river. 
It is a, noble place, and well situated for com- 
merce. It is particularly fitted for trade with 
America and the West Indies, and also with the 
Mediterranean sea< For there is a famous canal^ 
called the canal of Languedoc, or the Royal canals 
which joins that sea with the Garonne, and by ity 
with the Atlantic.-— Under a better goverment, 
Bourdeaux would, probably, be \ery flourishing* 
It has been flourishing even under a bad govern- 
ment. At present it languishes, like most pf the 
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trading towns of thatjmtion, because^ wo things are 
nirantingi without which np people can much pros* 
per. There is a want of public tranquillity and 
of pubHc liberty. With one of them much might 
be done, a^ among u«, though we are so frequent- 
ly at war. The absence of 6oth^ as in France^ 
strikes at the root of national welfare, and cannot 
{ail to afflict the people with great difficulty and j 
distress. 

From Bourdeaux comes the wine that is called, 
Clare4y of which the English were once very 
fond) as the Irish still are. Port vnne has super- \ 
ced^d it for a long while^ in this island. 
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PART iX. 

Remarks on the South of Fruicc. 

This southern part of France is verf beautifuli 
healthful, and fertile. The vine grows here in 
t})e fields^ and the olive tree is So fruitful, that 
the oil made of it constitutes the chief wealth of 
the inhabitants, eipeciaJly towards the Mediter- 
ranean. 'Indeed, during the rest of our voyage, 
we shall not be far ^rom countries that may be 
called ybirz/ lands, covered with vine8> with olive 
yards, ^d orange groves. But their natural ad- 
vantages are more than balanced by their moral 
and civil condition. Ignorance and slavery reign 
triumphant among them. 

Our own country has also many natural advan- 
tages, but cannot be compared, in that respect, 
with many others, except on account of its insu- 
lar situation. However, the blessings of liberty, 
civil and religious, and of knowledge,— -which is 
likely to be diffused among all classes by the dif- 
fusion of the Bible, and by the establishment of 
schools supported by voluntary contributions^— 
render us more prosperous and more happy than 
any other people, except the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, which will, probably, become the first coun* 
try in the world, on all accoi^nts. We do ndt 
envy you, on'the continent, your " vine -covered 
I hills and gay regions.** But we wish you all 
happiness, and would rejoice to know that you 
possessed all our privileges, and all your own. 
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Jayonne is the last place of consequence on 
I side of France. In this vicinity our army 
had many a sanguinary contest with our neigh- 
irs, whose country we had invaded from Spain. 
t it is painful to dwell on subjects which re- 
id us of "thousands slain," especially when 
reflect that our own countrymen hav^ fiallen 
great numbers, to no apparent good purpose, 
e English are prompt to go to war, but they 
e never known how to choose a proper time 
jnd it, or to end it with honour and wisdom, 
h this room, our minds are " tuned to harmo- 
" and we must sigh sincerely for the conti« 
nee qffieace. Young people yet scarcely Ttnow 
it it means, as they have heard from their 
h of little bat the war. Qh ! that the expe- 
ent might be tried o^a system of peace, that 
might, at least, know the difference ! What 
opening does the extended business of this na- 
i offer to our young men, whose families, in' a 
e of war, are at a loss how to dispose of them I 
ivity and talents would find a prospect of un-* 
nded extent, a Held that would exercise them 
heir utmost powers. It Is in a state of peace 
: we can expect benevolence and humanity to 
trail, which are checked and enfeebled in a 
e of warfare. We should then hear of shed<* 
J blood with horror, while, in time of contea- 
, we read of battles, where thousands are des- 
ed, as we do a common tale, and ate anxious 
ncwa^ though we know that it must be news 
evastation. 

arewell, Franpe, for soine time. Thy inhabi- 
s are thoughtless, and vain, and good-natured. 
I circumstances permitted US| we iliould be 
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gkd to land on thy shores, and to partake inno- 
cently of thy mirth and gaiety. Misfortunes do 
ncA deeply affect thee, because thou art too giddy 
to dwell on them long. Prosperity elevates thee 
to the utmost height of gladness and enjoyment. 
What atS enviable people 1 They want npthino^. 
but rest and liberty to render them the deiigktot 
the human race; As they are, they j^p^rtnte rest- 
ing. Alas 1 much is yet wantiog^tt^ render them 
all that they might be. x'^^^ 

We now turn to gray^i^^ersonages, who have, 
however, their pec^^r excellencies and def^ct^, 
which it will be 41U* busitiess to ascertain. 
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PARtX. 

/ 

Coni>tt«atidB of tbe 'trvnSkn rnjpeetiny tlie tynu*^ 

^^^ The cMldfen apeak. 

^< Oh ! what csagnificent hills are those in the 
cKstaixce ! see, Chaf}^ xhty are covered witb 
SDOWrAOw in the month frfMay." 

« MllB do you call them, niy sister I They are 
mountsdns. You do not see the tops of thetki, or 
you cannot ^stinguish them from the sky." 

M What are they called ?'* 

« What I do not you know that the bouiNlary 
between France and Spain is called the Pyrenees 
Eliza ? They ejctcnd all the way from this sea, 
<m which we are sailing, to the Mediterranean^ 
1^ or 350 miles." 

« And is there no valley, or. opening, between 
them any where ?'* 

«< No, not properly any opening, Lucy. There 
are greater and less elevations, and gorges of 
fHghtful depth, at intervals. You might c«ill 
them openings and divisions, any where else. 
But the whole of these mountains is, so to say>. 
msed to the clouds, and the intervals are but like 
the spaces betweeathe threads in a ball of cot* 
ton. There are, however, about four j^at^e^, 
through which} witb great toil, travellers may 
.penetrate.'* 

« Then, Snewden and Tlimlimmon, ef which 
we have heard such woiider% are not to be colifi- 
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^ N&f even their height i% far lest coiMiders- 
ble^ and they are detached, and extend only a few 
miles. But the Pyrenees are one continued 
ridge, stretciied out for hundreds of miles." 

** Oh dear, what a causeway in the heaven they 
would nuike for some mighty, giant that could 
step from peak to peak, over all the gaps, and 
dens, smd gorges, making even the Pyrenees to 
tremble under his ponderous tread I Such as 
that Enceladus we have read of, whom the poets 
pretended to have been*buried under Mount Mi" 
Da ; and at whose change of posture, under the 
weight of the mountain, earthquakes were pro* 
duced, while torrents of burning lava issued from 
his mouth. But have these Pyrenees been ever 
examined ? Has any one ascended to their sum- 
mit, or walked on their side^ from Bayonne to 
Perpignan?" 

<^ !^k>, not «ny one maii ; life would not be long 
enough to explore them in every pan. But the. 
shepherds, and robbers, and smugglers, who tra- 
verse them, have, probably, gone at different 
times to every part of then^ as scarcely any por^ 
tlon of the Pyrenees is inaccessible, Hke' some 
places of the *Alps '* 

^ I wish we knew whether any living creatures 
are to be Ibund in them. Papa, will you indulge 
us with a short account of the inhabitants of the 

Pyrenees I*' 

TVke leather. It is said that some robbers live in 
tite recesses of these stupendous mountains, who 
plunder the travellers that may happen to pass 
<>ver them or near them ; and who make preda- 
tory incurtuons on the peasaMs that dwell on their 
sides bclow-^As Guernsey and Jersey are a re- 
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sort fot* smugglers, between France and England; 
so, between France and Spain, are the Pyrenees, 
for the same sort of people, who carry on a con- 
traband trade, in spite of the laws of both coun- 
tries. Poor ^hepherd^, also, in the summer, 
drive their sheep and goats to graze on the green 
spots to be found, here and there, in the valleys 
that separate the various elevations.— There are, 
besides, wild creatures here, such as wolves, sha- 
mois, wild goats, foxes, and various birds and rep- 
tiles ; which entice hunters to traverse the moun- 
tains in the summer, when the cold is less intense. 
Most of these creatures are now banished from 
the low and cultivated country on each side^ and 
find shelter in these deserts ; from which hunger 
often drives thena to the plains, where they make 
great havoc among the >animal8, and sometimes 
kill the children. , Our own island once had 
wolves in it ; but, because it is an island, and has 
no great, and impassable, or, rather, difficult, 
mountains, like the Pyrenees, the diligence of the 
people has exterminated them. 

Charles. Hunting the wolf and wild boar, and 
such fierce beasts, must be dangerous ; and, yet} 
I should like to tiy it very well; I would shoot 
them before they reached me. 

Eliza, The very thought of it frightens me. 
How can you talk about liking it ? I could fancy 
that I see you-— I am almost afraid to say what— 
torn in pieces by those hideous and savage things. 

Father. Courage is very proper and very ne- 
cessary on occasion. We should have sufficient 
presence of mind to face danger, if we cannot 
flee from it. But it is not necessary to seek 
danger. Indeed^ I look upon the sports^ which 
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are too generally sought by hunters, as no proof 
of courage, for the anin)als, which they worry, 
are harmless. It is cruelty to torment them, and 
courage and cruelty are almost incompatible. 
Of the two kinds, I prefer the dangerous sports ; 
for there is some " noble daring*' in them, and 
the destruction of mischievous things is useful. 
But it is not necessary to go in quest of what is dan- 
gerous. When we are forced on it by necessity, or 
strongly induced by manifest convenience and ad- 
vantage, we should acquit ourselves manfuMy, for 
our safety lies then in firmness and resolution. 
To war, which is hunting mankind, I am a de- 
cided enemy, because I do not know that it is 
ever necessary. We oijght to sacrifice much, 
rather than engage in it ; but, if every thing 
that renders life dear be at stake— -It will, how- 
ever, be time enough to talk of that extreme 
case when it happens. I cannot tell that I have 
met an instance, in history, that appeared to be 
exactly of that nature, though I know that many 
strong and pointed examples can be produced^ 
The life of man is too valuable to be thrown 
away for a trifle ; and, perhaps, we should have 
more scruple to sacrifice the worst than the best 
man, because, as Christians, we believe in an- 
other world; aflid I have not learned the Rus- 
sian doctrine, taught by priests for the benefit of 
governors,, that, every one who dies in battle 
goes to heaven. It is to be hoperl, that neither 
Russian barbarity, nor Russian principles of ^re- 
ligion w'ill ever be inU'odiiced into our country, 
which prospers under far different and far belter 
maxims. Let the principles of Christianity fur- 
nish us with our rule of conduct. ' 
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PART XI. 

Frorince of BUcaf , in Spain ; Stoiy of a Touncf Merclumt ef Bilboa. 

After coasting alqng this Province of Biscay 
some way, we may land at Bilbqa, for the sake of 
some rest and refreshment. We are in alliance 
with Spain, as I wish we were with all the world. 
Let us observe this map of that coumry, for we 
cannot entirely forget that we are still by thejirc^ 
sidcy although we sometimes speak as if we were 
present at the scenes which we describe. 

There are, in this neighbourhood, but few 
places of note.— St. Jean de Luz is in FrancCy 
Fontarabiain Spain, near the froDtier.-*-St. Se« 
bastian is famous for a late bloody siege, and 
Pampcluna is some way iqlandv-^Fontarabia, or, 
rather, Roncevalles, in this neighbourhood, is 
celebrated for a great battle. Sought by Charle- 
magne against the Moors near it. The story is 
greatly mixed with romance ; but it is certain 
that many, especially of." his Peerage, fell," on 
that occasion. At your leisure you may read the 
account, 

Bilboa, at which we are now arrived, seems to - 
be a respectable place. At one time, the people 
of this place carried on a brisk trade with Nor- 
wich, and London, and Exeter, especially the< 
last. They did most of the business by commis- 
sion ; that is, goods were consigned to persons 
here by the merchants in England,^ at so much 
allowance per cent, to them, for selling them and 
collecting the money. 
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A merchant's son, of this, town, near thirty 
years of age, went to France at the beginning oi 
the Revolution, arrived at Paris, and saw there 
the enthusiasm of the people for , liberty. He 
proceeded thence to Rouen, in Normandy, where 
he remained many months on a friendly visit to 
one of the chief merchants. 
. To a Biscayan, the name of liberty was pre- 
dous, because the Biscayans had never submitted 
to the yoke of Spanish despotism. The king of 
Spain was not King, but Lord, of Biscay, and 
could legally impose no taxes on the iiihabitants 
without the cons&nt of the States. The King 
signified his wishes to that assembly, who gen- 
erally complied with them. Their liberty,, how- 
ever, was certainly more owing to the cpnnivance 
of the government, than to their own ability to 
maintain it. But they enjoyed various important ^ 
privileges, with which they were satisfied.— A 
Biscayan ever called himself a freeman, and even 
a nobleman. A maid-servant, if she considered 
herself not properly used, would exclaim to her 
mbtress, ^< I jcannotput up with this I I am noble 
as well as you."^ The government admitted this 
claim so far, I believe, as to confer posts in the 
navy on Biscayaos, who had among them no order 
of nobility, properly speaking ; while none but no- 
bles, of other provinces, could hold such situations* 

The young merchant of Biscay could not, there- 
fore, learn the lesson of civil liberty in France, 
for he had been tat^ght it from his youth. But, 
from French books, and from conversation at the 
house of his host, at Rouen, he learnt the princi- 
ples of religious liberty ; for the free Biscayans 
we|*e, on that subject, in the same depth of igno- 
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ranee with the whole Peninsula. Yet, although 
he adopted the Protejitant maxim, ** that alf nien 
ought to he allowed to worship God according to 
their consciencesy*' he never doubted the truth 
of the CsithoUc religion, in which he had been 
educated, or its inMiibility, and necessity to sal- 
vation. 

He, at length, put in execution his original plan 
of visiting England, where his niind was destined 
to undergo a further advance ^n these liberal sen- * 
timents. He soon, from intercourse with some 
intelligent English merchants, came to think that 
men should not only be allawedio judge for them- 
selves, but that it is their duty so to do. Hence 
he was led to examine, He ventured to inquire, 
and he ventured to doubt the truth of the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome. His views became 
altogether Protestant, and, in no long lime, he 
began to believe that the scriptures, which he 
made his guide, gave no countenance to most of 
the fundamental tenets of his religion. In short, 
he proved a most liberal and enlightened Protes- 
lant, M^ith much more knowledge of the subject 
than thousands who have had the happines to be 
Ijrought up in Protestant principles. 

The time arrived, however, for his return 
home ; he was much alarqied, declaring that his 
own father, if he should find that he had forsaken 
the Catholic faith, would, assuredly, think it his 
duty to accuse him to the Tnguieitioh, He care- 
fully left behind in England, every book that could 
excite suspicion at hotnc. His plan was, to com* 
ply on his r«tum with all the forms of the reli- 
gion of his country, and even to go to a convent 
for a season ; if that pencmce should be enjoined 
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him by" waf ofpurification, after residing so long 
among Heretica. What could he do ? His for- 
^ite W2A at stake^ and his family, and connexions. 
He had to choose between banishment, and con- 
cealment of his sentiments, and death. It was a 
hard case, which none, in other circumstancesi 
can plead as a justification of easy compliance id 
hiatters of religion.— Such was Spain at no dis- 
tant period, sunk to the lowest depth of sUperstl** 
. tion and ignorance<-t^Such, unhappily, is Spain at 
this day ! Its late revolutionary struggle has 
closed with the restoration of its King, and the 
re-establishment and confirmation of its slavery, 
and of the Inquisition. 

The language spoken here is not Spanish, 
though all the wealthier inhabitants are acquaint- 
ed with that tongue. They appear to speak a di- 
alect of the Welsh, or Celtic. The Celts cer- 
tainly lived, formerly, about the river Ebro, and 
were called Celtiberi and Cantabri. The Biscay- 
ans, are, probably, descended from the same stock. 
A strong presumption in favour of what they as- 
sert,-«that they l^ave never been subdued^— is, 
that their ancient speech is still retained by them. 
'■ These Biscayans are a lively and hospitable 
people. If we may judge from what we have 
heard of the Spaniards, these are not much like 
them, but resemble the French and EnglisJ 
m\ich more. With such a character, thoUgh tl 
Inquisition is restored, they may become enlight^ 
ened and liberal ; at the same time there does 
not seem, at present, to be any inclination enter- 
tained by them to give up their old religion.-— 
People must have time, "^ and some courage, to 
abandon religious principles which they have 
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been made to believe, from their infancy, not only 
to be true, but to be necessary to their salvation. 
At every step we find reason to admire the bet- 
ter pripciples which prevail in our own country. 
We must confess, however, that the miserable 
termination of their efforts for a free goyemment, 
under the unworthy Ferdinand, for whom they 
have largely shed their blood, leaves but faint 
hopes of the improvement and happiness of this, 
Spaniards, of every Province. 
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PART xn. 

Coast of Spam and Portugal from fitlboa to Lisbon ; Convcailivn fif 

Ci&tra. 

Now, if we were really on the coast of Spain, in 
the month of May, we should find the heat of the 
climate beginning to incommode us, in spite of 
the sea breezes. Let us fancy ourselves, as much 
as possible, making a voyage of pleasure and in- 
formation, and forget that we are at home, with 
the snow in January, many inches deep on the 
ground. By that means, our satisfaction will be 
doubled, for, to a sense of safety, will be added 

\ the lively idea of the scetles which a view of other 

: countries and people present* 

Well, the heat on land renders it pleasant to 
embark, once more, on the ocean, or rather the 
Bay. There are few places to interest us on all 
this coast till we arrive at Ferrol and Corunna. 

The course of our voyage is changed at Cape 
Ortcgal, and we sail, instead of due west, nearly 
south.— Ferrol is a harbour of great consequence, 
and a considerable part of the Spanish fleet is 
usually stationed there.— The chief Spanish pack- 
ets to England sail from Corunna, which the 
English call, by corruption, the Groyne. There, 
also, Sir John Moore fought the battle in which 

^ he fell, after which the army took its departure 
for England, to rest from its fatigues. The etie- 
Tttkj honoured the general with a handsome monu- 
ment, a testimony to his character equally credit- 
able to thoae who paid, and to him '^ho received 
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it. We do not land here, as there is i&>thing that 
particularly calls for our attention, and our time 
IS limited, though we travel to please ourselves. 

Cape Finisterre is remarkable for being one 
of the most western points of the continent of 
Europe. Ireland and Spain are nearly in the 
same longitude on the west side. 

We shall view Oporto, in Portugal, at a dis- 
tance only, mentioning merely that it is a place 
of considerable trade with England, and one from. 
which Port wine is brought, caUed so, by a little 
corruption, from that city. 

Portugal runs all the way on this cdasti froai< 
the riyer Minho to the Guadiana, which separates 
it from Spain. On the east, tl^ese two kingdoms 
are divided by almost imaginary bounaariesr, 
though some hills and rivers occasionally serve* 
to distinguish them. The Portuguese have been 
long connected with England from mutual in* 
terest :-^^ .e English afford them protection fromv 
their neighbours, the Spaniards, who are more 
powerful than they ;— *and the trade with Portu- 
gal is vety advantageous to us in return. 

You see Cape Roca, which i« certainly more W 
the west than any other part of the Continetit. At 
the city of Cintra, '. not far from it, a convention 
was entered into by sotne of our Generals, virith 
the French army which had invaded Portugal, 
and was in possession of it Our countrymen at 
home, were displeased with that convention. Yet. 
it should seem that it w^s a very wise, if it were 
not a very spirited, measure. A whole kingdom 
was gained by it, almost without a blow* It 
might, otherwise, h^ve cost us much blood. I&r 
deed, it is a matter of some doubt whether it 
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could have been otherwise obtained at all, be* 
cause, if an obstinate defence had followed our 
rejection of the term^t the Prench ruler might 
have come in time to relieve his army from its 
{leril; and> had that happened) we might not 
have acquired a firm footing in the Peninsula, 
and our success in Spain might have been effec-. 
tually prevented.^-rWe should always reflect be- 
fore we pronounce a peremptory judgment. 

Let us now make directly for Lisbon^ the ca- 
pital of Portugal) where we shall find it pleasant 
to refresh ourselves, before we proceed, further on 
our voyage. Perhaps we may take atrip to Ma- 
drid, and direct the master to conduct the ship 
to Cadiz to meet us. 
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PARTxra. 

t 

^iitbdn ; CiiMom* tiid Character of tte Porcugueie. 

It cannot fail to strike us that, m t^is capital of 
Portugal, there is a host of priests, mpii^ks, and 
persons attached to the eccle^aMical order. le 
is impossible not to suspect that they spend their 
lives with Uttte comfort to themselves, or advan* 
tagc to others. They swarm in every housO) and 
ki every street. That their number is too gretH 
appear^ plainly £rom their idle way of passing 
their time. - 

' The onions and several other vegetables, that 
are exposed to sale in the market, are fine, and 
even admirable ; yet we could scarcely eat them^ 
on account of the dirtiness of the people who 
have them to sell. Indeed, streets, houses, and 
inhabitants, have one common character, and 
ae^m to be fitted for each other,— The dress of 
the men and women would not be inelegant, if 
they did not unite together such incongruous \ 
things You no sooner begin to admire a band^* 
some cloak, than you are disgusted with spying 
under it dirty linen, or something tattered or mis* 
erably patched. This seems to prevail amohg 
all conditions, for we have not been able to ob* 
serve one person who did not exhibit sometliing- 
Or other of this nature. As far as we have ob* 
served them, we do not much fancy the people 
of Lisbon, or the Portuguese in general. Their 
want of cleanliness occasixms such disagreeable 
amellsr about the city, as would be It^urbus to 



Jbreignei^ m4io« however^ in the conntiy around^ 
find the sweetest air, by which invalids are oftei) 
restored to perfect h6alth.f-— It is said, that these 
people are almost as great assassins as the Ita- 
liftns. . 

But we must not be unjustly serere upon them^ 
0r be influenced by prejudice in our c^inioii. 
Their appearance is the effect of their poverty, and 
^w can those be otherwise than poor, who have, 
ever been tb^ slaves of no very gentie tyrants itt 
church and state ? They are, certainly, good-na<i> 
turedy and attached to our countrymen. If they 
be lazy, yet they are sober and frugal, and the 
tame causes,«*^heir slavery and their climate,-^ 
produce both effects. Intemperance is the vice 
ef cold regions. Inactivity is that of people 
who live nearer the sunw-^Instroction and a good 
government, with better views of religion, would 
improve the virtues, and correct the defects and* 
Yiees of all nations ; and difference of climate, 
with proper management, would not effect so 
l^ireat a difference, as we see, iii the characters 
and habits^of individuals and of nations. 

What a contrast there i^ here in every thing ! 
Such apparent riches, and abject poverty ^^suoli 
ftne churches, and, occasiotuiUy, such fine private 
mttisicHis or palaces^ such convents and monas- 
teries ; and, close by them, such hovels as savage 
Indisgis could scarcely occupy t Indeed, it is 
said that a vast crowd have no houses at all, but 
Ke down, at night, where they can, and support 
tliemselves, in 4he day, no one kmws how. It 
certainly is well that they Want so little. A piece 
of bread, and an onion, and a little water^ form 
their whole support. They seldom see a glased 
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of Wine or a bit of m^sit. However tbey 4^ not 
eagerly covet them. 

The Portuguese make very good sokliers, jiux^ 
<ler the command of British officers) though they^ 
usually, prove miserable under their owp. The 
reason is obvious. The conditioi^ of an Eng- 
lish soldier, to whicb they are admitted, i$ one of 
freedom and of plenty, to such apopr slave as a 
Portugal-man ; he becomes more than contented 
with it ; he is even cheeiful and happy, apd therer 
fore submits to discipline, and does his duty with 
energy and zeal. 

An Englishman, on the contrary, feels alJ tjie 
mortification arising from the toil and siayery of 
a military life : and yet he also is a good solder* 
His ^bmission, to discipline arises from reflection, 
while the poor Portuguese submits to it from a- 
sense bf present enjoymeiH. The one recollect^ 
tbat he has a country worthy of attaining to glory, 
by his means, and that he may yet partake of its 
freedom and of its prosperity. The other chefr 
ish^s his actual good fortune, and endeavours to 
merit a coi|linuance of it; having before him the 
prospect of return to his '^ants and his slavery, if 
he should not meet death in the field, or if he 
sihould, by misconduct, be dismissed to his owa 
home. 

The Nobles of this land, seem to possess littlc^ 
worth, both as to attainments and morals* It is 
Expected of ^^udi persons |hat t^hey shpuld rise to 
something of an equality with their order, ia 
other countries, as they possess* with due pru*^ 
dence, even here, ample means of comfort and 
knowledge. But such is the efiect of despotism 
and of religious bigotry^ especially in a warm cli- 
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matey thmt^ whUe the passions acquire force and 
iiercenesS) indolence) in other respects, reigns 
tri^inophant. There are few motives of exertion^ 
aod edaeation is conducted by priests ; who can 
teach but what they know, aiid who have an in- 
terest in repressing all improvement. A good 
education, under apy circumstances, might stimu* 
late inen to acquire information^ That only spring 
to activity is wanting here, where bigotry has 
sovereign sway* In the absense of excessive 
bigotry^ educatj<^ in other countries that are 
oren^iB^er despotic rule^ haa produced leamnig^ 
i^mI t^ftte^ and refinement UiKjiiaiified bigotry, 
iit Portugajf has left, the nobility themselves in a 
state of stupidity, and ignorance, and vice, 

l^e^ liien em be caikd httered here, and ages 
hiive witnessed but rare examples of men oilf any 
distinction^ for acquirements or talents. In 1^m 
klogdofn. Portugal, it is true, can boast of on^ 
ppet, Camoens, if not more ; but this merely 
proves- that bigotry cannot extinguish pasqioii, 
nor ignorieaice ^nius^ nor slavery imagination. 
Barbarians have their poets. Barbarians, hower** 
er, cannot boast of scholars and philosophers. 
Nature is equal to the^roduction of the first ; 
art and uature must unite, to produce the others* 

Whoever visits this capital should, by k\\ 
means, see the aqueduct in its neighbourhood. 
It is a Roman work, worthy of the power and 
magnificence of that mighty empire. Several 
stupendous structures of the same nature are 
found in countries subdued by the arms of that 
state, of which few are superior to that in the vi- 
cinity of Lisbon. These aqueducts were design- 
ed to convey water across valises, from one hill 
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to another, to supply cities that had a scarcity of 
that article. Hence it is clear that the Romans, 
while displaying great excellence in the arts, were 
not equally versed in science. They knew not 
that water will rise to its level at both end^ of a 
pipe ; otherwise they would have emplo/edpipea 
instead of such costly buildings, by which they 
would have effected their purpose morecomplcle- 
'ly, and at little comparative expense. 

This is all we can say of the capital of Portu- 
gal, except that we are accommodated miserably 
at our lodging, where we can scarcely venture to 

eat for filth, or to sleep for . The trim of 

the servants and of the rooms, the hue of the 
linen, on our table and in our beds, teach us a 
good lesson. That we may not meet with such 
inconveniences in future, we must take our ser- 
vants and linen with us, at whatever expanse.—- 
When we setiout, we did not expect to be free 
from every thing disagreeable, though we did not 
foresee the extent of the troubles which we should 
have to encounter. But we are not cast down or 
unhappy. We have resources, in our own minds, 
that render us safe from real discomfort. Mis- 
erable are tbey who cannot find their happiness 
in themselve^^ ^ 

y 
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PART xiy. 

Rnn* to. Cadiz; SptnUh Cbaniettf. 

When we thought of vi«itiBg Madrid, and of 
joining our ship at Cadiz, we little suspected how 
serious the attempt would be. We had not, on 
setting off from England, prepared for such a 
JQumey by land ; by means of post-chaises, stage- 
coaches, and mail-coaches, it would not there 
have been a very difficult undertaking. But, 
here, it is otherwise,. The road is hilly, and, to 
us, English, horrible. ' The distance, which' is 
above three hundred miles, becomes formidable 
with such wretched carriages as tliis country sup- 
plies ; or on the backs of mules, which^ in Spain 
and Portugal) are substituted in place of horses. 
On these accounts, and that there may be no em- 
barrassment about the mutual meeting of our 
ship and ourselves, at Cadiz, we will forego the 
advantage of a visit to the capital of the Spanish 
> monarchy. 

I This is to be the less regretted, because we 
I shall have an opportunity of observing the Span- 
ish character at. the former city ; and it is said 
that the Spanish character is every where much 
I the same. Even time has produced but little ef- 
I feet on it, as the common people still are nearly 
t the same as they were in the days of Cervantes, 
jl according to his description of them in Don 
l\ Quixote. The Nobles, indeed, are said to have 
* wofully degenerated ; among them Spanish ho- 
: tiour is no longer to be found; but, on the con* 
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trary, every base quality that can arise from total 
corruption and partial refinement. Tiie peoplei 
however, are said to be grave^ indeed, and, in ap- 
pearance, praud ; bat also honourable and simpici 
full of truth and sincerity, and ardent in friend- 
ship as well as devotion. 

Bidding adieu to our kind friends at lasben, 
Mre now fall down the Tagus, to resume our voy- 
age OB the ocean.— Nothing very remarkable 
courts our observation on this coast, except Cape 
St» Vincent, which, on account of a naval victory 
obtained in its vicinity, has given to Sir John Jer- 
via, the commander on tha( occasion, the title of 
Lord St. Vincent, a reward fully merited by his 
akill and gallantry."— We notice the Guadiana, 
which empties itself into the Gulph of Cadiz, 
.merely because that river ferma a bouhdaty be- 
tween Spain and Portugal. 

We are now safely arrived at the moat cele- 
brated sea-port^ or naval station, in Spain, and 
would examine it carefully) if the time would per*" 
mit. 

. Cadt£ stands on an island, and is separated, by 
a narrow channel, from the province of Andalusia, 
on the main land The entrance into it is g:tiard- 
ed by two famous forts, called the Puntals. There 
is a naval and commercial air about this place, 
and a degree of life and activity, that render the 
goavity of the people very interesting. We may 
perceive that we are among a different peop^ 
from the Portuguese^ by a somewhat greater at* 
tentioir to cleanUness ; by increased formality ; 
a&d by ,an evident national rivalry and contempt 
of them^-^£v^ ia this active ^ace piieats and 
monks abound) and sqiperstition is really^ ex* 
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cessiTe^ as to put our utmost candour <m the 
stretch. But though we cannot help a tempont* 
ry feeling of disgust, our principles are not 
shaken. We will be just. ^ 

The Spanish women walk' with a grace, deci* 
sion, and firmness that we have no where else 
witnessed. Jealdusy appears to have been ban- 
ished from this countty, while it still retains con- 
siderable power in Portugal. — Oh, what might 
be done for this country by knowledge and liber- 
ty 1 An infantine dawn of both seemed to ap- 
pear lately, and a Cortez had been assembled. 
The Inquisition had been abolished, and the feu- 
dal system, in some measure. But the Spaniards 
did not much understand these matters, and pro- 
ceeded much like children, with regard both to 
liberty and religion. Their new constitution, 
which possessed many good points, did not pre- 
tend to allow liberty of conscience. 

Alas ! That constitution has been overturned 
by the King. The cause^ which the Spaniards 
and all Europe spoke of as menaced by the 
French, has been effectually destroyed by the re- 
. turn of that Prince whose restoration formed a 
material branch, as they believed, of that cause. 
They do not appear, however, to have very ar- 
dently espoused it. When it fell, they scarcely 
made any effort in its favor. We can hardly de- 
'^ cide whether we ought most to pity or despise 
, them ; and whether our contempt is most deserv- 
ed by the nation or its Monarch. Is this the end 
of all your far-&med attempt, unhappy people ! 

Yet in many respects, this is an interesting peo- 
ple, far more estimable than the Portuguese. 
The latter have not so much as talked of free- 
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dom, of any species ; contenting themselves with 
their slavery, and its consequences, ignorance 
and misery. The former have good feelings as 
we are disposed to think, and want only that they 
should be rightly directed. Time, however, is 
stijl necessary to form an opinion of the Spaniards, 
and especially of what they will be. We have 
seen enough to know that they are grave, honour- 
able, superstitious, full of fine feeling, once de- 
siring to be free, and perhaps, notwithstanding 
late appearances, meriting freedom* But we 
must leave them with only our best wishes. 
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. PART XV^ 

Fnim Cadiz to CoQsaiiiitini>i^ ; Countries on both tides of the if** ^ 
ditensnean, in Kurope; AfVica,and Asia. 

Soon after we quit Cadiz, we enter the Mediter- 
ranean by the Straits of Gibraltar. Our course 
will be, in future, almost due west, till we Arrive 
at Constantinople. 

Very early in our voyage, we arrive at Cape 
Trafalgar, near which Lord Nelson obtained a 
signal victory over the combined fleet of France ' 
and Spain* The battle takes its name from that ^ 
Cape^ and proved fatal to the British Com- 
mander, on w^io^e family our nation has confer- 
red great wealth and distinguished honours on ac- 
count of His glorious achievement. This is very 
right, as long as our countrymen think war con- 
ducive to national security and fame. But when 
will men begin to consider peace as their best in- 
terest, and those who pursue the arts of peace as 
their greatest benefactors ? 

Gibraltar is a fortress on our left hand, whicli 
the English have retained for more than a century, 
against all the efforts of Spain. It was an unfor- 
tunate conquest, and has cost us a vast efiusion of 
blood and expenditure of money in the wars, which 
this eye-sore to the proud Hesperians has occa- 
sioned. It would be happy if our government 
could be well rid of a {>osse6si(Hi so invidious, so 
Jong and so often a bone of contention between 
the two nations. 

We leave Majorca, Minorca^ and Yvica^ on 
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our left hand^ as well as Sairdinia, which gives 
title to a King, and Corsica, the birth-place of' 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The South of France 
reaches' this inland sea, on which we sail; and 
Provence and Marseilles might recall to our 
minds inanf transactions of ^ the olden times," 
if we could visit them. But our voyage has been 
slow, and we must repress our curiosity, or ^^e 
shall find the sumnier spent before we arrive at 
our destination. . 

Let us keep both sides of the Mediterranean in 
view, as we proceed j which is 6asy to us, voyagers 
on maps, and travellers in the parlour. On the 
left, are Spain, France, Italy, Elba, Sicily, Mai ta^ 
the Gulph of Venice, formerly called the Adri- 
atic; then we come to the land of ancient he- 
roes, and arts, and literature, which We would 
bail with an enthusiasm similar to t)\at which 
seized the ten thousand, as described so grandly 
by Xenophon, when they saw the Black Sea, af«> 
ter, so far, completing their retreat frbm Persia. ' 
It is impossible to forget their shout of Bet^TTa) 
eetXeitrcrx. The Seal The Seal tirhich they set 
up on reaching the top of a mountain that gave 
them the first view of it.' We seem to hear them 
rend the air ivith their enthusiasm. Greece ex- 
cites in us a similar enthusiasm, though it be not 
our country, aftd though it be interesting, princi- 
pally, foi' what it has been. 

Hail, country of the arts and muses! land of 
our love and devotion ! Birth-place of Lycurgus 
and Solon, of Miltiades and Leonidas, of Epami- 
Qondas and Phocion, of Aristides, and Socrates, 
and Plato, and Xenophon— of poets— of ora- 
tors*:— of philosophers*— of every thing . that could 
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elevate msm as a creature ef reason, capable of 
imitating^ the divinity I 

However, we caa scarcely name the places 
rendered celebrated by their figures in antiquity. 
RomGy Syracuse, Laced«nion, Corinth, Athens, 
Thebes, are on our left hand. — Cape Metapan, 
the most southern point of ancient Peloponnesus, 
ahould not be forgotten, because it is the southern 
extrenaity of Europe. 

Nor are the places on our right without inter- 
est, from either recent or ancient occurrences^. 
The Barbary coast, in Africa, presents to us the 
Kingdom of Morocco, the governments of Al- 
giers^ Tunis, and Tripoli, Here Carthage stood,, 
and here are the first Mahometans that we have 
approached in onr voyage. — The inhabitants of 
these coasts :are commonly corsairs and pirates 
at sea, and crwel and vindictive tyrants by land. 

Egypt, so famous in the Bible as the land in 
vhich the children of Israel were sheltered and 
oppressed, occupied part of the right shore of 
this sea.— -Beyond Egypt, on the coast of the Le-. 
vant, as the Elast end of the Mediterranean is 
called, are, in Asia, the land of Canaap and the 
land of the Philistines, both now ^ciiominated 
Palestine ; here was bom the Son of God, and 
here he suffered on the cross, and rose from the 
dead* To recover this country from the Maho- 
metans, the Crusader were instititted, which fil- 
led all Europe and the East, (or centuries, with 
war and devotion, and gave occasion to sonie of 
the most heixnc^ and most abject, actions of 
which man 4s capable* ' -- 

But we cannot dwell on the events which crowd 
<m our minds as we pass these countries, which, 
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both sides, powerful}^ excite recollectumi 
ile they themselves do not so justly merit sttf»> 
', Despotism and faoaticism have, like a lioiif 
iched on them, and ifroe to him that shall ttio 
(dlesslf approach. < 

f we had time, we wo^ld t^all for a glass of 
le with our countrymen at Malta, another fo* 
^n possession, the retention of which caused 
a war that lasted more than ten years--«We 
old gladly give the Cretans a call, who inhabit 
' Island of Jupiter and of Minos, which is the 
: of Europe*-— Cyprus, the first Island assigned 
A.sia, is too remote to expect a.- visit, however 
:inating her Groves and Temple8,dedicated to 
Goddess of beauty, might once have been. 
¥e are really now directing our course through 
midst of the ancient Jlgean sea, covered with 
Cyclades, whose exact numbcar is unknown* 
Is sea, which is a branch of the Mediterran* 
, is now called the Archipelago^ 
et us look on each side. At every step we- 
over m^norable capes* or isles, or :oities* 
interest excited almost disqualifies us for ob* 
)tion. The nmid is not capacious enough to 
in the rapid succession of objects that call 
dmiration ; while it is oppressed with a load 
g^ret, suggested by the reflection, that this 
df honour and of intellect is now the abode of 
ny, and of its efTectsr^wretchedness, and 
snce, and despair. 

the entrance of the str^t called, in days of 
the Hellespont, and now the Dardanellesy - 
Troy, celebrated by Homer and Virgil, 
larrow stream on which we enter is famoua 
DDts that were eithei^ m themselves impor* 



twBty.or rendered so bf the poetic enthusiasm 
with which xhej were recorded. On one side 
stoodi Sestc^y and Abydos on the other. . Thf love; 
of Hero and of Leander^ one of either city, she of 
the former, in Europe, and he of the latter, u^ 
Asia, needs not to be mentioned ; nor the hapless 
death of the lover in the strait, which his affe^*^ 
tion to his mistress induced him to set s^t de« 
fiance^ 

The HeiieapQ]^ l^lso afforded, t<^ Xerxes* an 
easf passage to Qreece, bj means of a bridge ^ 
boats that was Cicmtrived for a communication b€<- 
tween the two continents. « 

These straits, at present, are defended by somn- 
wcetched Turkisti fort9, which have long beeii 
objects of contempt to presumptuous Britons. 
But sad experience has proyed to us how rash ou}^ 
presumption had been^. Cannons, of extraordi* 
nary bore, are mounted, so as to command the 
Dardanelles, from which instruments of destruc* 
tion are thrown balls of marble of^a size calculsi- 
ted to sink, at once, the largest men of war, if 
they should be planted skilfully. An f^glish 
fleet. Under the command of Sir John Duckworthi 
having passed up the straits without molest^on, 
having committed acts of hostility against th^- 
Turks, and having, in vain, menaced Constantino*^' 
pie itselft felt tbe dreadful power of this tremen- 
dous ardllery. Every heart was filled with dismay 
when the mighty masses, the fragments of rock,^ 
Were hurled at those ships which could bid defi* 
anee to common means of 46strucUqn, but shrank 
from this unequal ccmtest. Fortunately, Wjant o£ 
ddlt on the part of the Turkst 9ii|d tHber cause^y: 
allowed our fleet t9 pftss ' "^ -^^ """ 
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aster; not, however, before one of th6 men of 
war had an immense marbie bullet lodged in her 
side, which she brought hom^, and which is now 
to be seen at Plymouth,—^ monuoaent of an es- 
cape almost miraculous. 

The land, on our left hand, which, you see, 
forms a narrow tongue or strip, was called, for- 
merly, the Chersonesu* of Thrace, and is now in- 
cluded in the district surrounding Constantinople, 
denominated Romania or Roraelia.— »On the other 
side, is Asia Minor, now Natolia.*— Beyond the 
straits of tlie Dardanelles, the stream becomes 
wider, and of considerable extent, and is dignified 
with the appellation of Sea of Marmora, in which 
are some islands. This was anciently named Pro* 
pontis, because it is before the Pontus Euxinus, 
or Black Sea; such is the signification of that 
Wohi." 

Hose we are, at last, in the stndt of Constanti- 
nople^ on which the capital of t^ Turkish Em- 
pire, the residence of the Grand Seignior, is situa- 
ted. This strait was once denominated, theThra- 
cian Bosphorus. There, we can distinctly ob* 
serve the great city, with its white and gilded 
• spires or minarets ; it was fonnerly the seat of 
the Greek Empire, and had Constantine the 
Great, 'the first Christian Emperor, for its foun- 
der.— * What a magnificent sight I Perhaps a more 
glorious view is not presented by any placje in the 
world than this which is before us, as we ap- 
proach the Sublime Porte, which is another naiiie^ 
incorrectly given to the metropolis of the Otto-^ 
xnan state. The multiplicity of objects, and the 
novelty of every circumstance, are calculated to 
ustcsiish Wi delight the beholiier. 
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We enter the harbour, our voyage is accom» 
plished. How happily we have finished our 
lengthened course, fi'om London to Byzantium ! 
We have coasted round a great part of Europe, 
on the west, on the south; and on the east ; pass* 
ing by England, France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Greece; and, 0n the other tide, by the north oF 
Africa, comprehending the Barbary States and 
Egypt; by the west of Asia also, containing Pa- 
lestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, or Natoiia. 

The mariner would, doubtless, or should, at 
least, return devout thanks to the Almighty, for 
his preservation, in the storms of the Atlantic, in 
the calms and hurricanes of the Mediterraneanj; 
and ahibng the islands, rocks, and shallows of the 
£geah sea and the Thracian strait. It becomeis 
us also, though we have not, in reality, quitted th6 
family circle, to acknowledge the hand of God in 
our support, which is equally necessary to the 
continuance of life, in the parlour, and on the 
tempestuous ocean. 

Let us now retrace on the maps all the places 

wMch we have passed, ^d prepare ourselves for 

a survey of Constantinople. This great capital 

of the East must, on various accounts, be viewed 

. with powerful interest. 
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BXCURSION FROAT CONSTANTINOrXi& TO TI^E BLACK 

SEA, 



PART I 

OomtantniDple aod the Turkf. _ r 

> ' ' ' 

As we are so near the celebrated Pontus Euxi- 
nus, far (ained for the Argonautic expedition) un- 
dertaken to procure the Golden Fieece> we should 
not miss this opportunity of paying it a yisit. To 
US; the achievement is &r less arduous than i;hat 
of Jason and his heroes, in the fabled Argo, built 
of the Thessalian pine tree. We havie only to say 
the word> and our expedition begins. 

Charles, Shall we survey the Pontus, papa ? 
Shall we, indeed, have an excursion on the Biack 
Sea? 

The Father. Yes, 1 trust we shall find leisCire 
and fine weather to put that part of our plan into 
execution; but we must first " see wbaitever can 
be s^en'* of Constantinople, before wfe set out. If 
you are all ready for a walk, we will sally forth 
without delay. 

Surely^an actual view of this place rather dis- 
appoints us: perhaps, our expectations were 
raised too high by the magnificeiice of its appear <* 
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ance on our appix)ach to it by sea« So many 
grand and beautif^I objects then presented them^ 
selves^ at once, as to create an illusion^ which 
vanishes when we narrowly observe the interior 
of the city, when the mosques and public build« 
ings are no longer seen together, and when the 
variety of wretchedness, comprehended in this 
immense capital, is no longer concealed. 

But let us look) more distinctly^ at the objects 
that offer themselves, and consider them sepa- 
rately and in detail. 

We find scarcely any glass in the windows, but 
goods seem to be set to sale in sheds rather than 
shops. Indeed, there are not many proper win* 
dows facing the streets, and the houses have their 
fronts behind. The tradesmen, instead of stand- 
ing ready to serve customers, sit with tl|eir legs 
under them, on the floor, or on a cushion, and de- 
liberately smoke their pipes. Frequent confla- 
grations occur in consequence of this dangerous 
custom. 

In their persons, the Turks are more neat than 
the Portuguese, and even the Spaniards, whom we 
visited in our voyage hither ; but, though filth 
does not so much offend us here as at Lisbony^ 
there is no such thing as tidiness to be seen ; for 
the goods, exposed to sale, are. huddled together 
without order, and without the least attempt at 
that beautiful arrangement, displaying so much 
taste, apd fancy, and elegance, which renders the 
warehouse^ . of London quite ornaments to the 
place. No person can walk there without con- 
stantly admiring them, and they truly deserve 
admiration. Bat we meet with nothing of the 
same kind in thin metropolis pf the Mussulmans*. 
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The followers of Mahomet are nbt allowed bf 
their religion to drink wine or spirits. But that 
law of their pretended propliet is evaded by them. 
Though they generally refrain froni drinking 
intoxicating liquors, they do not refrain from 
intoxication, which they bring on by means of 
opium, {t is no uncommon thing to see Turks 
in the streets reeling from the effects of iti and 
even rendered misshapen and distorted by its 
repeated use.— Thiis do men, of whatever reli- 
gion they may be, transgress its moral preceptSi 
by silly evading them, or by boldly setting them 
at defiance. But ClM'istians can iU accuse Maho* 
hietans of disregarding the , injunctions of their 
false prophet, for they also transgress the com- 
mands of the So% of God, which they profess to 
follow. The Koran has absolutely prohibited the 
'use of wine. The Christian religion has forbidden 
its abuse only. The oi^e has said, " taste it not." 
The other has only pronounced the precept, " be 
sober." But how often do men break this most 
reasonable rule, which is, at the same time, wise 
and indulgent ! Let not Christians c^st the first 
stone, till they can pr<>ve that they ar^ guiltless. 
Prejudice should not be harboured agsdnst otliers 
as worse than ourselves, if our manners are 
equally inconsistent with our religion. It shduld 
the ambition of all nations to ^^ follow, that which 
is good,'* to be >* sober, chaste, and temperate, in 
all things.** 

The dress^of this people does not here appear 
so singular as it does in London, where it is but 
seldom seen. Indeed, it Is our dress that seems 
particular b this pAace. The Turkish habit is 
iiot u&suitaU« to the climate, which is warm^and 
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requires loose liatnliments &r conTenknce aad 
comfort* The Turban, with some variety of 
icmtij is p|t>tty common through all the East^ 
and distiiigulshes Mahometans only as they are a 
large pt^portion of the population. 

The Turks are proiicf and cruel> but there is a 
remarkable equality among them. AU are |n ab« 
solute subjection to the despotism of the govern- 
ment, but none are individual slaves. . Tyranny 
gives, to the public servants and officers, the pri- 
vilege of wanton oppression, but there are no 
other priidleged orders. None are in perscmaf 
slavery, who are real Mahometans. The lights 
of the Mussulmans are similar, and every one is 
as much a citizen as another ; if any can be callt^ 
citizens where property and life are at the mercy 
of mere power. It is natural that every man, in 
his turn, should be a tyrant, and exercise wan- 
tonly any authority committed to him, after feel- 
ing all its excess when uiider its dominion. A 
Turk is proud from the fancied superiority of liis 
religioti, and cruel from the absence of all con- 
trol when he obtains power. Blood extites little 
horror where life is without protection, tmd ^e 
continual sport of those who exercise authority. 

There are several times in the day appointed 
for prayers, but their continuanice is short. A 
crier proclaims them from the towers of the 
Mosques, which towers are called minarets. 
Every man prays for himself, and it can scarcely 
be said that these people have any priests who 
conduct their publiq devotions. 

The officers of government are distinguished 
by peculiar insignia; and those who hold hig^ 
commands in the army, by one^ two, orthree^ 
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]|K)rie»tailB9 ani£<:ially comtnicted, ai>d superbly 
OFDamcifited. . 

The Grand Seignior has despotic sway, which, 
hiowever, he must exercisis with caution. For he 
Would be liable to be dethroned^ and even^ mar- 
<bred, if he gave cause of discontent, especijUly 
10 the soldiers. Tumult is tiie only means^c^ re- 
dress in such ia government,' and reform is always 
fFrodnced by a revolution. How numerous are the 
evih that attend on despotii^m I And how happy 
«re those countiies in whkh authority is checked 
hy law, and abuse removed by means,:appoihted by 
the constitution itself !-^The Snltan delegates his 
power to his minbters, the chief of whoiA is the 
Grand Vizier. 

It is dangerous to be very inqubitive at' Constan- 
tinople. Christians are held in contempt, and ao- 
G<mnted unMi/, We can, therefore, know but 
little of the Mosques, or churches, which would 
be pto&ined, as the Mahometans think, by our 
presence. The outward appearance of many of 
them is tnagnifi cent. That of St> Sophia, which 
was once a Christian church, far surpasses^ all the 
rest, and is deservedly celebrated over all the 
worldf When this country was wrested by the 
Ottomans from the Greek emperors, these public 
edifices were converted to the use of the Maho* 
metan religion. 

The Seragtlo is the palace of the Sovereign. 
It is indeed a considerable part of the city,- in- 
cluding many buildings approprkted to the im- 
perial family, and to public pffices. This quar- 
ter of the city makes a grand show, at a distance ; 
but its interior is often a scene pf horrid barbari- 
tiesi that ever surrnund tto abode of a tyrant. 
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At Pera^ one o( the suburbs, to the smith) 
the foreign ambassadors and the foreign mev- 
chaiits genei*ally reside. European mannera 
are there very prevalent; and we can almo^ 
jancy ourselves in a Chriatian city^ when we vi» 
sit it. 

The harbour of Constantinople isv large aotf 
commodious, and usually filled with ships (hmi 
different nations. In the handaof a people enjoying 
knowledge and liberty, it might be the greateiK 
reaortof commerce in the whole world. Betweeii 
Asia and Europe^ with an approach that might be 
rendered impregnable, except by land, the city of 
the Sultans is unrivalled in situation, for the pur«* 
poaes of trade ; and the Emperor Constantine 
shewed hia wisdom by selecting it for the capital 
of his dominions^ 

We are struck with a circumstance here that 
we could not so well observe during oiir Toyage, 
which did not permit us to land after our entrance 
into the Mediterranean. This inland sea has no 
tide. The influence of the moon, which is the 
cause of tides, is not felt by this body of water^ 
which is too much separated from the ocean to 
be 8u1>ject to its motions, and yet not sufficiently 
extensive to be itself effected by the moon's 
power. — There is, however, a sort of flood gene- 
rally descending from the Black Sea to the Me- 
diterranean ; and a current into the latter from the 
Atlantic at the Stmits of Gibraltar. 

Beyond the Sti-ait of By^ntium, now Constan* 
tinople> stands the village* of Scutari, in Asia, 
which is the seat of a Pacha, the. name given to a 
Turkish governor «f a province.---Somewhat 
higher up, on the same aide, once stood the city 
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of Chalcedon, which was great and famous, whiie 
Byzantium was an inconsiderable town. The first 
has almost disappeared ; the last has been,' and is, 
the capital of mighty empires. 
~ Bat we must not loiter, as the vessel, for our ex* 
cursion to the Pontus, irs ready, and all our prepa- 
rations have been completed » Adieu to the seat 
of Mahometan despotism. — When we have visi- 
ted the Ettxine, it is our design Jto return hojne by 
land, disembarking as near as we can to the 
mouth of the mighty Danebe^ so celebrated in 
ancient and modem story, and passing througl^ 
so great a part of civilized Europe. 
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PABTn. 

.I9*^l^> Siurrejrjt^ its whole Cirenit; Ol)ser;nitioni on SCannen 
... *i»d ReligioiL, , 

tlow fortunate it is that we have a fair wind to 
carry us through the opening to the Black Sea, 
without any extraordinai7 pressure of the flood 
out of it I— This Strait was anciently called the 
Thracian Bpsphorus.— Why this is now called 
the Black Sea is uncertain; probahly on account 
of the qolor of the water, which may, frequently, 
exhibit that hue; or, perhaps, on account of the 
appearance of its rocks j probably^ also, imagina- 
tion ha$ helped to af&x to it that title^ 

It cannot be supposed that we shall call at ai^ 
place in this excursion, at least till w^ reach the 
extremity of. this sea, or rather, of the sea of 
Asoph* jf'rom our ship we will notice such spots, 
on each side, as may possess interest, on accoui^t 
(^ Iheir impprtance In the history of tQankind. 

On our right, was once situated the kingckJm 
of Pontus, of which tbere are too many thing^s to 
tell tp admit to admit of being told, during our 
hasty expedition. — .I»j[ear die extremity of the 
Euxine, toMfardft the south-east, stood. Colchis, 
wheBoe Ja^cm, with the Argonauts, took the Gol- 
den Cleecef assisted by the dexterity of Mjedea, 
yn^^ was in }oTe with him.-— It was^iabput th^ same 
l^iace that Xenophon's ten thousand first saw. tl^e 
seai after ail their dsfngers ; aDd» i^ co^^ei^pe qf 
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securityt cried out wkh such emhiiisiasm, << Tho 
Sea! the Seal" 

On our left, many celebrated Olivers empty 
tbemsetves into the Euxi|)e» and especially the 
'Danube, called Ister by the Greeks and Roinans ^ 
beyond which the imcients scarcely pushed their 
researches or their ddminiom Darius, the mo- 
narch of Persia, attempted to carry his army to 
the north of it, against the Scythians, and met 
with a signal overthrow as the reward of his 
rashness. 

On the north of us also is the Crimea, a 
peninsula little known in former times— ^ome 
centuries ago, it was in the possession of the €re- 
fioese, who rendered it, by their industry', very 
flourishing.— When the Turks became powerful 
in these regions, the^ Genoese were expelled, and 
the Peninsula came under the dominion of the 
neighbouring M'ahometan Tartars, whd weretri- 
butanr to the Porte.— Not many years ago the 
Russians conquered it, attempted^ by calling it 
Taurida, tp restore its ancient name, Chersonesus 
Taurica, and liave it, at this time, under their 
power. 

Thus, after coasting along the chief part of 
Europe^ we have at length arrived at the empire 
of the Czars, a half-civilized countlry, which has, 
however^ no small influence on the afiairs of the 
western world. 

As we have proceeded so far on the P6ntQs, k 
may not be unpleasant to pass the straits of Kaffa, 
called, by the Greeks and Romans, the Cimme* 
rian Bosphorus* To i^s, nothing is diflicuh, Gul&i 
laid straits, and rivers, and mountains, impos<? on 
W no restndnt* We pass them at our win, and 



take in a whole country at a glancevWhiGh would 
co6t travellers and voyagers that really visit th^niy 
years of tolly and a world of expense. 

But the north-eastern esttremity of the Paulus 
Maeoi^s, ot sea of Asoph, roust be the limit of our^ 
progress*-^— The Russian town of Asoph^ at whieh 
we will, suppose :our6elves arrived) deserves little 
notice. ' It is remarkable only for the preposto- 
rotis effort of the government to ingraft civilisa- 
tion on 'bai^arism) without removing it ; to foster 
commerce and the arts, without abolishing despo* 
ti^m ; to erect cities in deserts, while no rational 
interest i^ held out to entice settlers and ihhabi* 
tants^ 

Into the ektremity of this sea, the Don^ the an- 
cient Taiiais, empties itself^ and forms the boun* 
^ry between Europe and 'Asia, till the Wolga, 
which falls into the Caspian Sea, undertakes that 
office. At no great distance up the Matter river, 
the Ural' Mountains^— rwhich may be either th^ 
Montes Hypeiiwrei, or the Moiites Rhiphxi, of 
amiqi^kyr-*-6UCceed as the limits (^ these two 
quartern of the globe, extending to Nova Sernbla 
and the Northern Ocean. 

By this rapid 'bird's-eye view, we have Bntshed 
the outlines of Eui^ope on its eastern side, and 
muiit think of returning to our native . landi It 
would be madness to enter on these uncultiva- . 
ted and frozt>n regions, where man is found in a 
state of barbsiri^my rendered more disgusting by 
tlie fbrced refinement which the government of 
Russia has Introduced itito some towns and dis- 
tricts.'-— Indeed, the mixture of Asiatic luxury 
with native ferocity that the Russians exhibit, ren- 
ders thetni to a polished mind, more repulsive 
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thaQ natioiis wlip live in a state of pure itat^ce. 
Thejr possess just so much acquired, knowledge 
as reiiders tiiem capable of. executing the most 
iMtrocious cruelties. Whil^ the name^ of Potem* 
* kin and Suwarqff) of the Crim and of Poland^ are 
reiaembered ; or the mind recii^s to the trage- 
dies enacted at Ishmael and at Praga i abhor- 
rence only can be connected with the Russian 
character. 

HeWming now to the Black Sea, we must bid 
farewell to our Turkish bark, and once more set 
our feet on Terra Firma. We land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouths of the Danube, and pre* 
pare for a tedious journey, supported by the |o)r- 
ful hope of once more joining the society of our 
friends. 

By looking at the map, we ^nay discover that 
our^ whole course has been more to i^e south than 
4itty part of Qreat Britain. Spain,. Italy, Greece, 
-and Asia Minor, are nearly in ^e same latitude^ 
The degrees of heat and cold are not so umfom^ 
as in our island, owing to the sea by which we 
are surrounded, and which renders the .atmos- 
phere more temperate* ;^ 

The animals to be met with are nearly the 
same in every country that we have visUed.— « 
Dromedaries or camels are to be .found in scmie 
parts of Tartary, and several parts of Aaia^.to 
he^ wMch we have approached. Bears occupy 
some districts of Russia, but not so &r to the 
south as the sea of Asoph, which is^ the furriest 
point to which we have ventured. 

The Mahometan religion reigns tidumphant in. 
the Turkish empire, while the Greek ChttPchy 
which is estaUi^bed in Rusaiaj^ en^oysy under the 
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go^'ernment of the Sultans^ a precariouft tolera* 
tion. Ignoi*ance rules every where, in both em- 
pires, ahiiost equally ; and vire have met with no 
country, in all our progress, that deserves com* 
pari&on with our own, for arts and learaing, for 
morals and for happm(!^s«. Our own, however, is 
only-in its 'march towards perfection; It is ad- 
vancing, and that with rapidity. ^We hope that it 
will not stop short till it has become, in ell re- 
spects, the Queen of Isles. 
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JOUKNBT FROM THE UACK SKA. TO LOMOON. 



PARTI. 

Provineei aiul Infaabitaiits oh the Rankf of ^« Dunobe, fivmiti 

Mtoudu to Pett in Hungjury, 

Perhaps a voyage may be more tedious than 
a journey ; but the latter requires more activity 
and exertion. We felt disinclined to go a few 
hundred mileS) from Lisbon to Madrid, where the 
conveniencies and accommodations would have 
been comparatively desireable. Yet now, that 
our faces are turned homeward, we venture on a 
land expedition of some hundred leagueS) during - 
the first part, at least, of which, we shall meet 
with more uripleasant circumstances, if we should 
fortunately escape serious dangers. 

Not one of the five branches, into which the 
Danube is divided on its fall into the Euxine, is 
properly navigable, though, in most of its previ- 
ous course, it is capable of admitting ships of 
considerable burden. No river in Europe is of 
equal length; but the people that dwell on its 
banks, are too ignorant, or too much oppressed, 
to derive much benefit from the important ad- 
vantages that to wise and iiidustrious nations, it 
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might prodoGe. By sud)» the obstructions at its 
moutli might be, retnovedy or canais mfght be 
constructed, which Would bring the riches of the 
East to the heart of Germany. 

The Turk's, the nature bf whose oppressive 
government blasts every effort and every enter- 
prise, hold, in greater or less subjection, both 
sides of this noble stream, to the confines of Hun- 
g;ary. It will be necessary to appiy to the Tur- 
kish magistrates for protection, and even for pro- 
mions, as we pass this country ; especially if we 
proceed on the south side of the river, where they 
rule witfaaot control. 

On the north, though the people are under the 
Ottoman sway, they are mostly Christians, prin- 
cipally of the Greek Church ; and the Hospodars, 
or PrtnC68,^ of Wallachta and Moldavia, are 
are always of that religion, and purchase their 
dignity from the Porte. But what they obtain by 
corruption, they ^cerdse with injustice and' ra* 
pacity ; and endeavour to indemnify themselves, 
for- the expense of the purchase, by oppressing 
the miserable inhabitants. It is even asserted that 
it is safer to trust to the downright caprice of a 
Turkish Pacha, than to the wify treachery of a 
Christian Hospodor. It is our intention, however, 
to steer our course, if a sea phrase may be 
allowed to persons who have but lately quitted 
that eiement,*-on the north side of the Ister, and 
to avail ourselves of such means of conveyance as 
chance may thi*ow in our way. Coaches are out 
of the questl<»i. If we and our baggage can pro* 
ceed by means of carts or horses, we must think 
ourselves happy. 

In the mean time, have travellers atiiome need 
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to dwell on these diseouragiTig refiecttmi9 1 Is qqC 
our joumey to be traced on the map^ wiule be- 
fiwe us 

« 

The ciicliet tibxanija on thf lieai:t]i. 

Let us suppose ourselvciB cheerfully leavings 
the PoBtus, and makiug fdr the capital of WaUa- 
chia^ which is Tergovise. There is iiothiag p^r-' 
titular} hoM'ever, to cali our attention^ .but the 
natnes of the provinces^ aitd the wretchedness of 
the inhabitants^ who^ toil for mere support, as 
more would only go to enrich their merciiess gQ- 
vemors. . ^ 

On the north of the Danube are, Bessarabia^ 
Wallachia, Moldavia, andTmivsylvaDia, whtcii Isist 
is attached ^o Hungary, ai^d subject to the house 
of Austria.''— Below the river, tie Bulgaria, Ser<- 
via, and Bosnia, all within the dominion of the 
Sultan. In former times, these provinces were 
peo]^d by the Mysiansy Getae, a^ Daci, whoni 
the Romans were never able completely to sab« 
due. In order to have an easier access to the lat- 
ter, Trajan built a celebrated /bridge on the I s- 
ter, of which' some magnificent remains are said 
to be iitill visible, in the neiglibourhood of 9el- 
grade. 

' In Transylvania and Sclavonia, we meet with 
Christians only, generally of the Catholic Church, 
though we are told that Protestants are tolerated.. 
But they trouble themselves, in these countries, 
very little about religion. Their attentbn is 
principally occupied with their Turkish neigh- 
aours, of whose ihcurstoos they are in ^ntinual 
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learj so that it is said to be. no unusual thing to see 
a man holding the plough with a musket either 
slung on his shoulders, or fastened to the imple- 
ment which lie guides. 

Not having much inclination to tarry at the ca- 
pital of WallaLciiia, let us mak^ haste to cross the 
Iron^Gate Mountains^ that, botrnd Transylvania^ 
and proceed to HerniaDStddtf ita capital, to rest 
aad refrefshourseli^es. Our object, at present, is 
t^ reach Peat and Buda, in. Hungary, as soon as 
possible. Tho»B two cities occupy each side of 
the Danube^ and are sometimes considered as the 
metit>poBs of that kingdom* One or both of tl^em 
continued once, for a long time, in the hands of 
the Turks^ and, to this day, they retain some of 
tile customi» of thm. people, e'specially the use of 
tiie warm hath, which la not very auitable to a cli- 
mate (iiat is not warm. 

Not far from Pest, at which we have now 
arrive, la the town or village of Toktiy, famous 
iffp the richest wine, perhaps, in the worlds what* 
ever the wine of Sciraz may have been, which is 
celebrated in Arabian tales. Tokay wine is mo- 
nopofized by.the Monarchs^ tlie Princes of Aus- 
tria ; and» on that account, none of it can be pro« 
cufed, at any price, except what the Emperor 
spares^ as presets, to other princes, or to his 
personal friends. 
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Uungtry ; Amval at Freitmrgh« 

• • • 1 * 

Iv we were to give way ,to our wiske$t we cou^d 
dwell long in Hungairy,. It wds once a land of 
UUerty^ aiKl theo i^ wiei^, also, a iand of tieroea. 
The crown was ekctive, and could not be b©- 
stow<^d on i*ei]fiale9« But the power of. the hpi^se 
of Austria, the ambition of which never slum* 
bers, brojke through, tlie cox^stitOtipn of ^he coun* 
try, rendered the kingdom an hereditary posses- 
sion, and evenobUged the Hungarians tq.accept 
of a female for their Prince,. in the pcr$Q|i of Ma^ 
ria Theresa, grandmother of the present Empe^ 
ror of Austria.^^Tbe St^ites, after losJng the sub-- 
stance of their constitution, .clun|^ to the shadfyw«> 
When they no longer had a King, as their laws- 
required, they cajled.that Pri|)cess their iTti^, 
and net their Queen, and served and assisted her 
with %eal and fidelity, when, in her necessity, Abcr 
condescended to throw herseif on their gallantly 
and generosity. The story is worth telling, thoui^ 
the proper place for relating it is Presburgh, tbe 
the scene of that memorable transaction. 

The Catholic is the established religion here. 
It is supposed, however, that Protestants and 
members of the Greek Church form ^ the ma'* 
jorrty of the people. They enjoy as much libeity 
as can well be expected, while states assume the 
right to grant toleration to their subjects, ot* the 
priviieii^e of worsiiipping Che Almighty. In civil 
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inatterdt tliooglv Hbertji' is but a name, the Huit- 
ganans retain many of its blessings, through the 
connii^anee o^their Monarchs ; who have thought 
it tht bee»t policy to give as little occasion as pofi* 
sible for clrscoment and revolt. 

With these descendants and successors of tJie 
FfttiiKmiania^ an Ehgli&hnian ol^n^ an afHnity, be** 
tause they have been free, stlli /o-t^^? liberty, and 
deserve to recover that freedoni of which they 
have be^ deprived by their Princes, who^ owed 
to the choice of their subjects, originally, the 
crown wbich they weflr. Sach are Monarchs, 
Hsfed to goVem by sovereign will ! Such renims 
"tiiey make to a generous, unsuspecting, alid con- 
fiding people. Hungarians, we pity you, and 
hope that you are reserved for a better fate 5 

The Carpathian Hills divide this cc»untry from 
Bbland^ We could wish to visit the latter before 
we return hothe. But, alas! Poland is no more. 
We have not the heart to sui*vey the ruins of a 
potent republic, now reduced under ti>e sh^uie- 
less domination of thrive tyrannical states ; which, 
to aggrandize themselves, subjugated this inde- 
pendent, and, in some sense, ft^ee nation ; and, 
without a blush, acceptedr contentedly, the eite- 
cratiof^ of mankind in return, which will ev«r 
pursue them, and, probably, visit them, in d^e 
time, with severe punishment. No, we cannot 
vittt Poland* Its bleeding image is stamped on 
our hearts ; and its cause, if any cause, would in- 
duce us to draw the sword to expel its rapacious 
tyrants. 

We are now on our way to Presburgh, coast- 
ing the magnificetit stream of the Donaw. At 
that real capital of the cotintry, we shall stop to 
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hear tbi& tale of Maria. Thereita^ and other taiks 
that merit telling. 

We cannot help adtwinnj? the fertility oC the 
soil on the banks of this celebrated ittream^ and it 
ia said that no land in the world can be, naturallj, 
richer than that which runs from Buda to. B^- 
ghide. The abundance of- almost every, aortof 
produce is such, that com and otlier arjticles are 
.here sometimes at a sixth pait of the price 
which they bear irt Germany .-*B«t these natural 
advantages are attended with ditsadvantages which 
greatly lessen their .Value. The ground is 
swampy almost; every where on the Daoube^ 
from Pre^burgh to the Black Sea. Diseases are 
the consequence, and the Hungarians of the 
Donaw are not long-liAred. Agues and pestilent 
tial disorders are frequent, and commit great 
havock among the inhabitants. 

These evils would not long continue if the 
people enjoyed freedom. , TJie energy, supplied 
by the spirit of liberiy, would soon remove the 
causes of them* Industry would drain the 
marshes^ and the channel of the river would. be 
made to convey away the stagnant waters to the 
bosom of the Euxtne. . When will states under* 
stand tlieir true interest ? Might, not the exam- 
ple of Holland, teach the House of Austria how 
much may. be done for the benefit of government 
and for the happiness of mankind, by allowing. to 
the subject those privileges which conduce 
equally to the good of the. governors and the go- 
verned ? 

At a greater distance from the river, , the air 
of Hungai^ i^ sweet and salubrious^ but the la6d 
is not so fruitful. Industry is wanting to re- 
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woedy the defects of nature. Industrf can never 
lie expected where the people are not free. 
Slill, Htmga¥ians are eompatrativefy happy^ be- 
arose -dtey are not altogether fn bondage. Some 
of the forms of their former liberty remahi to 
tbeni' The trnm>xed despotisni^ which reigns 
im Molf^atia and Waltachk, has broken the spi» 
tUs oi their inhabitants ; wd the contrast is great 
between them and these, their less oppressed 
iaeig^hbocirs, who are, We hope, reserved fsr com- 
plete happiness^ in the enjoyment of knowledge 
«id the rights of humanity. 

' The mines of this country were once very cele- 
Itfated* But the wars between the Turks and 
Austriansy of which this land was often the 
scene, have occasioiied their decline. Yet, even 
nivw, ihiey are worked, in several places, to ad* 
vantage, and with more knowledge an^ skill 
titan in most other places. 

But we are arrived at Presburgh, without 
passing through ^y remarkable towns or cities^ 
since we left Buda. On our left hand, is the 
fortress of Raab, which is celebrated for its 
strength, and for its importance as a bulwark 
agtinstthe incursions of the Ottoman forces.*-^ 
The city which, with the aid of fancy, we have 
itow entered, is the modem capital of this king* 
dcrni, and the States hold their assemblies in k. 
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PART m. 

r ' . . . 

Uliuria Thereia J Peace Of Presbur^ft, 

V 

At Presburgh, the interestitig Maria Theresi, 
in her distress, met ^le aasenjbied fepreseiit»» 
tives of the Hupgamn nation. A Princess hi 
ai^liction softened the hearts of the gallant !».• 
bles ; who forgot their j«st causes of discontent 
in. the concern which they felt for a/beautiliri fo- 
male, and a weeping princess, who threw herself 
on their protection, and entreated thdr aid ^' iii 
her inmost need" 

Maria Theresa was the daughter of Charles 
tfie Sixth, Emperor of Germarry, the hsst 
male inheritor of the Austriufn doraiwions. .Her 
title was defective j for, if a female couki succeed 
to the possessions of her house, her fatiier ought 
to have been" excluded, as other princesses hsid a 
prior claim. It is from her that the present 
Austrian family inherit their states; but it i« a 
m^xim, held sacred in the law of nations, that a 
successful usurpanon removes allvdefect ^f title. 

But the Hungarians thought little of the light 
by which she held the sceptre. They listened to 
the voice of honor, which called on theni to de* 
feiid the afflicted. The question was to them 
still more interesting. Their country required 
their energy ta repel invasion, an«l patriotism ex* 
pelled every other sentiment. The cause of Ma- 
ria Theresa was become the cause of Hungary ; 
which they would not permit to be entered by 
ihQ enemy, or to be subjugated by foreigners and 
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foes. Such a ^gbt is grand ; and every nation, 
placed in the same sitiiation^ and purautng the 
sarae ennol^ing conductt cannot fail to meet with 
.the enthusiastic applause of all lovers of honor 
a^ ?irtue., 

To the patriotic feelings of the brave Hun- 
garians, Maria contrived to fiM^ociate those of 
gallantry and generosity, k^^^ . 

-vShe appeared in the Diet witn a'inelaocliolf 
4lgnity« The fortune of the King of Prussia ha<l 
reduced her affairs to extremity. The French 
and Bavarians, also^ pressed her on another side. 
Her otlier states ^¥c^e exhausted, and her fate 
hong on the detern^ination of Hungary ; which 
would soon experience the calunikies of war 
within its own confines, if she did iK>t resolve, in 
time, to face the danger. It was the common 
danger ^ and it was represented by their sovereign 
in person; whose eloquence and beauty subdued 
every heart* 

In her arms she held her infant son, beh* to 
her prosperity or afllictions. She presented hiip 
to the admiration and compasskm of the assem^ 
bled senate and people. They mingled their 
tears with tlKMe of their lovely king, as they 
chose to call the princess who appealed to 
ifaeir^ymp^hy. Their enthusiasm was roused* 
They shouted assent to all her demands. Per- 
ibnnance followed closely on their promises. 
The nation fiew to arms; and, by a seasonable 
interposition, saved their sovereign and their 
country* 

From this, moment the throne of Maria The* 
resa was established, and has descended safely to 
her chiidren^s children. The son, wh<»n tiie 
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beauteoas mothtpi: presented to the people 6f 
Hungary, thotight too little, when he obtaiaed 
fthe sceptre, of the ^ligations rep^ived from his 
noble subjects. Fe'w of their Tnoparcli& hate b^ 
ha vied to them with wore disrespect and i& justice 
than Joseph the Sec(md.-^uch is the gtatitude 
of tlespotic sovereigns! 

This memorable, ypinsaction is calculated to 
fill us with a high fegatd for the virtue and 
loyalty, arid patrit^ti^m of this brave and noble 
people, who still thought that they had some- 
thing worth defending. What a delightfuf thing 
it would be if €uch a people ctiuld yet be frcse I 
Every spot should be 4ield sacred in which this 
scene was displayed. Few cities can boast> like 
Presbnrgh, of having witnessed an occurrcnefe^ 
ftilly deserving of immoftal honour. Gtery will 
for ever surround the Pannonian metropolis, ^nd, 
V while men regard virtue and sentdbiiity, Pres- 
burgh will be acknowledged a Queen of' dtie* J 
' Another circumstafice, of nearly equal Impor- 
tance, though not of equal fascination, occurred 
in this place. Here was concluded the peace of 
Presburgh^ between the Emperors of France and 
Crcrraany, by which the Austiian monarchy was 
saved frpm inevitable destruction. It was as 
good as given up for lost. By this peace, ho#- 
eirer, it was preserved in almost all its splendor. 
To what the fact ought to be attributedy^whtt- 
ther to unexampled generosity in the conqueror) 
'Oi' to some as yet utiknown and mysterious cause^ 
•—cannot be ascertained. It ivas, howevcir, the 
-Ineans of salvation to the Germanic Emperor, 
though it was foHow^ by the loss of his title, 
which vi^s superseded by tliat of Emperor of 
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Austria. Subsequent attempts of this emperor^ 
to repress the power of France, are a proof ot 
the ei^tent in vhich his authority was restoredf 
by the peace of Presburgh. 

Happy woold it be for his oppressed subjects 
if be had remained contented. The people ever 
si^er when restlessness or ambition sways ^' the 
monarch's mind .'* War is the greatest scourge 
of the world, more destructive than " plague^ 
.'wd pestilence} and famine." War lays the axe 
at tlpe root of learning, arts, and intellect. .War 
subjects the soul and heart of man to devastation«i 
W^r banishes feeling and mprality from the ha- 
bitations of men. Let us then devoqtiy offer 
tbe prayers cont;ained in our Liturgy, " Give 
peace in our days, O. Lord,'* and ^^ may it please 
thee to giye to all nations unity} peace, and con^ 
€i?rdl" 
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PART IV. 

Lftmentationi and hopes on ^vitttfig Aungt^f. 

'Wkli, shall we remain any longer in the mo- 
dern capital of the Huns ? There is no parti- 
cular attraction in this place itself, though It 
does not disgust us by manners totally at vanance 
with our own, such as we found in the metropo- 
lis of the Sultans. 

The dress of the Hungarian Nobles is hand- 
some in a high degree. That of the people, is 
tiot entitled to much praise, though its pecuiif 
arities ought not to excite in us any antipathy or 
prejudite. It answers its chi^f ends ; and tiiat 
is the most that can be said of the dress of many 
other people. They have the same right to de- 
ride and despise ours, as we have to contemn 
that which they have chosen. 

We leave the Hungarians with more regret 
than we usually feel on quilting any people whom 
we visit. We pity them, because of their lost 
freedom, and we love them, because they once 
possessed it, and still lament its' loss. Alas! 
there is little hope for them or for any other na- 
tions in Europe ; as there seems to be a general 
confederacy of the great states,-— with the bar- 
barous and despotic government of Russia at 
their head,— that will scarcely allow of complaint 
or amendment. Poland has already been en- 
slaved and divided by them. Let us hope that 
the people of Hungary will never forget that 
they once had liberty $ nor be so habituated to 
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shvery aa not to be rea4y to break their fetters> 
QD the fii^t opportunity that shall offer. 

How delightful woul4 even this world be, if 
dl had J^nowledge and Uberty I From them 
every good would Oow, and the present state 
vould become, practically, one of prepararation 
fat aJbetter ! 
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PART t. 

Vitena ; the Attitrians ; l>etpotic Monarchies. 

AnaivsD at Vieiina, the capital of the dotnlnlobs 
of the Hoafte of Aastria, we may repose oaiv 
selves for a white ; as we can' now, m this great 
city, obtain every comfort suitable to our halnts 
and wishes. This is, in46^d, an European city. 

Travellers, who have a luxurious turn of 
jBin,d, are not very fit to undertake the journeys 
and voyages which we have completed. They 
would be ^miserable if they could not procure all 
the good things to which they have been ac- 
customed, in such oppressed countries as we 
have surveyed, they could not be had, for where 
the people are ignorant and enslaved, they must 
be poor^ I'heir best things are but indifierent, 
and very often only the woi^t can be had. 

We, it is true, travel at homty but it is^'wisc 
and advantap^eous not to allow ourselves to de- 
pend on indulgences, which, in many circum- 
stances, we may not have it in our power to com* 
mand. We should be prepared, by a reasonable 
Bioderatloo in every thing, for any change that 
may happ^ ; and for absence from our homes 
and our comforts, should events requite that we 
should quit our country, and sojourn in foreign 
lands. It is in ourselves that our happiness is 
ehieily to be found. Nothing is more valuable 
than a eound mind in a wund iody ; moderate ha- 
bits ; and a quiet and innocent conscience. 

Although V^ienna h the capital of a despotic 
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montirGhy, yet becairae it i<: the capital, it is re** 
plete with splendoF and riches. In such states, 
the people are ever poor, while the government 
is surrounded with pomp and hixur^, which it 
obtains at the expense of the miserable subjects* 

Rtiissia, for instance, is poor and barbarous al- 
most bey<md belief; not a ray of freedom, and 
scarcely a ray of knowledge, can be found in its 
whole extent. The wretched beings, scattered 
oyer that vast em^re> are the property of great 
lords and landholders, and are daily bou^t and 
mMt like^ cattle in the market. The Russian 
Nobles ase notorious gamblers, and it is no un* 
usual thing fer one of them to lose, at a game of 
cards, a hundred peasants,' as people aitumg us 
Ipse a hundred shillings or guineas. When that 
takes.place, the degraded' creatures are marched 
over to the estate of the person who has won 
them. Notwithstanding all this, the government, 
and nobles of Russia live in the greatest grandeur 
and indulgence possible* Th^ are sunk in sloth 
and eifeii>inacy, like the retainers of Asiatic 
courts* 

The same- degi^ee of slavery does not prevail 
in the ^ates of Austria ; and^ of course^ there is 
not the same degree of poverty^ ignorancey ai^ 
miaery. But the peopleiuot being free, are not, 
and cannot be, rich i while the court ia pompons 
and proud, and in )«ftnt ctf no luxury. The me- 
tropolis partakes of the prosperity of the court 
and government, and supplies them with the 
means to gratify their appedtes. Even here, 
however, wretchedness, prevails so much that our 
pity is excited every mcyment. Indeed^in every 
coiuiti7> and eq>eeialiy in etery great city, where . 

▼OL. I, K 
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despoti&m prevails, the in»ttire of porctty and 
riches is enough to excite astonisl^Tneut. We 
saw the same in Portugal Spain, smd Ti^rkfy ; 
and we observe it het*e, on all sides, though in a 
Jess degree. 

This is one of the fine cities of £urope.<*-^TI)e 
suburbs are beautiful, thougl;! the ' old town is 
close, and built in a bad ta^te.T-^Theicountr]^^ as 
we saw in our way from Presbdrgh, i& ricli be- 
yond description. It is covered with the largest 
trees, that seem to grow to a siaenot to he met 
with elsewhere.-i-The cUmate is warmand d^ 
lightful, and the fruit is fine beyond example. 
The vine grows in great perfection^ and nothing 
seems to fail, though the husbandry is every 
where too bad. *^ You thought, Charl^, that it 
woxild have been a happy circjumstance^ }f we 
had arrived at Jersey in autumn, fop the sake of 
the fruit. Well, here we are in atttumn. In a 
country still mo»e favorable ; whi^re we can hav€ 
as good fruit as can be met with^ perhaps, in thf» 
whole world.'* ... 

Nature has doiie so much for this country^^-^by 
placing it in a fine climate, and fi^niishing it with 
a rich soil, on the banks of the finest river in 
£uropc,-«-that the Austrian peasants jand farmers 
have a greater air of being at their jee^e than in 
m6st other tlespolic states* fo art they are iiot 
much indebted, bor to the ^^ernment ; though 
the humanity of thomoiiarchs of Austria to.th^rr 
hereditary provinces ha^ heen.much praised^^Thi^ 
is the more remarkable, ias /the pride of the 
Hbiise of Hapsburgti, or rather of the House of 
Lorraine, is greater, perhaps, than that of any 
R<^istl raeey out of Asia^ £Uit whatever ^pcide 
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they may mamfest towards other kingdoms, they 
have generally conducted themselves with a 
great degree of pc»ternal lenity to their proper 
subjects. However, tbeir pride, and their ig- 
nori^ce of their own true greatness and interest, 
have prevented them, in all ages, from giving li- 
berty to their subjects. 

' The people of Au^ilHa,' as we may*naturaHy 
supp<jiser haVi^, shc^wn some inclinatiun to obtain 
th^ rigtus to which man h entitled.. None, ex- 
cept such as the Russians* who are sunk too 
Jow in the rank x>f human beings to have the feel- 
ings cpQimon to their species ; none can be with- 
out wi^es o{ this ' nature sometimes obtruding 
tliema(^lv€s. But it sefims that their own ig- 
xiotanc«, and the general lenity o^the govern- 
ment, have prevented them from being vex'y. pe- 
remptory ki their, demands of freedom; and 
they' appeac prettf well satisfied with their con- 
dition. 

If the states knew how to derive all the adyan- 
tatge that they are capable , of affording from a 
numerous popiilation and rich ,territQry, it would,^ 
bestow freedoni on, the people. Then knowledge 
and industry w^ukl prevail ;.iind the hearts of 
the subjects wouU) be wjih their governors, whOTn 
ike J would cheerfully support and defend, on 
every just and i^ccssary occasion. 
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PAAtVI. 

Comparison of the Catholic and Pretcstant Ti^ligkilit, at to ili^ir 
influence on Knowledge, Industry, Liberty, and Happiness. 

This country, and Bavaria in its neighbourhood, 
are completely Catholic. Thewumber of Priests, 
tfcat swarm every where in town and country, 
would soon convince m of that fact, without any 
express information. It is a very remarkable 
thing, that the whole of the south of Europe, viz, 
Atistria, Bavada, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Sicily, are in union v^ith the Church of Rofii« ; 
and that fli^he North, except Poiaud, viz. Ger- 
many, England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, pro- 
fess the Protestant feith, in one form or other« 
Russia, being as much in Asia as in Europe, 

\ needs not |o be excepted, though of the Greek 
Church, which is a more barbaroUs form of 
Superstition than the Rdman doctrine. Besides, 

. a very large portion of its European subjects are 
Protestants; and the Jxroper Russians are too 
grossly ignorant to have a word said about their 
religion. Nor should we except Ireland, as the 
established religion is Protestant ; and a great 
number of the inh£d)itants ^re of that persuasion : 
thbugh not the majority, who are Catholics. 

It is worth , while, for two reasons, to notice 
the religion of the people of Euroj^e', so different 
in the Nocth and in the South. 

First, it seems, from this singular state of 
things, that the inhabitants of warm climates are 
the creatures of indolence and passion, while 
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thofte of colder regions are more guided by rqa- 
BOD and refiectioD. The Catholic religion re- 
quires, from its votaries, an implicit faith in 
whatever the Church ordains, and entire submis* 
sion to its authority. To this the indolent have 
no objection. At the s^me time, the ceremonies 
of the Roman religion are poinpous and shewy 
beyond description ; probably more ao than the 
grandest observances of Pagan Rome. Besides, it 
presents to men visible objects to interest and ip- 
flame them, such as statues aiid pictures, repre- 
senting saints, angels, judgment, heaven, and 
hell, and even Jesus Christ and his cross, and! 
sometimes God Almighty himself. These things 
rouse the passiol^s, and appear to be quite suited 
to the men of the souUi every ^^^^^m^'/^ 

The passions of the northern inhffil^nfs would 
seem to be less powertui ; and their disposjition 
to think would appear to be greater than their 
readiness to ^ feel. Their religious , system, at 
least, answers to this character. They do not 
submk to authority in religion, but insist upon it 
that men should judge ; they make the Bible 
the rule of their fa^h^— if they act up to .their 
Protestant principle,— -and not the decrees oi 
Popes and councils. They submit to God and 
not to men, and will find out, for themselves, 
what God requires; without allowing any to find 
it out &r them, or to . dictate to. tl>em* This 
they profess, at least, to do, however they may 
practise^ We in%ht expect from tins difference 
in thieir principles, that a great difference tafees 
place in their characters, and that more intellect 
must prevail in the Noafth than in the South. ^ 

N0W9 ou^ seeonU feasony for suitipg that the 

%2 ^ 
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southern people arc Catholics, aiid the nortbern 
Protestants, is that very cirjouiTistance* Tlie 
people to the northward are, in fact, poi^sessed of 
more mind and knowledge ; and those to tiie 
southward are niore under thp influertce of feel- 
ing and passion. This we now assert as a fact. 
*^Ut to see the contrast noore distinctly, let us 
consider this country* Gennany, witli this v^yr. 
In Vienna, the inhabitants ai'e axeeedingly, vo- 
luptuous, and, at the same time^ proverbially 
aupersiitious. Courtezans are seen, prostrate 
/and ih tears, fojr many hours, before an irnaj;© op 
a crucifix Here is also an universal taste for 
music and for waltzing. Eating ^eems the 
business of life. Pleasure, in every form is .pur- 
sued with^4|||^erness. But it is said that there i» 
not one instance of craifience in lite mtu re to be 
found in the annals of the whole South of Ger- 
many, atnong Catholics, through all Austria, Bo- 
hemia, and Bavaria, few cIiarsM^ters civn be 
mentioned of moderate learning. The priests^ 
who in Protestant eoMntries are more disMiiguish- 
ed by a knowledge of letters and of science th^rt 
other men, are in these a universal disgrace to their 
order ; illiterate, and immoral also, as they are 9tU 
most without rivals to inspire them with shame«^ 
In the Pi*otestant states of Germany, the very 
revprse is the case. In spite of their warn of 
civil liberty; the religious freedom on which 
their reiigioiv. is founded,-— though it be, how- 
ever, far from being perfect,— yet, produces 
thinking, And thinking produces knowledge^ and 
leads to leaniing. No country can rival Noith 
Germany in these. fe&pects, but England; where 
citil4iberty carries man fonsrard to a stillhig^her 
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decree of ta4etit attd improvement. Englishmen 
now do justice to the literature of the Germans, 
and their workft- are in gi-eat demand and repute 
among us* 

Thet'e is very little liberty in any part of Eu- 
rope, But the little to be. found is almost uni- 
versally' to be met with in Protestant countrie». 
It is most certain that scarcely any country, we 
may venture to say that no country, is free that 
professes the Popijjh faith. The influence of the 
priests, of that church, is so great that they can 
mould 4he people almost as they please ; and 
thostj priests have uniformly an antipathy to 
knowledge and freedom. Their own power def 
pends oti the gross ignorance and abject submist 
sion of the people. In order to secure them* 
selves and their own interest they employ their 
infliwfric« to keep men in civil as well as religi- 
ous T)ondage; well knowing that if they shake 
off the one, it would not be long before they 
would banish the other. To ignorance and 
priestly ascendancy we are to attribute the uni- 
versal slavery prevailing in Popish countries. 
Both are necessary to the stability of that Church; 
and lK>th are, on that account, perpetuated. Th6 
bondage and misery of the people are the natural 
effects. 

On passing from a Catholic to a Protestant 
district, in Switzerland or Germany, the appear* 
ance of things immediately changes. More 
neatness and wealth, more comfort and intelli- 
gence, at once, discover themselves ; cvea when 
the civil condition of the two i$ exactly the same* 
Among the Swiss, especially, a Protestant Can? 
ton may be distinguished from one that is Papal, 
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hf the eyCf iik a moment. In Germany , it is 
much the same. The Provinces of Saxony and 
Brandenburgh are naturally poor in companaon 
with the Danubian states of Austria and Bavana. 
Yet, how powerful have they made themselvest. 
and how well cultivated are they, all things con- 
sidered ! 

If something like liberty, of one kind only, 
produces such effects, what might be expected 
from complete freedom? As it is, knowledge, 
learhing, arts, manufactures, agriculture, compe- 
tence, happiness, haVe made considerable ad- 
vances, where any liberty has, prevailed,^ though 
nature has been niggardly. What would be the 
ease, where nature has been so bountiful as on 
the Danube, \i some freedom only were known ? 
What a country would Gerjonany be, if we could 
hai} H as a free Land ! May that be its l|Eippy 
lot, at no distant period i 
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PARt vn. 

Succinct account of Genmiy* 

GsRMAKT is divided into nine circles, wfiich aro 
parcelled out into innumerable principalities and 
govemmlents. It is said that of such there are 
iiot less than three hundred^ and each has sove* 
reign poiieer over the people. From this capital 
of Austria, n^hich some have considered as the 
capital of the whole country, let us look round us 
on this extended land. We, by means of our 
maps, conveniently displayed, can take our sta- 
tion where we pleasie, and see at any distence. 
Beiiin is as much at our command as Vienna, 

We cannot, however, pnetend to notice every 
fittle state. — ^Tbe principal ones are Austria, Bo- 
hemia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Prussia.— tiesse 
Cassel, Wurtemburg, Baden, and the Rhine dis- 
tricts, de&ei*ve to be mentioned ; and, perhaps, 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Mecklenburg. Ger- 
many is bounded, on the east, by Poland and Hun- 
gary ; on tfie south, by the Alps ; on the west, 
by the Rhine and the German Ocean ; and, on 
the north, by the Baltic Sea. While we trace 
these boundaries, we may just observe that with- 
in them are included, in some measure, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Denmark. It is our intemtron, 
however, to pay our respects to these last in some 
future Tours ; on which account, we shall not 
think of them in what we have further to say of 
Germany. 
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The Romans were acquainted with (»ermaiiy> 
at least in part* Csesar passed the Rhine from 
France, and wished to reach and Chastise ti;e 
iS^ei^t, inhabiting njearly what is now called the 
circle of ^wabia. But h^ couki not obtain his ob- 
jecty for these people withdrew on his approach* 
He was, therefore, indticecfto return without 
making any conquest. More progress was made 
in latter. times, though the Romans could never 
subdue the Germans. They were then, as now, 
divided into numerous tribes, seldom united, and 
often at war with one another. 
. The evils arising from these most absurd di- 
visions and subdivisions are incalculable) and the 
Oermans must be a ^'ondevCul people to haye sur- 
inoiinted them in so great a degree, under such 
disadvantages. They have acquired even a high 
degree of celebrity, in art^ ahd literature ; and 
would, certainly, surpass roost nations in Europe, 
if .their natural talents and uncomthon industry 
were not checked by their miserable civil condi- 
tipn. Their fate seems to be almost hopeless. 
Their governors have endeavoured to force na- 
ture, and to render their districts flourishing with- 
out restoring to the people their rights. Never 
have their Princes made even a pretence to ren- 
der them free^ and to give them an interest in 
their country by constitutional security toper- 
sons tkiid property. The people themselves have 
no resource but in emigratiofu Thousands, be- 
cause of their misery and bondage, are yearly 
quitting the soii, on which they were born, — the 
friends and kindred to whom they are attached. 
The Gernians have in all ages loved liberty ; aiw) 
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wh^t can su^h people do better thdl^ to $e^]^ f^ 
and plenty* and happiness with It, in Atn^rlpa i 

Ther.e is no hop« for the brave ^ut l)aple$s- 
Germ^n3- Their blood is $hed in torrents for 
their governors ; bgt they remain in the^i|)^ 
condition after every display of loys^lty and patrii'* 
otism. They deserve a better retumi find thQ 
least sense of justice or honour would reMr^4 
ibcm more generously. But |t cannot l^e re- 
peated too often, thfit there is no hopp fo^ M^^^i 
but to be^r their chains and jiUeviate its tpn^i^e^' 
by putient endurance. 

If histpry find experience should b^ Ul^en (op 
our direction, nothing can be expected fropi^ thefr 
painccs ;-:rt)iey are |po nuiii^ipM? tP. c^oncMr )». 
any general plan ;— und, if some shQi|ld ((e^^igii a 
reform in their dominions, the others wbuld 
scarcely permit it, for fear of the effect of such 
an example. Among all the projects of the Ger- 
man sovereigns, none in favour of liberty has ev- 
er been adopted ; and, without that, nothing will 
Hvail, to any extent, to render a people happy. 

From themselves no good can come to the Ger- 
mans. Were one little state, tired of oppressions 
to make an effort to shake off the yoke which the 
people are obliged to cany, its next neighbour, 
from jealousy or apathy to human rights, wouM 
interfere and crush the attempt. Among so ma- "^ 
ny petty provinces there never can be a general 
and simultaneous feeling, without which nothing 
good can be effected. 

It is devoutly to be wished that all shoi^ld form 
but one or two states ; that there might spring 
up a German fieofiUj instead of the hordes and 
tribes which now compose them ;— ^Bavariian^ 
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Ausitiians, Swabians, Wurtemburghers, Hanove- 
rians, Brunswickers, Saxons, Mecklenburghers, 
Brandenborgbers, &c. ;-— envious of^one aootber:, 
and checks on ohe another's improvement, and 
prosperity, and liberty. But there is no hope of 
this, unless Divine Providence should contrive 
lAeans at present beyond the foresig^bt of human 
beings, , ^ 

It may be said that some advantages may arise 
flrom this division and opposition. But they are 
so unimportant as not to dsserve consideration ; 
and are outweighed by the monstrous calainities 
that proceed from this most incongruous state of 
human society Germans ! You have our hearty 
benevolence and good will | we wish we couM 
bid you hope ! 
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PART vra. 

lUfHd meeoont of the Journey fVom Vieaim Home ; HecapitQlttiaiu 

Wr could not cast our eyes over Germany, or 
rather our convenient map of it, without making 
the reflections above stated. We are now going 
to quit this capital and countiy, with gratitude 
ibr the hospitality shewn us, and glad to see these 
good Austrians looking so plump in their rich 
lafkd ; fso contented in their dullness, ignorance, 
and superstition. They are tolerably clad and 
fed, thanks to their fertile fietda and to their com*; 
passionate masters, who are not cruel masters, 
though they have absolute power over the slow 
and plodding beings who support them. May 
Heaven contrive to break their civil and religious 
fetters ; and elevate them into intellect, and liber* 
ty, and knowledge, and enjoyment i 

We find our road from this city towards home 
still en the hanks of the majestic Donaw. We 
meet with many cities of considerable cofise« 
quence in, its vicinity, which may be named in 
order. — Lintz, ^Itzburg, Passau, Ratisbon, In- 
goldstat, < Munich, Inspruck, Ailgsburg, Ulm," 
Nurembtirgv Stutgard, Friburg.— The Elector of 
Bavaria) whose capital is Munich, has lately t3een 
made a kinif, by Bonaparte ; — as has the Duke 
of Wuptemburg, whose chief city is Stutgard, by 
the same renowned chieftain; 

We now leave the Danube ; it has been long 
pur companion, many hundred miles, from the 

VOL. I. I- 
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Black Sea. Bf!t we shall soon replace it by a 
stream as celebrated, and altnoat of equal magni- 
tude. ■ 

Nothing is more striking in Germany than its 
important rivers, which, to a free people, would 
be invaluable. The Dutch, who have Iwig en- 
joyed a considerable portion of liberty, and shewn 
xinexampled industry, have rendered the Rhine 
incalculably beneficial ; while the- Danube, along 
whose banks the song of freedom has not, for a 
long time, Ijeen heard j is comparatively useless; 
The Elbe^ also, has been turfted to advantage by 
tlie Hamburgers ; and, wherever a free town 
occurs in this wide territory, knowledge* wealth, 
and happiness, have been displayed, to a great 
degree ; and diligence has turned to some bene- 
fit the gifts of nature. 

A remark^ however, forces itself here on our 
minds. Without doubt, a portion of liberty has 
produced thes^ effects. But, because it nevet 
has been sufficiently diffused among the peojlile^ 
Jior enjoyed by the whole community to a degrefc 
to create a powerful interest, it ceased to occupy 
their minds, in the lapse of time ; and the spirit 
i>f trade y which arose' out of it, became the pre- 
dOminaut passion. The Dutch and Hamburgers* 
when they 0omplain, kment that their trade 
has decayed. Seldom or: never do they exclaim 
against the tyranny which may have overtaken 
them. If they can be roused, by any joyy frOm 
brooding over their gains, it is when something 
' has advanced their tommerce. We^ Engiishraeh, 
'feel indignaut at this. It is true^ the commerGfal 
part of our countrymen have feelings very siniilar 
tothese« But the British nation, whatever xtof 
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be fjie caisft with particular towns, is still aillye to 
sentimeots of liberty ; while it is sensible to the 
, calls <^ business j ako, which has arisen from its 
fcee coDstitution. We have not lost sight of the < 
(lause by attending to the effect. 

.Yet we must be capdid in our judgment, and 
reflect that our superiority, in this respect, has a 
foundation ; as well as the inferiority to ti^ of the 
pec^le whom we. have mentioned. We have all 
4 concern ia the privileges enjoyed by our natiotr. 
.Every man is, in a great degree, interested in 
British freedom ; in the trial by jury, at least ; 
which) if fairly administered, is a blessing of mor^ 
Importance to the peQp}e, generally, than any 
other. , This, was not the case in Holland or in 
Hamburg Their constitutions were beneficial 
to some. members of the community chiefly. The 
])eojile wer^ nearly in the same condition, as to 
freedom^ with. the Mibjects of despotic states; 
^ough their governors , ruled over them with 
inore consideration ^nd justice. England is jea- 
lous of her rights^ because they are more general 
than in the countries raehtioned, which feel 
little interest because they are. but little coo* 
cerned* . 

From tjlm to Frankfort, no great river occurs, 
nor any city of great consequence.— We should 
observe^ on tho mapj the course of the Rhine from 
it^ soui:ce in the Alps to Mentz, w^iich is not fat* 
from us. It r^ses in Switzerland and passes by 
Schaft'hiiusen and Basle ; when, turning ^to th<f 
North, it flows by Strasburg, Spire, Worm«a 
IS^ear it are the cities of Baden, Heidelburg, Man- 
beim, Darthstad. — At Mentz it receives theMein, 
0n which Frankfort stands, which is a town of 
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considerable name, free and fiourishfng.- After 
leaving Ment^t which is a great place,-^^Bce tlie 
Capital of the first ArchMshdp of Germai||c, who 
irais also the first Elector^— the Rhine ^uns by 
Coblentz, Cologue, Dusseldorf, Cleves ; and, af- 
ter dividing itself into various streams in Holland, 
empties itself into the North sea.^^Towar^ls the 
North, we see many cities of Germany ; Cassel^ 
Munster, Hanover, Di^esden, Bremeii> Vei'den.— 
On the left hand, are the Netherlands ; in whkh 
we perceive Treves, JuUers, Lie^^t Bi^ussela, 
Ant3A^erp.— Of Holland we shall take iio' parttci>- 
lar notice at this time, as we imean to pay our re^ 
spects to it with due attention m another journey 
that we. design to undertake. 

Taking our. passage at Rotterdam, ma ship 
bound for Yannoutb in Norfolk) v/t l»nce mo^e 
venture on the watery element. Farewelij at pre^ 
sent to the Continent 1 What an extent of land 
and sea we have passed i 

We set out from London^ and, making our re* 
nmrks.as we proceeded, saw the foUowing coun- 
tries and objects. which appeared to deserve our 
bestattent^» , 

IN EUROPE. 

France The fi^ck Sea 

Portugal The Sea of Asoph 

Spain The Doa , 

. Italy Russia : 

Greece The Crimea- 
The Greek Islands ' TheDanubian Proviuuea 

Thrace Hungary 

The Hellespont' The Netherlands 
Austria , Holland * 
Germany 
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IN AFBICA/ 

Morocco TwpoU 

Algiers Barca. 

Tunis ^ * Egypt » 

IN ASIA. 

Palestine Natolia 

Syria The EuJcine Province* 

Tartary. 

The c>ti«a that yrt have visited or observed are 
urilhcNit numter. The cai»caiti of states may be 
iBentioned ; Lisbon, Madrid, Constantinople, Pres- 
bttrghi Viemm. - 

In all the lands at which we looked, there was 
not one land of liberty, or the exceptions are not 
worth mentioning. Power every where held im* 
coQtrdled,8way. 

Generally ftpeAkieg, the people professed oniB 
of two religions, the Christian suid Mahometan ; 
the latter in Africa and Asia, and the former, 
chiefly, in Europe. The Christian religion ap« 
peared in various forms ; Catholic,Greek Churchy 
and Protestant. The $ects of Protestants, espe- 
cisdiy in jGertnany, are without number ; Lutbe- 
lans, Calvinistsi Mennofiists, Moravians, fee. 
However,.we every where saw that Chrimanity,. 
isader all its forms, rendered its subjects superi- 
or, as rational beings, to Mahometans ; while Pro- 
tsstandsm, under every name, produced more tn- 
telligenee and prosperity than could be found in 
CathoUc reattms. 

We had little opportunity of contrasting Ibe 
effects of iibprtf v$A slavery ; for flie ^e cotM 

h % . 
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scarcely be traced, while the other presented it- 
self every where. However, in every country in 
which bondage was less absolute, knowledge, and 
wealth) and happiness, prevailed to a greater de- 

* gree, without an exception worth recording* Ty- 
ranny, in its ferocious and uncontrolled sway, as 
in Russia and Turkey, reduces man to a state lit- 
tle better than that of the brute creation ; while, 
under its milder rule, in the Protestant provinces 
of Germany, man has risen to compacative digni- 
tYf intelligence, and enjoyment. 

But our own country alone furnishes a fair op- 
portunity for the interesdng contrast in both 
branches* In Britain, civil and religious liberty 
has taken up its abode ; and there, man is, in some 
measure, what he ought to be, erect in fi^ont, cul- 
tivated in intellect, and advanced far in proi^perity 
ftnd happiness. 

With what satisfaction we land again on £ng* 
lish ground I We return, it is to be hoped^ im- 
proved and benefited ; with compassion for those 
who have not the same blessings, and with a re- 
8<riution thankfully to improve our own; with 
candour towards the imperfections and manners 
of other people ; with attachment to our country ; 
with benevolence towards the whole world : des- 
pising none, ^hating none, however called, howev- 
er separated ; with a love of peace, and horror of 

' war ; with gratitude to our great Preserver, and 
increased readiness to conform to his will, in sure 
hope of his present and eternal favour. 

After having related to our friends the events 
that have befallen us, and rested ourselves at our 
own delightful^rf-«f(ie, we shall soon renew our 
perambulations* Several parts of Europe re- 
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inain to be survejred, which deinatKl our more 
early atteotion. 

Then, if our health an(| activity shall continue^ 
— Asia, the cradle of the human raccy— tAfrica* 
on whose avid surface men are but thinly scat* 
tered-— and America, a world by itself, .yet in a 
state of infancy^— will pass under our review. 
Each will supply us with opportunities for obser^ 
vation, and lessons of wisdom. 
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FABT I. 

f EirameraUon of British Bletnagt. 

The delightful latid of our nativity has attractions 
whiclt no other can possess; and deserves as 
great a portion of our attention as we can bestow 
on it without neglecting other countries. These 
islands have claims to our regard because the^ 
are ^^ the land we live in/' ana comprehend our 
dearest connexions ; and because they contain ad- 
vantages^ and blessings that would be sought for 
in vain elsewhere, except in America. It cannot 
be repeated too oft;en that the latter country iS) at 
present, almost unrivalled even by Great Britain ; 
iiind promises to become, at a future period, if its 
citizens should be true to themselves, the great- 
est and the happiest that has ever existed dnce 
the world began. 

To us, however, the British Isles are, without 
comparison, the most interesting. To travel in 
them is, in every respect, pleasant. The diffi- 
culties to be met with in foreign journeys vanish 
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oh British grcHuid ; an.d even difficuUieB, if they 
^yere to be met v^ith^ would scarcely be felt; 
such is the ardor which we feel in treading our 
natal soil, and in examining the objects that pre- 
sent themselves to our view where our hearts 
'and .afifeutions are engaged. Difficulties I Where 
lire they, where industry, skill, and . wealthy have 
provided such conveniences for travelling ; such 
uccommodations and refreshments; such unc* 
qnalled roads, as render even mountains no ob- 
structions to our progress? 

Here^ on this scene, r we are indeed travelletM 
at home^ and that in many important senses* If 
we were to quit ouc comfortable mansion, we 
should be. still at home. Were we no longer in 
.▼lew of the Jirc^aidey hoyckfi would present itself 
in every direction-r-Our own language, only 
.would be heard.-^The men and the women 
liave the same general feelings with ourselvesi 
-—We could fancy that the animals are Britislii 
-a^d are disposed to address them, with an ex- 
pectation to be understood.— -In the house of de* 
.▼otion, we can consider ourselves as forming a 
.part of the worshipping assembly, at whatever 
place we may tread the courts of the temple of 
God.—- Every where, that most delightful word, 
liberty, also, would, greet our ears, the sound of 
which is pleasant) while the thing itself is trans- 
porting. It is worth living for in the most de* 
sert land ; while life, without tt^ would lose one 
of its chief attractions, though spent in the very 
abode of harmony and- plenty. It is true-f-such 
i« the effect of long possession on minds impro- 
'perly trained, or warped by self interest and ha« 
bits of . corruption — ^it is true, thsit EhgBshmea 
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lureto be found who speak the language of bonds- 
mefly and maintain l^he principles ofslaves. But 
the words that flow froni the hearts and lips of 
the people, generally, who inhabit the territories 
of Britain, ont of the two Inds, ar^ those of fre^^^ 
dom ; and they, like their forefathers, would yet» 
ifrhatever degeneracy may sometimes deserve to 
be lamented) shed their blood in its cause> should 
fieces»ty require it. 

What a joyful thing it is to call such a country 
our own ! But we should guard against any uor 
worthy impressions which, that blessing may pro-> 
duce. We ought not to despise others who have 
the misfortune to want ojur advantages. They 
are object»of our pity and compassion ; while we 
cannot repress our indignation agaijbst those who^ 
by force or, fraud, withhold from them the just 
rights of humanity^ and the means of bap^inessr, 
which, while Gud bestows them, man is criminal 
in denying. No people can betheobjetts of our 
hatred merely because they su'e . unhappy. H 
they should even shew themselves immoral, they 
are entitled to our candor and indulgence ; and it 
ahould nev^r be forgotten that they are immoral^ 
probably, because they are first unhappy, and suf- 
fer from injustice and oppres^on. Nothing 
tends so much to render men vicious a$ bondage 
and misery ; nothing promotes virtue like liberty 
and ease. From the one arises knowledge, th^ 
parent of every good ; from the other, ignorane«^ 
the source of every evil. 

it would take up too nioch of our time aad 
distract our attention to describe any mcidents of ^ 
the journeys which we sh^ll undertake when Tt-» 
uting different districts of Qreat Britain and Ire*- 
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land. They are, in reality, performed on these 
maps that atje displayed before us in this com^ 
fortable rootn. It is of little consequence &ow 
Vft may perform them. If they were real tours, 
the facility of conveyance is such, that it mi^ht 
almost be asserted that they are accomplished by 
putting on a wishing-cap with' fiairy power, with 
which we are no sooner equipped, than we find 
purselves at the place which it is our desire to 
survey. When our peregrinations are perfofm-' 
ed in our method, without stirring from home, 
magic would not more effectually serve us than 
we can serve ourselves. London is the point of 
departure. - Where we uball be, in a moment, 
Wfll soon apperft*. 
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PART II. 

Progress through Ireland, from Dublin, by Uie south and west, round 

CarrickferMii. 

Having mounted oft the wooden horse, closed 
our eyes, and turned the peg that sets us at li*- 
b^rty to range through the skies, here we are in 
Dublin, the capital of Ireland: In a short time 
we shall pay our respects to several places of 
the island with the same quickne^ss and facility* 
Dublin is really a very fine city. We might 
almost fancy ourselves in London, were it not fi>r 
instances of want of neatness that occur, in the 
people and in the houses, which do not strike us 
so glaringly in the English metropolis. We 
now and then, however, see displays of grcbt^r 
splendor and grandeur than London presents. As 
we mujst not make a lons^ stay, we will only 
name the Castle, St. Patrick's Cathedral, the Col- 
lege, the Bank, formerly the Parliament Housfe, 
St. Stephen's Green, where the Testimonial to 
the Duke of Wellington is about to be erected, 
and the Phoenix Park, belonging to the Lord 
Lieutenant or the government, as remarkable 
objects in this city. We may add the Four 
Courts, Nelson's Pillar, the Custom House, and 
the Exchange. Tlic Bay is magnificent, though 
the river Liffy is diminutive and muddy. Tlie 
Bay of Dublin may almost vie with the Bay of 
Naples. The country, especially towards the 
county of Wicklow, on the souths is beautiful 
and even romantic. 
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The people, though now and then without 
shoed and stockings, atid often miserably clothed, 
yet seera so gay and happy, thau as we can plain* 
ly disceiHf they are a ditierent race from the 
English, who are more sober and thoughtfuiy and 
en]<^ their happiness with less appearance of 
life and heart engaged in the enjoyment— These 
peop|le are Catholics, at least in great numbers, 
and a line of distinctipn seems to be drawn be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants, You 
distinctly see in them the governors and the go- 
verned. Even their societies are separate. 

Of those in elevated rank} though in all other 
reapects equal, the Catholic ladies have an air of 
finery, not to say tuwdriness, that is less ob- 
servable in the same sex of the Protestant naniCi 
however distinguished by party. The latter seem 
to be more English, while the former are moi*e 
French. The gentlemen have a less marked dif- 
ference. But those of the Catholic communion 
have a ceitain gmeti du cvury a spllrit of gtadnessf 
that their brethren, or rather masters} do not 
possess. In dress^ the former have a certain de- 
gree of incongruousness, or want of uniformity, 
— i-such as fine silk stockings with a faded hat or 
or a threadbare coat,-^that the latter do not so 
often exhibit, though something of the same na- 
ture now and then occurs among alU at least 
more than in London. It Is an indication of in- 
ferior refinement, which attends h>oderately to 
propriety and fashion ; though when this atten- 
tion is carried to excess, it indicates a want of 
i;efinement of another description, under which* 
head all false taste must be classed. 

VOL. u M 
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The population of Ireland may be aisout four 
iQiiUons and a half, of whom one tbii'd ar^ sup* 
posed to be Protestants of one denomination or 
other* SoqoL^ have ^ated the inhabitants^ of Ire* 
land mueh higher, and contended tl^t they. <1<* 
i>ot fall shoi't of six millions. This would be « 
surprising fiW^t, but is probably na. exa^^erwtioik 
—-The Presbyterians of the.Chureh of Scotiaitd 
form nearly cme half of the Pix>testantinhabitB»ts^ 
without including other Disseniers of v^triou^ de-*- 
SQriptions.^*<-From one sixth to on© tenth of thO? 
whole population may be of the Church of E^ng*- 
land^ which is the; established fuith.^N-Tbisi ia. a«: 
curipus a circumstance ^s can well l^Txiet witlx 
in iany country wi^i respect to I'olif^ietn. Th© 
^unority has the goverinnent m Church «»^' 
Sute. 

- From this has arisen ^n efleot that ought not tft 
e^ccite much wonder, when we reflect on hutoan 
nature* The g^v^erning party, bemg weak,* ist 
harsh and severe towards the 'govcra^ in esacc 
proportion to its weakness. Whero theniHng' 
power is conscious of its strength, it conducts ii* 
self widi generosity and indu^ence. On the 
<;ontrary, when it feela its own feebleness, as in 
Ireland, and is jcabusof competitbiH it becomes 
auspicious, surly, and oppressive. / 

It is highly probable^ had the religion of the 
* generality of the people been tlic establish ed- 
^g|e,and had the affairs of tlic ^oycrttwent beou 
und^r their management; or«-^what would have 
hcen^still better-^had'tliere been no established 
relig^.; or, at least, no4Uiiterei}cer mack^betureen 
religious parties ; that Ireland would have boe» 
far more flourishing than it is, more enlightene^U 
more free, more happy, more cordial with Er.g- 
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heady and more useful to the parent state. Ire- 
iandis worth all our Other possessions united; 
and it would be far wiser poHcy to attend to her 
interest and proqierity, than to make any foreign 
conquests, however splendid .•^Let us never for- 
get this most interesting country, but Ibel ever 
aiive to whatever may contribute to its improve- 
ment and well being. 

Fr4>m Dublin we may ram1>le to the second 
city in the Island, which is Cork, situated on its 
eastem extremity. The commercial connexion 
between Cork and the west coast of England is 
consklerable. It lies near the mouth of the river 
Lee, which is an inconsiderable stretim. As beef 
is cheaper in Ireland than in England, owin^ to 
the predig^ttft numbers of cattle which are 
leaned, and ikttened thereVand the very small 
quantity of meat which the poor inhabitants tan 
iifibrd to consume, our ships are ofteti victualled 
in its harbocs^'^^nd especially at Cork,— before 
l^y set off on their vc^ages to the West Indies 
and elsewhere. Great quantities of beef, and 
hides, and tallow, are also shipped off from 
ihenoe to Great Britain, for which they receive 
VMuiu&ctured goods in return. All this proveii 
very advantageous to both Islands, and seems to 
idbew, among other things, how necessary they 
are to each other. * 

Waterfoi*d i;i inferior in size to Cork, but is 
equally Nourishing, and carries on a similar 

trade The same may be said of Wexford and 

£i«sale.--From St. David's Head in Pembroke- 
shir^, to Wexford is one fif the shortest passages' 
between the stater Islands. Those, however, 
who wish to land at Dublin, should erbbairk at 
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Holy Ht&ad, In the Isle of Angiesea) NcAth 
Wales* To go by the trhorteat passage, that cart. 
be ibund, we should (proceed to Port Patritk hi 
Scotland) and cross to Donaghadee or Carrick*^ 
fer^us. 

. You see the Isle of Man almost in the middle 
of the Irish sea. The Manksmen apeak a 
language of their own, have their own ccnstitu* 
tion and law%, and live happil/ under thcmi. 
That islandr was once held in soii^reignty by tlie 
pukes of Athol, who hay^ transferred it. to the 
Crown of England. 

At Dublin w^ were in the province of Lein« 
ster, which is one of the four into which Ireland 
is divided.^-rWaterford, Cork, and Kinsale/an^ 
in Munster, another of those Provilices^>^*-Tke 
number of ialets of ihe sea that contmually pre** 
sent themselves Jn this Southern Part of Irimiid 
is perhaps not equalled in any other country in 
the world ; and might be rendered of infii^te be* 
nefitf as well as constitute the sister Idand one 
ef the most commercial tbat can be imagined.*-^ 
lUape Clear, or rather, perhaps, Miisen Head, is 
the m6st southern point of Ireland, as Fair Head 
is the most northern ; from one to the other of 
which there are upwai*ds of 30b miles. You 
may observe their latitudes on the Map.^-— The 
river Shannon, which is by. far the noblest in all 
Ireland, empires itself imo the Atlantic, on the 
west side of Munster, and on the west side of the 
wiiole island. It is scarcely navigable, owing to 
obstruttions.«<»-Such is the neglect that arises 
'^f rom want of good polic|f in the govemmenty and 
of knowledge and comfort among the iehabi- 
tants!. In oUr former travels we saw the ma^ 



je«iUc /Dan\kbe of itttle use, bec^iiie tymmy bad 
it3 dwelliogs^ on ^ts banlf s. Th($ Shaonon U in a 
similar co^diiuon) because here, also the st^te of 
m^QkiDjdi is Q<H such as it should be* 

The'nqkt province, is Counaught» which Hies 
irholly on the Atlantic^ and is an^png tbcf land 
inost to the west of all Europe, In the >w hole of 
these three provinces, the Catholic religion pre- 
v^s; in this two last there are.Dew. Protestai^i 
W that no service is kept up in m^any of the pa« 
rish .churches fqr iH^ant of attendance, and the xx^U 
nistei* has no oUier concern but to tal^ his titl^e^ 
CpnQAQght is a peculiarly wretched district, for 
here the genins of the Popish faith, and the effect 
«f ithe unequal laws made against its profes^rs, 
liAve been peculiarly felt; and have produced ,ai} 
their consequences, as the whple people. li^re 
experienced the inQueDce of th^ ot>e, or wereo)}^* 
iipxioiis to the other. 

. H^re,in the bay of Killala, the Ifrench oa^e 
landed, .apd put the country into great alarm,. 
tThey ) were few in number, about fourteen hunr 
di*€(d, or.tliey might have done great injury and 
f^reated infinite trouble ; for the wretched uih%f 
bitants were eager to join them. One of their 
Generals was called Sarazin. He has siii€0 de- 
serted to us, and has met the fatjewhicbi usually 
attends such conduct He is slighted eikI at>. 
most forgotten. ., 

Once before, lowcj; down this w^f^y, ifi Bantry 
Bay, a French force appeared* At that i^me^ 
they did not land, and the people sheiv^ the u.t<* 
iTiost readiness to resist them. The twajseaacn^ 
ivere different. At their first appearance^ th$ 
iv\^ were in confident hop^t of r^fNeiying, vm^ 

^3 
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hvots and pmilc^es frbm the stttle. At the 
ji^xtttme, all those hopes had been disappointed^ 
and their minds were soured and mortified J 

Bf good treatment these people may he easify 
fed. By harsh management^ they arts qufckly 
thrown into disaffection^ restlessness, and r^>el* 
lion* They are good or bad as they are used 
well or ill, and the effect of tr^tment is no w'hcrc 
more visible. ' Indeed) the characters of all na^ 
tions are formed by the ciFcumstances in which 
they are placed.. This aecounts for the pecu-* 
liarkies obsenrable in the Jews, in the Uindoos, 
in the irish^ Dutch, French, Turks, Russians, 
Hci &c. 

The north of this Island, the province of Ul- 
ster, though naturally the most barren and un* 
promising, is, by far, the most im]>ortant portion 
of the whole country; and, indeeci, tlie richest 
and most flourishing. The people of Ulster 
come from the most sober,' indu9trious,'and per* 
swering stock in Europe, for they arc of Scotch 
eRtraeuon. Never tiras the influence of - good 
government and of emancipation from priestly^ 
dominion more visible than in tlth spot. It de- 
serves the study of the stMeSmah, Of the philoso* 
pher, and of the enlightened christian. 
. The emigration hither from Scotland was en* 
teuraged by King James the First. The settlers 
were Si vored, afterwards, because they served aff «^ 
balance against the Catholics, though their reli- 
gion was not established by law. When James 
the Secoild wished to introduce popery and arbi- 
trary power into these kingdoms^ the Irish Pres- 
byterians saw that, if that event took place, they 
hSid little n^ercy to expect $ and, naturally, uded 
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'tiilh ^e revoluticm in 15$8y and wkh King WiU 
llam by TThom it was affeoced. James landed iti 
Ireland from France, wid was, every where, pro* 
chdmed an4 received as the rightful kingt except 
in Ulster. There he met with opposition, and 
lihe siege <^ Londonderry, maintained against his 
lbrces,-^prlncipa]ly by the heroic citizens,*-*is 
cme of the finest transactions recorded in mc^dem 
lustory, and det^erves your attentive study. 

Soon after, King William landed with a soP^ 
ficieiitforce, and completely defeated James at the 
battle of the Boyne ; who abandoned his crown 
VFtthoUt c<»itending for it as became a roan of sfrfrit 
and true courage. The Irish, however, did not 
aobmit till they had stipulated for good conditions, 
wych were readily granted, and then shamefully 
broken; when severe laws were enacted that 
iiaye not, to this day, been all repealed, but have 
kept the country in a state of unspeaki^le mi* 
sery* Perhaps a severer government than that 
which has been exercised in Ireland ever since 
that time, till lately « cannot be met with ki Eu- 
rope, this side of Russia and Turkey. 

The Scotch Presbyterians, however, continued 
tofiotnish. Their minds were free from the 
baleful eflPects of the dominion of the priesthood, 
nnder which their Catholic neighbours hsive been 
kept in darkness and poverty ; and all &vor was 
shewn them, on accotmt of their industry and 
l^ltjr. 

The linen manufacture is the great source of 
tfi^ wealth of this northern dhrtrict. No other 
country can vie with it in this article. Flourish- 
ing towns have risen every where by means of 
it ; bnt It would detain us too Icmg to set dowtt 



tlieir names. Londonderry «>d Bc'l&sl a^ lh^< 
most conBidenible, the latter of whioh is .>;risu>g 
contlnnaUyin consequence,; an^ has a. respecta- 
ble Literary and Philosophical Institutionf which 
docs infinite honotto thq tai^te, as it is ^ prpof 
of the wealthy of the spirited inhabitai^s* ^uch 
establishments, ^wherever they take place, are 
worthy of our admiration, and tend to i^eliorate 
and to improve every country. . 

The cfimate of Ireland is teipperate, though 
much rain f^lls. The potatoe is much cultivated^ 
and .fu^^nishcJi a great part of the food of the 
people ; who are said to live, generally, in greater 
plenty than the people of England, though it 
must be confessed that they content the^selvi^a 
witi^ humbler fare. They are too fond of a liquor 
called whiskey, which is veiy intoxicatmg. 

^lly rich and Jioor^ are more iio^ftita6l^ tAfai 
any fiep/ile Ihiingn .sharing cheerfully what they 
hav^ wU/^ their neighbours^ and ivith all ^fvaiiger^ 
that report amongst them. , 

T]here are no venomous animals in the island^ 
which is a very. singular fs^ctj--«-and , of the hu- 
man animal, in Ireland, it m'4y be said that he is 
t^e least venomous of bis ^ind, though he is^ 
there, and elsewhere, vev7 irritable,;. Bujt be 'm 
placable, easily managed, and not given to harr 
hour malice^ though extremely subject to anger,. 
It is a delightful nation ; and wants only to be 
made contented, and to receive instruction, tc> 
becpme the object of . admiration and aife^ticn. 
The lime is not distant, we hope, ^yhen the Irish 
will obtain every thing that they can reasonably 
wish, and, i^ tbis best species of union should be 
effecied^ Ireland will be En8;UndV right, ^bimd^ 
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and the unhed world wilL not be abie to prevail 
against them. 

Farewell, Erin, if thou dost not prefer the 
more classic appellation of leme and Hibemia I 
Farewell^ l^ndof hospitality & £rm go brae J 



\i 
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PART m. 

SmUmuI, nttrft of the Fiftb of Votth ; Cunofy vmt t» the Bieir 

Wx ftli|^>ed into Ireland^ ivithottt letting out the 
secret of our route.— We could have gone bf 
Bath and Bristol; and, at the latter place, shipped 
ourselyes off rjn board one of the vessels that are 
continually passing thence to Dublin.— We might 
have gone forward to Milfordbaven, and made 
the passage in one ci the packets.— We might 
have taken a straighter route, a little more to 
the north ; throwing ourselves into a postchiaso 
or the niul-coach,and driving through Northamp*^ 
ton, Coventry, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, through 
North Wales, to Holy Head, from which it ifr 
but a step to Dublin Bay. Guess who will which 
jcourse wa« our choice. From us they will on^ 
know that we arrived auspiciously at the Hiber* 
nian capital. Of our progress afterwards we 
have been more communicative. 

We leave them to guess once more where and 
how we quitted the land of Erin ; and how we 
contrived to fix ourselves at Glasgow in Scot- 
land, where we now make our appearance. To 
tell them whether we embarked at Carrickfer- 
gus, or at some other placc,<»-whether we landed 
at Port Patrick and proceeded on terra firma to 
this place,— or made the whole passage by sea 
and the Firth of Clyde, was none of our business. 
LiCt them puzzle themselves with the map, and 
set t^eir fancy to work as to the beat method (riT 
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ptticee(Hxig. W6 niajr have chosen rather the 
inost ccmvenient than the shortest or most pleasant 
and desirable. It is enough to say we have re- 
-SQived to shew ourselves again at Glasgow. 

We have chosen this place for the commence- 
ment of our survey of Scotland, because it is near 
Ireland} from which we came ; and because it is 
•t the foot of the Highlands, which |s a patt of 
this country that merits a distinct view. It is 
|»leasant also to take up our head quarters at Glas-* 
gow, on account of its being a celebrated city of 
Searningf which it becomes us to respect, and in 
•which, it is hoped', we take particular delight. 
Th€^ University here is deservedly renowned. 

'The Highlanders are a different race from the 
J/iwIanders^ whom we shall visit as we return 
homeward ; and they have different characters 
aild customs. From Glasgow we can proceed to 
thear mountains, and return when we shall find 
ourselves satisfied with our observations, or fa- 
tigued with our journey. 

Here we ire amongst them, and hear the in- 
habitants speak the GaHfic language, which ap- 
|jcars to be of the same origin with the Welsh and 
Irish. It*is also called the Erse, which seems to 
he synonynious with Irish. They wear a pecu- 
Kiir dress, which we cannot consider as convenient 
in this cold country, because it leaves the legs 
exposed; nor is it particularly becoming, or in a 
good and pleasing taste. But we have seen too 
many modes of clothing th^ body to be surprised 
or to be^iispleased. 

However, the peculiar dress which we men- 
tiotied is not uiiiver«tl, nor indeed common. The 
poor ever)' where put up with w^hat habiliments 
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they can procure, and the inhabitants of this 
country are generally poor. The few rich per- 
sons among them mostly conform to the fashions 
of England ; but the con^plete Scotch dress is to 
be found on a person of condition^ now and then, 
who may retain a national partiality forJt; and it 
is in such si case that it appears in all its perfec- 
tion and glory. 

,As in all mountainous countries, these people 
are chiefly occupied about their sheep and cattle. 
. Agriculture is little understood, and the lan4 pit>- 
dupes only the less valuable species of corn^^ 
oats, rye, sometimes barley, and but little wheat. 
Very few manufactures are to be met with| and 
various causes,— especially the late practice of 
the land-owners to let out the land in large sheep 
farms which bring them a higher incomer---have 
induced the Highlahders to leave the \country in 
great numbers, and to seek for a more pertain yjid 
plentiful subsistence in America. 

Ther^ seems to be a good deal of knowliedge 
diffused among the country people, more; than 
might be expected when theijP poverty is co&si- 
sidered. They owe Ma tat the truly labariom 
Tnanner in which their clergy perform their June- 
iiona aa /lastora of their acattered fiocka. There 
are schools here also, as in other p%4ts of Scot- 
land, the effects of which are visible in the superior 
character of the Scots, who,— -both Highlanders 
and Lowlanders,-^every where distinguish themi 
selves b^ their sagacity ^industry, and intelligencca 
There 19 much simplicity and sincerity in the 
Scots of the Highlands, the want of which is, 
sometimes, perhaps falsely, charged on their 
brethren to the south. Xbere is aho more clas-^ 
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ticity and life in the former than in the,lattet» 
who are said to be "' slow and sixre/* 

The Highlaiids c)d not contain all the countiy 
north of the Frith of For^h, though that division 
is sometimes given. They are far less extensive^ 
consisting of the hill country to the north-ivest , 
of Gla&g^w, and might almost be separated from 
the rest of Scotland by a line, drawn frpm the 
t'irth of Clyde to that of Murray. Yet Caithness 
and the Orkneys, because the Lowland language 
is spoken in theni, are classed with the Low- 
lands; while the Hebrides, or Westeni Isles, 
speak the GaeliC) and are therefore considered 
as a part of the Highlands. 

But th^re is not, properly, any exact division. 
The difference of language should be carefully 
observed, for that forms a broad and the best 
distinction— *a distinction that ' has subsisted 
through many hundred years. How that dif- 
ference took place we cannot stay to inquire. 
It originated in circumstances similar to those 
which obliged the Welsh to seek shelter in 
Wales, where they remain, to this day, a sepa- 
rate nation. 

The chief towns in the north of Scotland are 
Inverness, Perth, St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, and, 
above all, Glasgow ; they are north of the Firth 
of Forth, though they are not all properly in the 
Highlands. All that can be done to this country 
Is done or doing, as the Scots are remarkably sa- 
gacious, diligent, economical, and perseveiing.-^ 
It is thought that much more might be made of 
the fish which abound in the seas that environ 
the country except on the south side ; and! more 
encouragement to that trade has been often re* 

VOL. I, N \ 
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commended.*— The shameful state oF the univer- 
sity of St. Andrew's seems to call aloud for re- 
formation^ as its. revenues, which are ample^ are 
represented to be appllc^^ principally, to the sup« 
port of sinecOre'^rdfessprships, which have 
dwindled into provisions for the niembers of ope 
or two families of some distinction. 

The Highlands of Scotland differ greatly, frqitt 
Ireland. Nature has done much for the latter. 
It has a rich soil and a temperate plimate, with 
uncommon advantages for commerce, on account 
of its numerous harbours, Bad majnagementy 
however, and a systen^ of religion that prevents 
the progress of mental improvementy have made 
its natural blessings of small avail. . It is to be 
hoped that these obstructions are in the way . of 
being removed by means of the adoption of bet- 
ter maxims of goveri^mentj and. the advancement . 
of general information. 

The ac]vantaees of North-Scotland, from soil 
and^ climate, and, indeed, from every external 
source, are few. But the most has been made of 
them in the greatest number of instances } and 
the knowledge prevailing among so poor a peo- 
ple is an object of astonishment, and surpasses 
that to be found among the n(ia«5 of the peaple of 
England. * 

Though there are some Catholics, the inhabi- 
tants are- generally of the Church of Scotland. 
A considerable degree of enthusiasm obtains^ 
among the Protestants, which is the greatest bar 
to their progress in knowledge ; and it has of 
late rather increased^ owing to a species of me- 
thodism that has f<)und its way even into the 
established Church. But» as the world is, cer- 



tAmtyi advanciiig towards higher degrees of intel* 
ligence, this era may be gradually removed^ as 
civil and religious liberty are enj(^ed in Scotland ; 
and these are the chief springs of all human per- 
fection. 
"On the west of Sctftland are numerous islandsi 
called the Hebfides, or Western Isles* where the 
people subsist greatly by fishing. — In the north 
lie the Orkneys, of which there are many ;*— and» 
still beyond them, the Shetland Islands fbi*m a 
considerable cluster. In all these, human beings, 
one would think, could scarcely support them« 
selves ; yet stich is the laborious industry of the 
pec^le, that they contrive to render their frozen 
retreats Tery Useful to this country ; and such ia 
the diligence and faithfulness of their pastors, 
that much acqusdntahce with the scriptures an^ 
with the principles of religion is to be met with 
in the Scottish Islands. Their exemplary in* 
dustry and frugality even render the inhabitants 
of the Isles, at time^, wealthy. Those of the 
Orkneys are said to have, generally, some hun« 
dted thousand pounds lodged in the banks of 
-Edinburgh. 

Observe on the map the situation of the coun- 
uy which we have been describing, with its de> 
pendencies ; and, descending firom the' Highlands, 
let us return to Glasgow. 

This city is beautiful.-— The builAngs are ex- 
cellent, and even magnificent.— The university is 
in the most' flourishing condition, and learning 
and science are cultivated in it with the greatest 
saccesB.*— Manufactures and commerce are, in 
time of peace, in fbll activity ; and the people, 
^nployed in them, are inteltigent and skilful to a 
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high degree. The neighbourhood of Glasgow 
partake S\ of the same spirit, and Paisley, which 
has risen into nptice but lately^ is already a place 
of considerable extent and importance. Peace» 
that choice blessinjg of every country, which we 
« hope will continue long without interruption* 
peace alone wiU necessarily render this part of 
Scotland one of the most wealthy and important 
in the Vnited Kingdom. 

Having been so lately involved in a war of un- 
exampled continuance, at least in our history, 
and of unjustifiable fierceness, we wake as from 
a dream, and scarcely believe that peace has 
again visited our dear country, which had long 
languished for the want of it, in the midst of all.. 
t^e blessings that Britons possess as their bitth- 
right. But it is true, that the swdrd no more 
lays waste the kingdoms of Europe. Nothing, 
can be urged to justify the hostiUues which na- 
tions so often wage with one another. That our ' 
insular situation protects us from the immediate 
devastations that overwhelm other countries, is 
an enviable privilege, but i^ a most ungenerous 
excuse for easily contributing to the evils of 
others. But we are at peaqe with all the worjd, 
God and our Prince be praised I, We will re- 
ihain so, if we can by the exercise of the utmost 
prudence apd patience. How happy then will 
brave Britain be ! How wise, and virtuous, an4 
prosperous j 
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PART IV. 

SBa<iaft4, aontli of cbe Fitili of Ttorth ; Rctun U Siiflwid, fi»ii 
Glasgonr, tlurotigii Edinbargli, to Bervick. 

A GooB map shews tbe dfrection of a very useful 
caDal that leads from the €Jyde to the f^orth, and 
unites the Port of Glasgow with that of Edinr. 
burgh.— -Not ^r f rom the road, that le^ds.frora 
one of those cities to the otheri are dtuated 
several places of note in Scottish story, such aa 
Stirling and Falkiiit, to the north ; and Hamil- 
ton, TL^nerk, and Both well, to the south. In- 
deed, few countries present so many spots, of 
this nature, as this part t)f Scotland; for it 
was the scene of many of the internal feuds 
in- which the nation was engaged, and of. the' 
conflicts which it sustained with the English. 
We cannot, however, stay to record them, asi 
we must hasten to Edinburgh, in our way to 
the Hunibbrt in the stPeam of which, we mean tp 
embc^ for a foreign hiifd. 

Ediaburghf at which we are happily arrived^ 
after our long rafkibles in Ireland and the High ; 
Icmds, is the modem capital of this ancient king- 
dom. In the days of Wallace and of Brucef^-*^ 
those renowned Caledonian warriors, patnots, and 
chiefiM^the seat of government appears to have' 
beea principally at Stirling* For some ag^a the 
bi|^ citf of K(Mn has enjoyed that prcemi<t< 
nence* It is, in mahy respects, a inagnificent 
place, and few can boast so many parts that have 
ccquired cdebrky. 

k9 
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The old dty is built gs» a lidge, at the hig^St 
point of which) in the west, i« the Cattle ; and at 
the other extremity, or rather beyond its termi- 
nation, in the east, stands the Royal Palace of 
Holyrbod House. This ridge is just wide enough 
for the principal street, called the High Stfe^ 
the houses on each side of which are built on the 
declivities. Behind, on this account^ they are 
extremely lofty, being sometimes as mueh as 
seven stories high, while in front, facing the 
street, they are tiot more than two or three.— On 
the south, immediately at the back of the houses, 
Is a deep vale, or ravine, on each side .of which 
houses are built, forming a low i^reet named the 
Cow*Gate, quite a contrast to thati which we lutve 
been descrilmig— -Over this ravine,, bridges are 
built, from the High Street to the hill on which 
the University stands; and ^ose bridges are, so 
&r» remarkable, that no water runs under thorn. 
They are designed for communication between 
the two elevations.-^On the north dde, the New 
Town presents itself, which is not built iitegular^ 
ly, like the old, but is one of the best \M out t<l' 
be met with,^ perhaps, any where; if uniform 
aquare% and streets crossing each other at Hght 
angleis, eonstitute. beauty.— *Low ground, once a 
swamp, intervenes between the High Street laid 
this N«w Town, and mounds of earth are laid 
acrosfty^mrer.which thc^ roads d cofumunicatmn 
pass.---On the north-east, at a little dlatance,^ is. 
Leith, wiiich is the harbcHir erf* £dihbt»f|^h, and a 
very acdve cominerce is there carried on, e8|»B<« 
ciaUy with Xiondon and the fiedtic 

The Umversity just mentioned i% very cde^ 
brated) efl|iecially for the stu^ of physic^ «nd Sr. 
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great majority of the practttiiiiierft in Biedicincy 
UiFOOghont Englandy take their deg^rees in this 
achool— »Tiie Htgir Scliool is entitled to great 
applause as a seminary for the Latin language, 
hut nmkes no attempt at teaching Greek* It is 
said that there is very little knowledge of the 
latter in all the northern kingdom.— >«The aoeiety 
of Advocates of £dhxbtirgh are an uncommonly 
respciCtable body of n^n, and possess a niost va*' 
luable library -fp-^ he courts of iaMr are in this 
ckf^ They are guided by the canon and civil 
law^ as we!l as by the law of the land. The se* 
verity of their sentences, in state trials, has been 
much ccmdemned ; and, indeed,.the Scotch judges 
seem lo^have a hardness, ccddness, and austerity, 
thi^ lixceed the general character of the nation 
itself, which is deliberate and grave.r«-The clergy 
are ^A to be eloquent ; but, in other respects, 
th^ begin to partake, in th« cities, of the repu- 
tation of their brethren in the same situations In 
most kingdoms. They are no longer peculiarly 
labor^us and active, bey<Mid the public per^** 
mance of the duties c^ their functions^ in which' 
they are exemplary; they are censured for warit> 
of belief in the doctrines of the church to Which 
they conform, and for devotion to the exisllng^ 
government under every change.-^Causes^ ,at 
least criminal causes, are tried in Scotland by a 
jury, but their sentence needs not to be tuiani'^ 
nious. A majority acquits or condemns. - 

The general assembly of the Church of Scot-- 
land meets at l^^burgh. Deputies from all the 
Presbyteries,*-conai«tiiig of ministers, and lay- 
meli called eldersr-^coiistitute the members of 
it. All the affairs of the churich are finally se«^ 
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tied at this grand ecclesiastical council, whicli is 
the most iliustnous of the k^id thkt exists in the 
world. If there ^e an appeal from itt patliainent,r 
or the House of Lords only^ can receive it The . 
aasenibiy has, for president^ a.X^rd High Com- 
missioner, appointed by the King. A fnoderator 
and secretaries are chosen from its own mem- 
bers. Much eloquence is displayed in its de- 
bates, by the clergy, tl>e lords, the gentry, and 
the lawyers, who may be appointed deputies to 
it* It is a sort of representative of their ancient, 
parliament, and is said to excite much interest 
among the people, especially if any imjiortaat 
questions happen to come into discussion. 

Thb city is by no means remarkable for, clean- 
liness. But amends are made here for every de<* 
feet by the highly cultivated and intelligent so* 
ciety to which a person of good manners and in- 
formation finds access. Indeed, the people, ge- 
nerally, are good society in many respects ; for 
Scottish knowledge is to be found here in its 
greatest perfection, though the plain simplicity of 
the country must be, of course, in good measure 
obliterated. 

Luxuiy and the love of gain con*upt the prin- 
ciples and manners of the inhabitants of great 
towns, and especially of capitals. Formerly, Use 
gaieties prevailing in London were not tolerated 
in the Caledonian tnetropolis. It is but lately that 
dancing was without some disrepute, attached to 
it, and a playhouse has not been long one of the 
places of amusements But those days have pas- 
sed away. Edinburgh is now gay like other 
places ; but it is a questioo, how &r it has b^|i9- 
fited by the change* 
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Scotch dances and music are greatly and dc^- 
aervedly admired. It depends on circumstances 
whether these' things^ among any people^ occa- 
sion a corruption of morals. If they do, the ef- 
fect is to be lamented} however rational they may 
be in themselves, and however amusing. We 
are not advocates for austerity ; we are only 
friends to virtue - 

Very few crimes, of a heinous natui e, are com- 
mitted in Scotland, and capital punishments are . 
rare, though now more frequent than heretofore. 
From some cause or other, probably from the 
excellent^ manners, and advantageous influence' 
and labors, of the Clergy, who are worthy of all 
imitation in their professional department^ fla- 
grant vices are more uncommon, in this part of 
Great Britain, than they are in England or Ire- 
land. The defect of the Scotch character is a 
sort of depth and address of intercourse, which' 
will gain advantages when not guarded against. 
This, however, is the report given of it, which is, 
probably, exaggerated, if not false. They seldom 
place confidence, and, sometimes, at least, de- 
serve none. 

They speaic English in this south part, but they 
are not Englishmen: The Highlanders more 
neai'ly approach that description. The Lowland 
Scots are very valuable members of society, but 
every where society is distrustful of them, as too 
calculating and wary, too much bent on their in- 
terest, and too eager to pursue it, to feel much for 
others, or zealously to serve them. Much of this 
is prejudice. Their success Is much owing to 
the good qualities which they possess,— as intel- 
ligence, industry, oeconomy, perseverance,— and 
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not to selfishness and address. Justice should 
be done them, while they ought also to do justice 
to themselves, by banishing every appearance of 
eagerness to gain, of tenaciousness to keep, of 
pruneness to flatter. With a little more op^n- 
pess, readiness of service, and sacrifice of private 
advantage, their sincerity would no longer be 
doubted, their oeconomy would not be miscon* 
ttrued, their disinterestedness would be allowed. 
Their coldness is certainly owing greatly to 
temperament, their success to application^ their 
wealth, acquired in other countries, to frugality 
and skill. 

We esteem the Scots, without ardently loving 
them s ' We love the Irish by a sort of irresisti- 
ble instinct, of which esteem forms no predomi- 
xiiant ingredient. The Scots are approved by 
fomxv understandings : The Irish make their way, 
by force, to our affections. It is a little extraor- 
dinary, though it is pretty certain, that the Scots 
do not seem to be warmly attached to each other; 
and yet, in every country, they are faithful to one" 
another's interest, and never lose sight of it. On 
the contrary, the Irish ^re extraviagantly attached 
to every countryman whom they meet, and display 
signs of the greatest mutual fondness; but they 
neglect to prove their attachment by substantia 
services. The English seem to blend the good 
qualities of both, and may be both esteemed and 
loved. At the same time, they have the vices of ' 
both nations, and are further advanced in corrupt 
tion than either. 

On the whole, among the three nations, the 
Scots are the most estimable and meritorious, 
for intelligence and for virtue as a people. At 
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least thef are more free from vices and gross 
ignorance) should it be allowed that they do not 
exhibit so many individual instances of heroic 
merit ^d superlative attainments, as the English. 
Between them and the Irish* there can be no 
competition, as to worth of general character or 
quantity of general information. Yet, probably, 
the Irish character is more in progress towards 
improvement and perfection than that of either of 
the sister nations. 

Our observations on Edinburgh have compre- 
hended nearly all that we have to say of the 
Lowlaii^d Scots.-*They are most skilful manufac- 
turers, and have every requisite for proficiency in 
that source of individual wealth and national 
prosperity.— Without exception, they are the 
best gardeners to be found, and their merit is 
acknowledged ; for they are employed in that ca- 
pacity through South Britain. — The farmers Qf 
the Lothians, andf generally, of the Southern 
shires, are first rate, not yielding to those of 
Northumberland and Norfolk. Their superiors 
ai^ to be found In iPlanders only, where nature 
seems to have received every assistance till she 
can effect no more. 

Quitting Edinburgh, we reflect on our sojourn 
with satis&ction, though we cannot help remem- 
bering that it has been ratlier dull and unamusing. 
Other countries have given us higher spirits, few, 
however, have afforded us more informatiod. Oh 
the other side of the Tweed is England. But 
we win make a short stay before wc re^eWter ft, 
at Berwick, on the frontier, though not bebflOgiAg 
exclusively to either Kingdom. 
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PART V. 

Xngfand : loufiiey firdm aerwiek»>upaii>TwMd to Hatt. 

Bbrwick*upok-Tweei> has a peculiar jurisdic- 
tiony independent of England and Scotland^ 
though subject to the King, and under the con* 
trol of the laws and statutes of our legislatarei 
in which it is regularly represented hy its mem- 
bers of Parliament. In the wars which formerly 
raged between the two countries, it often changed 
sides. It was, however, an appendage 'of the 
realm of England before the union of the two 
Kingdoms, arid the Church of England is estab- 
lished in it.— <-The trade of Berwick is cons]dera» 
blc, though not very distinguished.-— There is a 
small district that is under the government of 
its magistrates, whose power is sufficient for 
maintaining order, though not for exercising ty- 
ranny and oppression.— A natural son of James 
the Second had his title from this place ; and the 
Duke of Berwick became one of the most illus- 
trious characters of his time, as a military com- 
mander. 

Between England and Scotland, which seem 
to be intended tor mutual union, there are no ha* 
tural and distinct limits,— ->sucli as a great river 
or a chain of mountainsy-**the Tweed separates 
them, a little way, on the east, and the Solway 
Firth on the ivesL In all the space between, the 
lice, of demarcation consists of such bounds as 
custom has established, in the same manner 
nearly as parishes are dividqd^— >The manners^ 
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laws, and religian, are different tm the tmo sUet* 
—-The old \k^s of the Scots were securexl to 
them at the Union^ wMch took place in the 
reign of Queen Anne.— Their church is Presby^ 
terial, while that of England is EpiscopaL In 
the former, the Clergy are all of equal rank ; in 
the latter tliere are gradations from a simple dea« 
con to an archbisho^.-^^-Generally speaking, the 
constitutions of both countries are founded esseii- 
tially on liberty civil and religious; thougli 
there are great impei fections in them, which 
will not stand the test^f cool and philosophical ex* 
amination. However, it may, with reason, be 
expected that improvement will advance, in the 
affairs of government, in proportion to the ad* 
Tance of knowledge in the world, which is gain* 
ing ground rapidly, though gradually, in every 
art and every science. 

Our next stage is to. Newcastle upon Tyne^*-* 
Once more we are travelling at kome^ in more 
senses than one. In this part of our progress^ 
the scene which we. survey is home $ we are 
again in Ek^gland, the country of our Urth^ 
whose interest olings to our hearts, and warms 
within us the' blood of life. It is a land deserv* 
ing of our affectionate attachment, for it is a 
liuid of liberty, for which it is worth while to live« 
From it spring wealth, and knowledge, and en- 
joyment Here also ^'our best friends and kin* 
di>ed dwelV for whose sake men resolve to re^ 
main even in deserts, and under the iron sceptre 
ef ferocious despotism^ as in R.uasia and in Tui^ 
kef. H<ime to all is sweet. Hqw sweet te ua 
when Engyutui k that home t! 
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Not hv to the H^est is the city of Carlisle, th^ 
capital of a Bishopric, rendered illustrious by 
one of its late Diocesans, Dr., Law, the father .of 
the late Bishop of Elphin in Ireland,* — a son 
"worthy of such a sirey-— ^and the father also of 
-Lord Ellenborough, ^better known for sbme 
years past in England .as Lord Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench* 

Northumberland, in which we are journeying, 
J5 one of the best cultivated counties of South 
Britain ;- and is a proof that a soil not peculiarly 
fertile will amply -repay for diligent, tillage. 

Newcastle upon T.yne is famous for. its coals, 
which are perhaps the most effectual source of 
the wealth of this nation* Take this fuel in 
every point of view, its importance is discovera- 
ble.—^The conveyance of it by water educates 
and employs a large number of seamen, who 
form our chief defence.— It warms our houses, 
for which purpose wood could not be procured 
in sufficient quantities. — But its grand influence 
^ on our national prosperity arises from its ena- 
bliifig us to heatv those tremendous furnaces ancl 
$team engines, wliich smelt pur iron and copper 
ores, and supply such powers to our machines as 
enable us to carry on works, that could scarcely 
be supported by all the woods of Europe. Other 
nations that do npt e^nplpy coals for these purpp- 
ses display the energies of children only in com- 
parison with the English. • After enumerating 
all the 'advantages which this Island -enjoys with 
respect to manufactures^ on which its prosperity 
so much depends, we come to pur coals, at lastj^ 
as the foundation of ihem. We may roundly 
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say that they are the source of the wealth of 
Great Britain. 

The people of Newcastle possess a great deal 
of spirit, and are very conspicuous for their rea* 
diness to adopt useful inventions and improve' 
meats. There is even a considerable portion of 
science and talent to be found here. They have 
a philosophical society, and several of its mem- 
bers rank high as inquiring and hitelligent men. 
Bewick, whose 'wooden cuts are so admirable^ 
was a native of thill place ; and few places can 
boast a greater honour than to have given birth 
to so ingenious an artist. 

But we must quit the comfortable fires of this 
town^ as the spring is far advanced, and we have 
much to see, we trust, before the end of the 
year. 

Sunderland, through * which we pass on bur 
way to Durham, has nearly the same character as 
Newcastle, though it is not so respectable a place 
on many accounts.— ^Durham is a Bishopric, and 
one of the richest in the king^biff.— -York is the 
see of an Archbishop, who is Metropolitan of 
England, as the Archbishop of Canterbury is of 
all England. The minster, or Cathedral, is rec- 
koned very fine and magnificent, and one of the 
gi^ndest and best specimens of what is called 
Gothic Architecture. — Yorkshire is the largest 
county in Great Britain, and eminent for its* 
woollen and other manufactures. — Hull is a 
place of great commerce, with London, Germa- 
ny, the Baltic, and the North sea. This is the 
end of our British peregrination. 

Three kingdoms, n6w united, and called the 
iTnited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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teve passed under our review. ' . Oil atid wine 
are not pnoduced in them ; but they are produc- 
tive of articles of every kiiHi, with which we can 
purchase all things, necessary to convenience 
and comfon, of the growth of other countries. 
In these happy regions, men think it worth while 
to use industry, inprder to gain a comfortable 
subsistence and evfii riches ; for they know that 
they will possess the fruit of their labor. They 
acquire knowledge and skill also for the same pur- 
pose, as they enable them to secure prosperity. 
Where despotism prevails, as it does more or 
less in almost every country in Europe, there are 
not the same hopes. Energy fails where the 
produce o( industry is at the will of a tyrant. 

No wcmder, therefore, ^at poverty and igno* 
mnce are spread over Portugal, and Spain, and 
Turkey, and Russia, and the German States. 
In taost of them a religious tyranny also obtains 
. aci extensive sway, which aids to cripple the ex- 
ertions of the miserable people. In ou^ islandsi 
iritb some imperfections, a love of liberty is dif- 
fiiseds which has procured to us the thing itself. 
The general example lessens the influence of 
the religious ignorance that unhappily oversha- 
dows the Catholics and Fanatics among our fel- 
lOw-citizens. And the time is not, perhaps, dis- 
tant, when emulation shall have effected a 
change for the better in the state of knowledge 
among all;-— when Ireland shall raise her head 
aod show her front without a blilsh ;— when the 
British dominions shall contain no inhabitant 
who shall be found without a <' fowl in his pot/' 
r without a Bible in his house, and without ability 
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to read " what b the perfect and acceDtable will 
of God.'* ' 

As individuals, we should not rest satisfied 
ivith our attainments, as long as any thing remains 
to be learnt; as long as any thing wants im* 
provement. The greater our acquirements are^ 
the greater is our capacity to add to them, and 
the greater our ardour shofild be for further pro- 
gress. Unless this were the case, our time and 
attention would be mispent in pursuing these 
pleasant voyages and journeys. In like manner, 
nations should go forward in the path of know* 
ledge, and virtue, smd happiness, without a 
pause. Their diligence should be quickened, 
by their success. Britain, because it prospers, 
■should strive to be still more prosperous ; a^d 
more enlightened because it is already so. Such 
are our wishes in its behalf. 
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PART I, 

Pmok tfae Hamber, by Iceland, tp Dromlieiia in Konmj. 

Whbthbjr we have found it necessary to quit 
Hull and make a hasty journey to London to 
Tisit our friends and bid them farewell, before 
our northern expedition, we are not obliged to 
telL The quickness and certainty of the post 
may have induced us to be content with that con« 
veyance of our thoughts to them. If it may be 
urged, that we should have rendered out Tour 
tnore complete by pursuing it to the spot at 
which it began, we will only beg our censurers 
to do as we have done ; for, in *' sober sadness,'* 
they have it in their power to travel with the 
tame conveniences. Take the map, gentle 
friends, and go over what ground you please, and 
survey every house, village, and town, from Hull 
to London ; or, if you think that still bettert 
from Pentland Firth to the Scilly Isles. Should 
you then not be tired, cross the kingdom, in 
any direoUon^ from Great Yarmou^ to St. 
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Bride's Bayt or from Cockermouth to Dover 
ClifT. We have furnished you with an example 
of travelling at home, on whieh you may improve 
to any extent. We merely trace the outlines of 
a plan, be it your task or your pleasure to fill 
them. 

A vessel being ready, bound to Drontheim^ in 
IS^orway, we gla4ly avail ourselves of the oppor«* 
tunity to prosecute our intention of seeing the 
principal kingdoms of Europe. This town, 
Hullv*— watered by the wide stream of the Hum- 
ber, formed by the junction of many rivers, and 
the influx of the sea^-^puts u^ in mind of that 
inflexible patriot, Andrew Marvel. He was long 
the representative in parliament of Kingston- 
upon-Hull ; served his country with the most in* 
corrupt fidelity ; and, by his talents and his wit, 
checked the attempts of the wicked and licenti- 
ous court of Charles the Second on the liberties 
and religion of the people. This excellent citi- 
zen was the last member of parliament that was 
supported by a salary from his constituents, ac- 
cording to the excellent practice of ancient 
times. When he was sounded on the subject of 
taking, from the court, some favour, — ^if he would 
change sides, and give his vote for the measures 
of government^— -he resisted every solicitation. 
When his tempter expressed surprise that so 
poor a man should refuse what would set him at 
bis ease, he denii^d that he was poor ; for he had 
a shoulder of mutton hot for his dinner one day^ 
end the remains of it cold the next. Such are 
the men that wf need in order to secure and im- 
prove our liberties, and to promote our advance- 
jneox in knowledge and prosperity i 
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After falling down the Humbcr a little to the 
south of east, by Sunk Island, we arrive at the 
British Ocean on turning Spurn Head. Here 
the same sensations overtake us which we felt, 
on leaving the Thames, on our voyage to Con- 
stantinople. Although many ships frequent the 
Humber, and give a lively idest of British com- 
merce, which pervades even our distant har- 
bours, yet, the superiority of the sce^ne which 
the Thames presented is undoubted. However, 
now that we are at sea, the same ideas crowd 
on our minds. We leave our native soil, and 
cannot help regretting our absence from a spot' 
so dear ; especially while it is in view, and its 
hills are hourly diminishing to our sight. 

. In this sea, the herring is found in great 
abundance, which seldom ventures, on this side 
of the island) further than Great Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk. Great quantities of the fish which find 
their way to the London market, are taken be- 
tween this coast and Holland, especially the crab 
and the lobster. 

Our own island, the Orkneys, and the Shet- 
land Isles, continue on our left hand, as we pro* 
ceed up the German or British Ocean, till we 
come opposite to Bergen, the capital of Nor- 
way. In a higher latitude, the islands of Faro, 
may be distinctly seen on the map ; and, consider- 
'ably further to the north-west, Iceland is situ- 
ated. 

These last are subject to the crown of Den- 
mark, which rules over them with paternal ten- 
derness and solicitude. It is <!telightful to re- 
flect on the wisdom and humanity oif the govern- 
ment of Denmark towards its dependencies^ 
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which 19 repaid by the most ardent devotion and 
loyalty. The personal character of the present 
king of Denmark is an illustrious, exception to 
that of most of the Princes of Europe. The 
honour and interest of his countiy seem to be 
the grand points to which he directs his mind. 
These he has never sacrificed but when com* 
pelled by the most flagitious and wanton violence 
which superior force has exercised towards him* 
He has now reigned* as Prince Regent and King» 
for near thirty years, and, in all that time, he has 
preserved the attachment of his subjects undi* 
minished. 

No nation in Europe has flourished more) 
dunng that time, under such natural disadvan* 
tages ; they lirise from a northern situation and 
no very grateful soil. The King is absolute, but 
he has always increased, rather than diminished, 
the privileges of his people ; and the henignuy 
of his sway has left them little to regret. Here, 
the citizens have enjoyed most of the blessingit 
of liberty without tiie name ; while, in some 
other countries, as Hungary and parts of Swit- ' 
aerland, they have possessed the name, without 
much of the thing, or of the advantages which 
it ought to produce. But we shall have other 
opportunities of speaking of the king and king- 
dom of Denmark when we approach them more 
neariy. We could not resist our inclination to 
pzy them our respects in passing by them. 

Iceland has many customs peculiar to itself^ 
which we cannot stay to mention. It appears 
from histoid to have been formerly a celebrated 
seat of learning. At this day, the people have 
an acquainlance with religion and the Scriptures 
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that is truly surprising, and speaks highly to the 
credit of the pastors, who are most exemplary 
in the activity and intelligence with which they 
discharge their duties. An Icelander would put 
to shame many a Christian of more favoured re- 
gions, where the clergy live on the fat of the 
land. It would do some good if visits to such 
people as these were more frequent. 

Mount iiecla in this island is a great natural 
curiosity. It is a volcano, and one of the most 
famous in the world. — The ground in many 
places seems to rest on subterranean fire, as nu- 
merous springs are founds which spout up to a 
great height, and are at a heat sufBcient to boil 
animal and vegetable substances. 

In this sea the whale is frequently to be met 
with, and the most fabulous stories are told of 
sea-serpents, and crakens that are as large as 
islands, and similar monsters. Not the least 
credit is to be given to such tales, which were 
invented by craft, or fancied by the weakest cre- 
dulity. 

But we must turn our ship about, and steer 
our course to Drontheim, which is the place of 
our present destination. If it be asked how we 
came to deviate so far tp the west and north, our 
answer is, that so it seemed good to us.— ^-We 
wished to visit Iceland and Mount Hecla, ifrom 
.whici. we yet see the smoke issuing in large 
volumes.-— We found it as easy to sail on our 
maps in this direction as any other ; nor have 
we felt any change of climate, though tbe cold is 
sensibly greater here than in Englaivi. It is in- 
deed the beginning of summer, and the atmos- 
phere of our room renders every season and 
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every climate alike to us. — But to confess the 
truth, Iceland is a most interesting part of the 
Danish dominions, and deserved a visit. On a 
less inviting occasion we cannot turn aside to 
survey islands and small spots. But we seldom 
see any thing like this that would repay our ca- 
riosity. 
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PARTIL 

IU|»iil View of tbe Nocdi ; Nor way ; Run, bf Bcnsgem to^^ Soittd. 

DjiOMTHSiM is the only town of consequence in 
the north of Norway. From this station wc may 
take a hasty survey of the highest regions of £u- 
rope^ where the cold fnaintains perpetual do- 
minion. 

Above the city at which we lire quartered is 
Finmarkrand beyond that JLapland^ divided in- 
to Danish, Swedish, arid Russtan.«*In about six- 
ty-eight degrees north latitude, among sotne isl- 
ands on thye Lapland coast, there is a remarkable 
whirlpooU called Maalstroom, which possesses a 
tremendous power of drawing into its vcyrtex the 
largest ships, which are crushed to pieces in it 
without a possibility of escaping* The very idea 
. is dreadful, and we dare not suffer our minds to 
dwell for a moment on the sensations of the ma- 
riners that may feel their vessel within the in* 
Buence of such irresistible destruction, ready^to 
he absorbed by it, without remedy 1 

In part of this country, there is i|o sign of 
the sun for weeks and months in the winter ; on 
the contrary, in summer, it never sets for as long 
ti period. The cause of these appearances you 
Will understand when you have some insight into 
the nature of the solar systen^, as it is called. 
T.hey are produced by the dblique position of the 
earth, with respect to its course round the sun«««» 
Providence has, however^ made some amends ta 
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ijbe inliiibitaiits of northein regions for the want 
of the rays of the g^at luminary ; as the reflec- 
tioo of the Aurora Borealis on the; snow is such, 
as to enable them to pursue their fishing and 
other occupations during their long nights; and 
the beav«n& are almost constantly serene and 
clottdiess ilk that season. 

The ixiost northern pdnt of Europe is In Dan» 
Lapiand. Cape North is, on that account^ 
worthy of recollection.— -After doubling it, on the 
frozen ocean, we arrive at the~ White Sea run* 
BtAg into Russian Lapland. On the eastern side 
'df this sea, stands the city of- Archangi^l, which 
bas a very flourishing commerce, little to be ex- > 
pected in so dreary a region. 

Thia rapid view of the countms lying towards 
^the Pole, finishes our outlmt of the continent of 
Europe. In former voyages we traced Its bounds 
from Bntain, r^und the Mediterranean, to the 
•ea ei Asoph, sending forward oiir fancy from 
tbeiM:€!, by the Wolga, and the Ural Mountains, to 
Nova Semhla. In this voyage^ with a little assii4 
tance from our imagination, we have sailed from 
the same Britain, by Germany, Denmark^ and 
Norway,^ to the Northern Ocean, in which that 
Nova Sembla is situated* We now recall our 
ideas from these lainds of frosty and ftturn to our 
post at Drontheim. 

The sea in this neighbourhood seems to be the 
natife place ei the finny tribe.'^Herrings ar^ 
liere in shoals, and proceed hence, towanls the 
end of summer, cm excursions to the Baltic, the 
Orkneys, Irelaiid, and England, where they are 
caught in great mimben.-*The pilchard al95 

YOL. I. P 
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takes the 8am& direction, and meets with the 
same hxe. 

The birds of Norway are equally worthy of re- 
mark i the principal of 'which are the alk, or 
awkf the 0agle, and the; eider duck, of which 
your natural history will furnish a particular de* 
scription. ' 

Many animals are almost peculiar to these cold 
countries, of which the names only can be here 
given, and they will be those of the most conspi- 
cuous. We must not forget the Vein 'deer, the 
elk, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, the beavei^ the 
glutton, the ermine, and the martin. The defect 
in ovkf description of these also must be supplied 
by your book of natural history. 

The Inountains of Norway are remarkable for 
their extent and elevation. . An immense ridge 
of them, vying with the Alps and Pyrennees, runs 
from north to, south, continually Separating Nor- 
way from Sweden. They are scrmetinies called 
Daarfield, and one of the highest eievatiop^ has 
the name of Dofreiield, and is erroneously consi- 
dered one of the most lofty in Europe. Norway 
is universally mountainous; but most of its moun- 
tains are covered with wood',-^principally the 
fir, which constitutes the chief wealth of the 
country ; as the timber is exported in vast quan- 
tities to other nations, without being exhausted. 
The people are poor in the extreme, but such is 
the considerate and paternal government of Den- 
mark over them that they are contented, and en- 
joy many important privileges. The clergy are 
intelligent^ and instil knowledge into their Hocks 
with unwearied care.— -Th^ established religion 
is Lutheran, which much.^ resemble ours. 
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A more interesting iiation scarcely exists, for 
innocence and simplicity ; for unceasing labour, 
which the barrenness of their soil renders neces- 
sary ; for poverty and contentment; for loyalty 
to th^ir sovereign ; and attachment to their coun- 
try. They have a good deal of intercourse with 
England, and love and esteem our countrymen, 
who have generally behaved to them with true 
Christian friendliness and brotherly feeling. The 
value of this territory is inconsiderable, and it 
would be cruelty to disturb its peaceful and hum- 
ble state. In the midst of cold ahd numerous 
privations, the Norwegians are said to be long- 
lived, though famine, especially in time df war, 
^makes dreadful ravages among them. 

The traNrelle^s cannot, in this place, help the 
sigh that arises from their hearts, when they re- 
mark, that their hope for the tranquillity of Nor- 
way, under the paternal sway of the King of Den« 
mark, was scarcely expressed before they heard 
of its transfer, by force, to the Swedes. Oh ! it is 
a most moumfut event ;-«>to be delivei*ed up to 
those whom they have pever liked, and to lose 
the protection of the monarch whom they loved 
and revered i Such was the will of the great fiow-^ 
i?r« of Europe. What would you say, English* 
men, if these powers should and could force you 
<under the dominion of France ? 

The Norwegians fought gallantly for their 
rights 'suid independence. But what could they 
do ? It was a contest of the weak with the power- 
ful ; of the lamb with the lion ; of the infant with 
the giant. They have submitted with bleeding 
beaits ; and every generous person and nation 
will pity them. We' hope, we earnestly pray, that 
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some event will occur that shall yet set ^em 
fi*ee, and tend to heal the wounds inflicted <»| 
their patiiotic and virtuous fetUi^s. 

Lucy* If I could wish you to be a soldierf 
Charles^ k should be to fight for poor Norway. 
I could find it ii> my heact to turn Amazon in the 
Cause of that distressed country. 

CAari^S' I feel for them as much as you do $ 
andy if I could be of service to theniy would cheer- 
fully undertake much But we can only hope and 
wish» May something yet render Norway inde« 
pendent and happy 1 

The Norwegian coast is defended from theprea-> 
sure of the Atlantic by ree^ of almost perpetuC^ 
cular rockS) and islands, with frequent uuervalft 
which adroit the passage of ships Atnong thescy 
ft miserable set of people are employed, supports 
mg an^existence of incredible penury by fishings 
and by exploring the cliffs for the nests <^ birds 
which lay their e^gs among the rocks^. 

Norway was rendered illustrious in the twelffiii 
century by Saxo*GrammaticuS) whawrote the his*- 
tory of his country in a pure Latin style, when 
learning ,was at the lowest ebb in all other state$ 
of Europe. In former times^ the people of Nor* 
way must have possessed great power, especially 
naval power ; as they made frequent descents OB 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and obtained « 
permanetit settlement in Normandy, in France^ 
which is, to this day, called after them, and which 
gave to England ks present race of mooarchs. 

Although Bergen furnishes bCit few subjects 
of observation, we should be wanting in laudable 
curiosity if, in our voyage, we neglect to visit thte 
tapital of the kingdopn. Here resided the an-> 
^ie'ht princes^ of whom the last that held a coUrt 
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among this people teems to have been Margaret^ 
the Semiramis of the North ; who united in her 
own person the three crowns of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, by what was called the union 
of Calmar. 

The other principal cities of this land are 
Christiana^ Konigsburg, Christiansand, Frederic- 
fttadtyand FredericshaL Charles the Xllth of 
Sweden attempted to conquer the country, and 
with that intention laid siege to the last of these 
places. He was killed in the attempt by a can- 
Bon ball while visiting the trenches, a just reward 
of his unjust enterprise, though it was probably 
done by treachery. The Norwegians have an 
unconquerable aversion to the Swedes, who have' 
always proved troublesome neighbours to them, 
while they are firmly attached to their rightful 
sovereigns; a proof of the justice and benignity 
of their sway. What must be their rage and 
Biortification now that the Swedes, by the arbi- 
trary will of foreign sovereigns, agre made their 
lords and masters I Let its hope that this will not 
last l<»g* 

We stop not to tell how we made the passage 
from Drontheim to Bergen, nor how we have 
Ibund. our way thence to the Categate, which is 
the enti*ance to the Baltic sea. We are, however, 
now arrived at the extremity of Norway, and .pro- 
ceeding towards the Sound, which separates Zea- 
land in Denmarkf— on which stands the Capital, 
Copenhagen,— 'from the Kingdom of Sweden. 
Ships by sea, and carriages by land, are always at 
our service. We travel, on our plan, without 
finding* any inconvenience and difficulty, from 
lanfl or sea, or from any weather. 

p 2 
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FART Hi. 

« 1 

CHbfervatioQs <ai Sweden and Dennuidc 

At our entra^ice into the Baltic^ we lare betweeln 
Denmark and the two northei*n realms of Nor- 
way and Sweden, formerly called Scandinavia.— <- 
A principal portion of the Danish territory lies in 
Germ-any, consisting of Hoistein, Sleswick> and 
Jutland. This was anciently called Chersonesus 
Cimbrica.— The rest of Denmark is situated in 
several Islands, principally at the mouth of this 
sea, of which the chief is Zealand, which holds the 
Metropolis of the whole kingdom.— *In the sounds 
which is commanded by the castle of Eisineur, it 
is usual ta pay a tribute, under the name oC 
Sound dues, to the King of Denmark. This nar- 
row channel is sometimes frozen over, and ar- 
mies have, passed, from Sweden to Denmark and 
from Denmark to Sweden, on the ice, wh«n there 
has been a war between the two countries. 

Of Sweden we have not much to say, as it is s^ 
power usually unfriendly to England and amicable 
towards France ; and, on that account^ not parti- 
cularly interesting to the inhabitants of Great 
Bntam-^The events which cannot well be passed 
over are,^ the recovery of Swedish independence 
under Gustavus Vasa from Christian the Second 
of Denmark, who possessed the sovereignty, and 
exercised it wuh unheard of cruelty. Next must 
be recorded the glorious name of Gustavus Adol* 
phus, wh« Um^ the H€ad«f the Protest»nts4ff 
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Ettropcy smd was the greatest, general of hi» times 
always Yictorious, The war in which his mili- 
taiy talents were displayed lasted in all thirty 
years, and was ended by the treaty of Westpha- 
Ua. He himself fell in the battle of Lutzen, in 
the arms of victory— Lastly^ must be mentioned 
the reduction of Sweden) from a free condition in^ 
to absolute subjection to the crown, by a late 
imigy who afterwards fell by the hand of one of 
the nobles, who assassinated him. We can visit 
scarcely any land in which such inroads are not 
made on the rights of mankind ! 

The religipn of Sweden, like that of Denmark, 
fs Lutheran, with hardly the shadow of religious 
Bberty. In this respect, and in many others, it 
Is behind most of the Protestant stales of Europe. 
The Swedes are said to be brave in the field, 
though they have had of late but few opportuni- 
ties of displaying their courage. 

They have dangerous neighbours in the Rus- 
ttans, who liave despoiled them, at various pe- 
nods^ under the most unjust pretexts, of several 
or their best provinces. Even the ground, on 
which St. Petersburg stands, was but lately the 
property of Sweden. At no distant period, the 
country beyond thc^ Baltic will, probably, be 
wholly under the dominion of the Czars. 

Denmark seems to be the natural My of Eng 
glabd, to which it b^ars, evidently, much good 
will.-*-The monarphs are very nearly related, 
S^ood Frederic VI. being sister's son to good 
George III-— The vicinity of the two kingdoms^ 
ivnd their mutual interests, C(aicur to cement a 
solid union of affection between them.-^The spi« 
•it df equity which has be^n^t till titnes displs^jd" 
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by the present monarch of that country,— -who 
may be denominated the truest patriot that has 
blest any country > and the exemplary moral and 
rjBligious character of the DaneS| render their aU 
liance with us truly desirable. 

Intri^e and state policy have prevailed, at the 
,court of Copenhagen, in a far less degree, of 
late years, than at that of Stockholm, where a 
laxity of principle and carelessness of religion 
appear to have ruled ; probably originating in it3 
long continued connexion with the court of Ver- 
sailles. The Danes are more wealthy than the 
Norwegians, and, in time of peace, have been un- 
usually prosperous for a long period. 

The government is absolute, as we have 
already observed* A century and a half ago, the 
people, groaning under their vassalage to the no- 
bles, who boasted of their own freedom, unhap- 
pily conferred on the King unlimited power, ia 
the hope of finding him a pawerful protector* 
Their expectation was not disappointed; for the' 
Danish monarchs have been generally kind to 
their subjects, and the present sovereign has been 
the father of his fief>/it€. It is to be lamented that 
so just and so intelligent a Prince does not rise 
to the real elevation of mind that should induce 
him to bestow liberty on his country, and plac& 
his native land on a footing similar to that of 
England. It would be graceful of him, and it is 
what he owes to the dignity of which he has so 
often proved himself capable. I^is memory, it is 
true, will be revered for what he has done. But 
if he were to do this, he would be ictolized while 
living, and almost adbred when dead. 

The Danes are more disdnguished for »rol>iiy' 
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tfmn for talents, for industrf than for enterprise* 
They are respectablei but not conspicuous for 
science and literatare. Few small states have 
made themselves of more consequence, not bf 
disf^ying their energy, but by husbanding their 
resources. They do no discredit to their ances- 
tors, for they are, at this day, skilful and'brave 
teamen* 

The productions of this country are similar to 
those of the north4>f Germany ; the cattle of Hoi- 
stein are rather in repute. Commerce is pur- 
sued successfully ; for the requisite industry, fru- 
gality, and principle, are employed in the pursuit. 

But we must not be stopped too long in con* 
templating these two rival nations, and at the en- 
trance into the Baltic Sea. We shall pmy no 
Sound dues, nor respect the fortress of Elsineur; 
^t take leave to move on our way at our own 
good pleasur!^. 
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PART IV. 

Olanee at North Germany, from Shipboaxd in tlie Bahkiti 

Shall we, or shall we not, call at some of the 
towns on the German side of this sea ? For, as to 
the dther side, our resolution is formed.— Wc 
have not disturbed Copenhagen hj paying it a 
visit. The more frigid climate of Stockholm 
' will scarcely induce us to be ceremonious to- 
wards it,-^But shall we look at Lubec, which is 
a Hanse and free town of the empire ? Are there 
any objects that merit our examination at Wis- 
mar, at Rostock, or at Stralsund ? For commerce, 
they have a considerable degree of reputati<»i. In 
other respects, we cannot promise ourselves 
much information or amusement in Mecklen- 
burg or Pomerania. 

In this part of Germany the land is not rich, 
• nor are there any great rivers which might de- 
serve survey. We will not, therefore, land ; but 
we will make use of our privilege, as travellers 
at home, of pushing our observations to any ex- 
tent j and view from our ship, as we traverse the 
Baltic, the course of the Elbe, regardless of ob- 
structions or distance. 

Hamburg is finely placed for commerce, by the 
Elbe with Germany, and by the sea with any part 
of the world. The circle of Lower Saxony, of 
which It forms a part, while it exceeds Westpha- 
ha in nches and in literary fame, is not to be com- 
pared, in either respect, to Upper Saxony, espc* 
cially the Kingdom of that name, once an elect©- 
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jpate ; for few districts in Europe can vie with the 

Near the Elbe, from Magdeburg, a strong 
Pri^sian city, to the confines of Bohemia, there 
Is an assemblage of cities and towns of the high- 
est celebrity in arts and learning. Their very 
names are become classical, on account of the 
illiistrious scholars anU philosophers, whose dili- 
gence and genius have conferred immortal re-* 
Bownr on their country. Dessau, and Hall, and 
Lieipsic, and Weinuir, and Dresden, to which may 
be added Berlin, give a sort of enchantment to 
this part of Germany, and rank the kingdom of 
Saxony among the most honourable states in the 
wor)d*-^In Lower Saxony, Hanover, and espe- 
cially Gothingen, must not be forgotten. There 
the good and respectable monarch of Gi^at Bri- 
tai% George the Third, has liberally and success- 
fully patronised science and learning, which will 
be recorded with far more enthusiasm, than the 
greatest successes in war that have attended his 
reign^ — Who has not heard of Klopstock, and 
Lessing, and Heyne, and Michaelis, and Eic-* 
horn, and Griesbach ? To them might be added 
numerous other German characters of these cir- 
cles, of equal claims to honourable mention ; 
while the list woukt be too long to admit of in- 
sertion. 

This country, iu general, and especially Upper 
Saxony, must be considered equally deserving of 
c^ebration, for the intelligence and industry 
which pervade it. Often has it been made the 
so^ie of warlike devastation. Never has any land 
beef^ so unjustly and injuriously treated. Yet, 
after the most cruel spoliations, such have been 
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tbe acaTi^ and spirit of the Saxoosi tliat,. at tho 
return of tranquillity, their district has cbustanllf 
recovered its prosperity with surprising rapidity; 
aproof of the wisdom and benignity of the goverq* 
xnent^ and of the talents and energy of the people. 

The neighbouring Prussian states are scarcely 
entitled to the sanie eulogium. It is true that 
the advantages of nature are tiot equal, as the 
lands in Brandenburg and in the kingdom of 
Pi^ussia are arid and infertile. The subjects havct 
however, other incohveniencies to surmount.--- 
They have a far scantier portion of freedom then 
the citizens of Saxony, and live upder an admin- 
istration less equitable and indulgent. Prussia^ 
being the more powerful state, has looked always 
with an eye of desire on the electorate in its vici*- 
nity, as Austria has ever done on Bavaria ; with- 
out any other, ig^round of claim, in both cases, ex- 
cept the desirableness of the acquisition. But the 
weak has hither^d been protected by neighbour- 
ing governments against the strong, to the infinite 
advantage of the subjects of the court of Dres- 
den«-^Now, at lasft, however, the Saxon kingdom 
has been dismembered, and Prussia has partly 
gained its favourite wish. The subject is a pain- 
ful one« Let us hope for som^ happy change. 

Under every civil disadvantage^ tbe Protestant 
districts of North Germany have prospered to a 
considerable degree* All the way to the Vistula 
an4 beyond it, we meet with cities, of great name^ 
lor commerce and for intelligence. They are not 
to be compared with those which w^have regis 
tered ; but such as Frankfort on the Oder, Stet* 
tin, Thorn, Dantzig, £lt>ing, and Konigsburg, 
cannot be named without applause. Tbi^ are 
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nurseries of knowledge and of trade ; and diflTuse 
hitelligetice and happiness around them. Peace 
'Will, we trust, soon cause them to laugh and sing 
as *^ in days of yore;" and if they and all other 
people knew their true interest, moral and tem- 
pioral, they would never exchange it for the mi- 
aeries and devastations of war. For the present^ 
our survey of this country must here cease.— We 
will finish our voyage with rapidity, by a hasty 
look at the cities and countries that lie still fur- 
ther advanced on the shores of the Baltic ; and 
then undertake a short journey by land in our 
way home to England, the image of which ib en- 
graven on our hearts. 

While we sojourn at a distance from it, our 
minds return to the thought of it at every mo- 
ment. Perhaps its blessings would more forcibly 
impress us, were we, instead of travelling at home, 
really examinihg other nations. The contrast 
would bring them with more life to our bosoms. 
At home or abtx>ad, however, we cannot forget 
thee, O England, abode of liberty and light ! 
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PART V. 

^ Sweep by Rufsia, round the Gulph of Bothaia to Lvbeek. 

Our voyage, as we proceed further on the Baltic, 
becomes less interesting. The places and the 
people are iess cultivated afid enlightened. 

Memel is the last town of Prussia* — Mittau is 
the first in. importance in what Was, before. its in- 
cdi^oration with Russia, called Courland.— At 
Riga, Modern Russia begins. It is the capital of 
the province of Livonia. — Revel succeeds, and 
Narva, and Petersburgh. — All this coast once 
belonged to the Swedes, from whom it was wres- 
ted, about a century ago, by Peter the First, Czar 
of Muscovy. The ignorance and barbarism of the 
Russians do not yet spread over this country, the 
inhabitants of which are Protestants, and the most 
intelligent of the svibjects of this empire.— Above 
the gulph of Finland is a province of that name, 
recently conquered from the Swedes, the total re-* 
duction of whose dominions under the power of 
the Russ seems to be fast approaching. The go- 
, vemors of S\Vecien appear to be making some 
provision for the event, by annexing to their ter- 
ritory the Kingdom of Nprway, as a last asylum. 
They deserve disappointment. 

There is nothing to attract us into the gulph 
of Bothnia, the " present boundary between the 
Swede and the Muscovite — An opinion which 
has something grand in it, though it is altogether 
fabulous, may be here noticed. It has been sug- 
gested that the ^T^ater which seems to be absorbed 
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by the vortex of Maalstroom, already raentioned, 
may possibly be carried under ground by a cur- 
rent that emerges in the Gulph of Bothnia. Sto- 
ries are told to confirm this hypothesis, and a fact 
is stated with the same intent, viz. that a current 
always runs southward in this gulph ; and, that 
the inference may not be weakened, it is observed 
thatj at the entrance of the Baltic, a current from 
the Atlantic flows inward, similar to what is 
known to be the case at the Straits of Gibratltar — 
On the suppositions and facts here recorded) an 
enlargement of this wild system has been foimd^. 
The waters of the Baltic itself, it is «aid, must 
find some outlet, and why may it not be allowed 
that M^^ £dso find a channel under ground, and 
rise in the Black Sea, from which there is a con- 
stant stream to the Mediterranean ? We aim 
at truth, and think it right to confute the 
errors and marvels that actual travellers some- 
times detail to excite astonishment. It is known 
that, at <yibraltar, there is an under current to 
the Atlantic, so that the water, which is admitted 
one way, is emitted the other. The phaenomena 
in the Baltic may be accounted for by a similar 
supposition. 

Upsal in Sweden is a celebrated school of Bo- 
tany and Natural History, raised into fame by the 
modern master of tha( kind of .study, Linnaeus, 
whom a numerous throng has followed, in all 
Europe, without adding much to our knowledge 
or his discoveries. Passing by the Swedish ca- 
pital without remark, we shall run down straight 
by the islands of Gothland, O^land, and Bornr 
holm to Lubeck. In our way home, wfe do Hot 
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mean to encounter the narrow mouth of this 
inland sea, nor the boisterous surg;es of the Ger- 
man Ocean. The summer is somewhat spent> 
but the roads, are on that account more pleasant, 
and a journey home through Holland will aBbrd 
us, at this season, some amusement. ^ 

The limpid waters of the Baltic, undisturbed 
by tide, have made our .&umm:er toqr. delightful. 
The attempt to proceed in. winter would have 
been impossible, as this sea is then filled with 
ice. The countries also would have been clothed 
in-their Hyperborean habiliments, and, even by^ 
the fire side* the cold would have been intolera- 
ble. Happily, however; we have been left with- 
out inconvenience; the voyage to the North Sea 
and the Baltic terminates successfully, and the 
inhabitants of Lubepk receive us yvith hospitality. 
' Of monsters, we have had no tales to relate. Of 
nature, in her ungenial trim, we Mve had abun* 
dant opportunity for observation. Iq Europe we 
have no more such scenes to witness.-*^ We have 
descended now among its more cultivated inhai- 

bitants^and, with a spirit of candor, shall find 
them not unsuitable for our society.— The fettive 
regions of France and the classic ground of Italy 
vrili remain to he ifurvi^yedr when we shall have 
terminated one short journey through Holland td 
the " Isle with white cliffs." 
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PART L 

Jwa&tYi tlurough Lower Saxony and Weatpfialia, to Holfauid. 

Ik thi» city^ Lubeck) there is nothing of much 
curiosity to detain us longer than is necessary for 
rest and refreshment* Some centuries ago> it was 
o( far greater consequence, when the Hanse 
Towns formed such a powerful commercial con- 
federacy as raised them to wealth and power 
that) at once,* excited the envy, and supplied the 
wants, of the most renowned monarchs. There 
is a slow phlej^atic air about the present inha- 
'bitants, which gives to the commerce on which 
they depend a dull and uninviting form. 

We must proceed on our journey to the south- 
west from this place in a kind of post waggon, 
which is the fittest name for the public diligence. 
Post chaises are out of the question, unless a 
species of cart be deserving of that name.-^The 
roads are almost impassable in winter, and, in the 
finest weather, deep and heavy beyond concep- 
tions'—To which must be added the unconquera- 
ble insensibility of the coachmen^ who, with their 

M 2 .. . 
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pipes in their mouths, viil go but cme deliberate' 
pace, in spite of eyerjr inducement that can be 
held out to them* We are determinied to make 
a virtue of necessity, and eail patience to our sudy 
as our only remedy. . 

Hamburg would be well worth .description if 
time could be afforded ^r its aecumte survey .-— 
The spirit of trade is all-powerful here, and none 
of the Hanse Towns have preserved more of their 
ancient opulence.' Many of the public and pri* 
vate buildings are handsome and magnificent, aud 
the city abounds with charitable institutions. ,Of 
these, such as are designed for the supportof de- 
cayed merchants are of a singular description. 
They afford almost an ' enviable aftylum to per- 
sons that have failed in business. By this mi^ans, 
bankruptcy appears but a: slight evil, as- far as the 
individual is concerned* The disgrace of it ia 
scarcely worth consideration on account of it9 
frequency. Consequently, speculation is no where 
carried to ag^*eaterextent; anditis quite a<:om<«' 
mon occurrence for a merchant to be, to-day, 
transacting the largest concerns on the excban^e^ 
and^ to-itv>rroW, moving among the decayed fra- 
ternity. Nor is it uncommon to see these men 
emerging, with nearly the same suddenness, into 
their former activity and ccHisequence, without 
any sensible diminution of character, :This i» 
pushing commercial pjivilege to a tc^erable ex- 
tent, and does not tend to fie vate our bpihion of 
the moral worth and respectalulity of \the. godd ci-* 
tizens of Hamburg. For their delinquencies* 
whatever they have been,5they were lately whip- 
ped, by the French^ with a rod of acorplons; 
while their complaints escited the. les$ c<»nt>a$<' 
slon^ because they wc^re^ in this free town^ un- 
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miKCfl mth teal for liberty* T^e tears of the 
H&mburgers were principally shed, not for the 
Icfss of freedom) but the loss of ttadt. 

The capitol of our KiDg^ Hanoverian domin-' 
ions is too ihnch on our left hand to admit of a 
visits aqd k said to p;resent no Objects wdrtli go« 
ing out x>f the way in order to examine them^.: 
The state of the people differs little from that of 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring principalities, 
for all are without freedom, and. subject to abso- 
lute monarchy. The personal character of the 
King, who is Elector of Hanover, has rendered 
that fotm of government easy, by the mildness of 
its exercise ; and comparatively conducive to the 
prosperity of the state, by the wisdom of its regu* 
lations. From these causes has succeeded a sin- 
cere attachment of the subjects to the person of 
their prince. It is, however, a matter of somo 
surprise that the princes of the House of Brun- 
swick, at the head of the free people of England, 
should never have conferred on their German do- 
minions the blessing of liberty, that best boon of 
the human race* 

Leaving Verden on our left hand,r-'*^ littlp 
principality subject to George the Third on the 
Aller,<-^ur journey lies through Bremen, on the 
Weser, the property of the same monarch. This 
wcle of Westphalia is parcelled out among 
twenty or thirty diflferent petty sovereigns, and is, 
in gieneral, in a state of indescribable misery, Ot 
any change for the better there is but little hope. 
The neighbourhood of navigable rivers and of tike 
sea, however^ is a source of some degree of pro* 
tiperity to severe towns^ whlch^ under differfil| 
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circumstances, would probably be fiir more flour- 
isMiig. 

Meppcn, on the rirer Ens, is the last town in 
Oennahy which we shall mention ; and at which 
we will make a little stay, previously to entering 
Holland at Coverden in the province of GroniH- 
^«n. 
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PARTH. 

7%e Travellers converse^ 
Coiiv«r«Ki<» «B OcHmnfi and tbe GtAnaoi. 

** This |>art of Gcrraany may be called * the 
district of commerce,* which will shew its front 
soon' ia a more decided character, wjien we ar- 
liv© at the Seven United Provinces. Farther in- 
land) there is but little of that fruitfid source of 
wealth, and refinement, and intelligence." 

'< What would you call the northem portion <^ 
this once potent empire I 

^^ Without hesitation, I would denominate it 
^ tke district of sand ai»d barrenness ' ** 

<< That is not an inviting picture. Is it not, tt 
the same time, a part of Germany rather distio^ 
gutsbed for lifb and activity?'* 

^ It certainly is ; and, lower down, in the mid- 
dle of North Germany, the barrenness ceases^ 
while the activity continues to increase^ to tfaPe 
confines of Bohemia, where, at once, it disap** 
pears. Upper Saxony, and the States on its cod- 
fines, which seem to feel the influence of their 
vicinity to its intelligent and industrious inhaU- 
tants, form tbe finest division of the whole coun- 
try, and may be called ^ the district of manufac- 
tures, morals, and mind.* The south, universal- 
ly, may be termed * the district of com and win^i 
of dullness and illiteracy.' ** 

** The Westphalia Wms are often mentioned. 
Surely the people that we have seen cuq have 
jfew haras for themselves* How caiT they then ^ ^ 
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export them for the use of others ?— How mi- 
serable the dwellings are which we noticed !— - 
Every step reminds us of Ireland) and yet the cir- 
cumstances of the two nations are widely dif- 
' ferent, and their characters are a world asunder. 
—The priesthood cannot be so grievous here as 
there^ lor the people are generally Protestants. 
'the advantage, which mind derives from the in- 
terest which Protestantism inspires, on the sub- 
ject of religion of least, should render the West- 
phalians active, and therefore comparatively 
wealthy, although they do not possess civil li- 
berty .-^The Irish groan under the land system 
which prevails ; through which estates are let 
and relet, several times, by a set of persons called 
xmddle men, who take them from the landlords, 
and acquire wealth by parcelling them out, at an 
extravagant price, among miserable under-ten- 
ants. I have not heard that the same takes place 
in this patt of Germany. Yet poverty is general, 
and the same wretched cabin holds the family, 
€ows, pigs, and all the cattle. They seem to 
sleep in^ the same bed, and tb feed out of the 
same trough." 

<^ Alas ! such is the case« But all the cir- 
cumstances which you have mentioned may be 
accounted for. First, their misery, which is in- 
disputable, is the necessaty consequence of the 
poverty of their land ; the feudal rights of the 
lords^ which lay the axe at the root of the pros- 
perity of every country ; the absurd laws which 
prevail ; and the tyranny of their governments. 
The number also of their, princes, almost eveiy 
one of them keeping a court with its expensive 
appendages, comes into the account ; and though 
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they have a priesthood without power, maintained 
at a small expense, so much draining of the life 
blood, by so many lords and princes who fasten 
on the constitution) cannot Ml to weaken it, and 
to wear it down to the door of the grave.— Next;, 
their exportation of hams and other produce of 
the country admits of an equally easy solution. 
You say that they have but few for themselves. 
That is the very reason why others eat them. A 
rich nation exports out of its abundance ; a poor 
and oppressed one exports out of its poverty. 
These wretched people could consume all that 
they raise, but they do not^ and they must not s 
for they must satisfy the demands of their mas-> 
ters. To do so, they must pinch themselves. 
As the Irish export because they cannot afford to 
consume ; so do the Germans of this country^ 
and for the same reason, or for some other that 
is tp be found, not in their wealth, but in their 
oppression and misery. 

« Their Princes necessarily partake of the po- 
yerty of their subjects, without seeing the source 
of tJie evil, or' without possessing magnanimity, 
benevolence, and talents enough to attempt to 
eradicate it. Or, if they ever make the attempt^ 
it is by almost inverting the order of nature. 
They never employ the proper and efiTectuai 
means, which must be the emancipation of the 
citizens, and the melioration of the laws ; security 
to person and property, and the removal of all 
extortion. The consequence of the wretcUed- 
ness of Prince and people is, that the latter sell, 
themselves by enlisting into jthe armies of fo« 
reign potentates that will purchase Jftiem, or emir 
grate,.chiefly to America ;twhiie tH€ former sell 
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Hieir subjects to otlrer states; which atrocidtss 
practice they disguise under the i^ame of furnish- 
ing; troops in lieu of a subsidy. This is and has 
been the state of this -western part of Germany, 
and of much of the south ; and this, 1 fear, witl 
be its condition for ages, as not a ray of hope 
seems to break in upon.it ; — unless the possibility 
of some radical and violent alteration may he 
called hope'* 

" Although we are now on the confines of Hol- 
land, and not very near the spot on which the 
transaction tdok place, I should be glad if you 
will give concisely the mere outlines of the bat- 
tle fought at Mindeh.** 

*< It \^as won by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
8t the head of an army of Hanoverians, Prussiansv 
and mercenary troops hired of the German petty 

ginces; in Conjunction with a most gallant 
iglish army, who contributed the most to the 
success of the day. The British ^fantry, small 
ht number, bore the brunt of the onset of nearly 
the whole French army, which, was superior in 
men to the whole allied force, and lately < 
flushed with ^ittory. They stood a furious 
charge of the French horse without flinching ; 
but, for want of cavalry, when the enemy was 
routed, all the advantage of success, which might 
have been expected, could not be takea. Lord 
George Sackville, son of the Duke of Dorset, af- 
terwards called Lord George Germain, did not 
bring on the horse, though comitianded' to do so.. 
The cause of this negligence, or ratheif disobedi- 
ence of orders, has never been properly cleared 
iip. Great displeasure arose against him laEng^ 
Imdf and Kkig George the Second shewed the 
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Utmost. r^.$eiitment again&t the noble lord, whp 
If as disgraced oa the pccasion ; — thougb be aj^ 
terwards became secretary of. atate^ and had th^ 
chief management of the Inauspi<:iaus Amecicap 

" i» not some tr^atjr called die U^eaty of Wes^- 
pbalia?'* 

" Yes. By the ti^aty of that name the, wars of 
the Popish and Protestant leagues was termi- 
nated. Those wars were a contest of power be- 
tween the two parties. — Nothing can be toore in- 
c:ongruous than a war of religion. In fact, the 
thing is impossible. It . is the very absence df 
religion that can occasion any war under that 
pretence. Religion wants no such protection, 
and the Christian religion expressly disclaims it. 
—But, under that pretext, a very fierce conten* 
tion arose in Europe ; the Ger^ian Emperor 
being the head of the league of the. Catholic 
party, and Gustavus Adolphus, the heroic and 
able King of Sweden, being, for a considerable 
time, tile head of the Protestants. He gained 
many important victones over his Imperial Ma- 
jesty's most renowned generals, and died at the 
victorious battle of Lutzen in Saxony. His ge- 
niu&9 which had selected and trained up most 
able counsellors and generate, survived him, and 
cpnducted the affairs of the league, with success, 
after his death ; till both parties, being tired and 
worn out, settled their diflferences by the treaty 
already mentioned. It became, as it were> the 
act of religious liberty in Germany ; so far as to 
allow of the established religion of the different 
parties which entered into it ; though it establish- 
ed no liberty of dissent from tbe religion of th^ 
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J articular 8t»tes« in any instance. True veliglout 
berty is the pi'oduction of' a latter age and of 
mote enlightened times* However, by tl^is treaty 
H war was terminated which had lasted for nearly 
thirty years, Protestantisih was recognised) and 
r^ligioiis wars have never occurred since» till 
lately, owing certsdnly to the provisions of ihift 
public kw oi tMofpe/^ 
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PART m. 

9eTCir Vxi«^ Promces } Character of iht. thulbt , 

To pass Into Holland from Germany is not like 
passing the Rubicon, by M^hich act the destiny of 
the woiid was changed^ We are not persons of 
sufficient impotlance to produce even a tem- 
porary sensation, flad we been actually making 
the journey which we are imagining only, such 
would have been our insignificance, at least in 
llolland^ though our arrival in France Would 
jhave given occasicm to some bustle. We should 
each have been nothing less than Mi Lofd 
Anglais <i in the hope of inducing us to spend ou];' 
money freely. But the Dutch are too busily and 
too lucratively engaged to pay us attention^ or 
at least to be greatly Concerned about us. What 
csin rouSe them into activity and life f Littlef 
indeed, then) is the interest elicited by iravcllerg 
of whom none can dream, who owe the company 
of every people to their own imaginAtion) artd ar« 
the formers of the Incidents which they relate; 
of the nations which they describe ; and oPthe 
characters which they introduce. We must ne» 
cessarily be in this predicament.— -But we wish 
to be faithful painters ; to draw from nature, as 
far as that^ is practicable ; and to preserve a, strict 
regard to truth in every delineation. If we in- 
terest burselvesj our object is gained ; and, in or- 
der to do so, we step willingly on Dutch grottnd 
in the provinces of Qroningen. 
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The United Provinces ar£ seveti, or: rather 
eight in number ; Groningen, Hqlland, FrieslaiKl» 
Utrecht^ Overisscl, GuelderUsaid, ^tphen, and 
Zealand.— -The form of government was originariy^ 
ao ari9r€k:fatiG republic; but it h&s lafeefy been 
converted into an absolute^ monarchyy andtho 
tfutch of the present day call the change a ^ie- 
Uverance. 

When they first freed themselves from the 
despotisin^ exercised over them by the Spaniards, 
the simplicity of the times^ and the religiouer 
chai:actor of their governors, rendered the people 
ao prosperous^ that they had most of the advan- 
tages of real liberty^ without strictly possessing 
U. The absence (jf the thing itself, however, 
produced an increl^ble indifference in them) and 
with it a spirit of selfishness dnd love of gain that 
ia proverbial in all Europe. It. was natural thaC 
they should be absorbed in that which did con- 
cern them, when' they felt that they had no in- 
terest in the public liberty. 

Had the state conducted itself with severity^ 
they mi^ht have been roused into activity, antf 
mighjt have exerted themselves, in order to vin- 
dicate themselves into freedom. But the IHitcb 
government acted usually with the greatest wis- 
dom, gentleness, and equity, which produced a 
general contentment ; this occasioned, in the 
mean time, that torpor, and that love of gain to 
which alone the people df tfie United Pmvinces 
were stimulated to attend. In process of time, 
this habit became rooted, and late events prove 
that nothing has sufHcient power to stir them up 
to energy and life. They submit quietly to ad 
abso)pte domination, contendng th^emselves with 



keeping at a distance from theit Prince, and suf^ 
lefing him to rule without splendour, and almost 
without the appendage of a court. 

Another cause of the iifelessuess of the Dutch 
may be snenttonedi i^hicb seems to have a conai* 
derable infiuenge^. 

The mar>hj ttnd moist state of the country had 
estaCrlisbed a belief in the people, that injurious 
weifects^ would be produced on the human consti« 
tQtion, if: it were not fortified by the use of spi-' 
rituous liquors.. To whatever cause, ij, may be 
attributed, the mhabitants of HoUand are constant 
amoK^rs^ and are ever applying to the bottle. No 
"sronder, therefore^ if they are sluggish, for it is 
impossible to retain animation under such a habits 
-—•On this principle, together with aome other « 
that migKt be menti«>ned, the contrast between 
them ard their neighbours, the French, maybe 
accounted for* The latter are as teropei^te as 
the former are the contrary. 

The mild and equitable government o( tUs 
£oiinti7- adopted the wisest maxims with respect 
to religion. It was some time indeed before they^ 
could rise to the elevation of religious liberty $ 
and the Synod of Dort, about two centuries ag6^ 
condemned certain religious opinions with all the 
infaitibility of a Popish council, the consequence 
af which was the persecution of those who pro* 
fesa^d them.^ But time operated a change ef 
sentitnents. Universal toleration became Ihe 
law of the land. AH nations and &ects,-«-Ta:rkSf 
Jews, Catholips, Protestants,-*«*4k>eked to a court* 
try in which they could live witliont molestatioR^ 
They bcought with them a k>vc of money, which 
was one chief motive of their arrival fttm Ai»^ 
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source also jnay be deduced 'some of that de- 
TOtedoess to gain which has rendered the Ne- 
therlands notorious -—Had the same religious 
toleration every where prevailed, the Dutch 
would have derived hence no acces^on to their 
mercenary disposition. The advantages fyr trade 
which they possess would ha^ produced its ef- 
fects ; but these would then have received no 
other aid, and their influence w(mld have beeiif 
alone and unas^sted, less powerful* 

The low situation of this country, which ^eema 
to^ have been piincipally gained from the sea^ 
renders it unsuitable for agriculture ; and tht in- 
habitants have very wisely attended to the inten- 
tion of natmre^ and have the lands generally in 
grass. From their dairies they m^tke vast quaoi- 
titles of cheese, which finds Its way into other 
countries, and, in considerable abundance, into 
England. 

They manu&cture a liquor, called Gin, or 
Hollands, which is well known aknost every 
where. The people of England lu^ve little less 
fondness for it than their drowsy neighbours ; and, 
for want of a supply of the article from the Low 
Countries, make one of inferior quality at home, 
which is consumed in London nearly as largely 
as porterw It is to be hoped that it will not pro- 
duce the same inanimation here as in that coun-^ 

try* 

It is incredible with what labour and ex- 
pense the Hollanders keep out the se% by large 
embankments. Their works <if this idnd are 
stupendous, and e3cceed any thing done by the 
Romans in the same extent of land* Witl^out 
th^ attention, the whole of the Seven Provinces 
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would become, in time) little better thun a marsh. 
It 18 said that the Zuyder-Zee is above the level 
of the lake of Haerlem, and of much of the lands 
in that vicinity. 

The Dutch obtain their wealth from almost 
every species of commerce, and may be said to 
be properly a commercial, and not a manufac- 
turing people. Of a few things, their territory 
supplies more 4han they consume, though they 
live plentifully. In general they cannot, by their 
<own produce, nearly support themselves. Their 
means of subsistence and wealth arise from their 
gains, which they make by every species of 
trafEc )n the commodities of other nations.^-They 
have great skill in sea affairs, and contrive to get 
money by the fisheries where the English fail. 
They approach, for that purpose, to our coasts, 
and supply our markets with our own property, 
which we neglect to secure. 

In former times, when the infancy of their 
emimcipation from the Spanish yoke left the 
Dutch in possession of life and spirit as well as 
industry, no nation produced so great a number 
of iilu!»trious men in ev^ry department of excel- 
lence, considering the extent of the population of 
the States* Several Princes of the House of 
Orange, the De Witts, Van Tromps, and De 
Ruyters, were great statesman and commanders, 
especially by sea. *£ven in latter time, their na- 
val officers have generally distinguished them- 
selves, avnong whom may be mentioned Zoutman^ 
and De Winter, over the latter of whom, how- 
ever, the English Admiral, Duncan, gained an 
itnportanlt vlctoiy, for which he was mar^e a Peer 
of the Realm. « 
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The men oT literature and sciencci who once 
flourished here, yielded neither iii number nol* 
celebriiy to those of any part of Eurc^e, thought 
in our days, the race of them seems to be almost 
extinct. The fpllowing list, though exceedin^y 
imperfect, cahnot fail to excite emotions of pro- 
found veneration in the breast of every man of 
taste and knowledge that peruses it. 

The name of Kuster is intimately connected 
•with jjearning,. although he might not Have been 
himself possessed of profound erudition. Haer-' 
lem, of which he was an inhabitant, claims for 
him the honour of being the First Printbr. 
Mentz disputes the honour in favor of John Gut- 
teniberg. We have no need to decide the ccmi- 
troversy. It is a high distinction for either to be 
able to contend on so noble a subject ; as the 
destiniest>f mankind depend oti the art of printing 
more than on the sword ; though both may be 
made the instruments of delusion and oppression, 
as well as of information and defence.-^-Erasmus 
oif Rotterdam needs no eulogium. He was timid ; 
but the liberality and polish of his mind rank him 
far above the age in which he lived, and will 
carry l^im down the stream of time with hfmour 
for evei;'. — ^Grbtius also was a kindred genius, 
and lias' done more than most men to free the 
subject <if religion from the grossness and gloom 
in which, till his time, it had been involved.-— 
Le Clerc deserves memion in close union with 
him. — ^Graevios, in the department of classical 
literature, is not quoted without the epithet of 
the learned^ which he richly deserved, if the 
esteem and admiration of Dr. Ric|iard Bentley be 
&u^iem evidence.'^^The hastiness of our journej 
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will not allpw us to bestow commendation distinct- 
ly on the following persons : PufPendorff, Bui> 
mann* ^oetiiaave, Yaik^naer, Dorvillius ; names 
that are familiar to the world of learning. To 
coippiete this liat^ Wi hundred otbers should he 
added ; and we may, probably, have forgotten 
some as deserving of commemoration as any of 
those that have thus occurred to our recollection. 



< ' 
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PARTIV. 

jlnbienrfttiMn an 4k€ Interior of RollAnd; Xnlant VavIfAtfoa; 

jCcmwKtee, ^* 

It is tearcelf necessarf to describe how we 
contrive to convey ourselves through the coon* 
tries into which we permit cgir fancy to make 
excursions* Our eyes and our lingers are bur 
chief conductors, and our maps perform the of- 
fice of every vehicle. But,— ^if we push imagi- - 
nation a little further, and allow ourselves to for- 
get that we are circumscribed by the room in 
which we pursue our studies, and that we are 
not travelling in reality,— we may fairly suppose, 
that in Holland, we have our choice of the land 
or the water for our perambulations to Amster* 
dam, Haeriem, Leyden, the Hague, y trechtf 
Rotterdam. 

Most of these provinces are intersected by 
canals which have been formed with infinite la- 
bour, and are kept in repair with immense ex- 
pense* They help to drain the lands, and to con- 
irey persons and goods in every direction* The 
materials scooped out of their beds are formed 
Into high embankments, which serve for roads 
and towing paths for the horses, by which the 
floats, called treckschuyts, are drawn.— Near the 
l^eat cities, the sides of these canals are lined 
wnii country seats, the grounds of \i4)ich are 
highly decorated, though m a trim and fantastic 
taste.*— Trees also grow in great abundance, and 
tff a large size every where.-^The appearance of 
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the t?ho1e country it^ on these accotintfty exceed- 
ipgiy singular, and such as can no where else be 
matched. ^ 

The advantages of their inland navi^gation to 
the inhabitants are Incalculable. From every di- 
rection, cOfnniiQditi^s are thus forwarded at a 
email expense^ and with the utmost ease and 
convenience. At the same time there is' no 
nvant of land-carriage if travellers should prefer 
It. Indeed, the riches of Holland sxipply every 
thing that may n^nister to convenience or luxury* 

The cleanliness of the inhabitants is almost ex-* 
cessive, though more observable in their bourses 
and furniture than in their persons* After passing 
through 50 many countries in which this is not 
considered any virtue, but, asone nught conclude 
from their practice, a real &ult, we are struck 
exceedingly with Dutch neatness. We are con- 
stantly in fear lest we should soil the dainty floors, 
or disoblige the shiningf furniture in which our 
very faces are reflected. This custom is sup- 
posed to have originated, at first, in necessity ; 
because the damp was found to render every ar- 
ticle mouldy, withoiit considerable precaution* 
Habit ensued, which some think is carried foan 
extreme. It is, however, an error on the right 
side, if it be an error. 

The JDutch are excessively fond of flowers, 
and especially of tulips, for some curiovts roots 
of which they have given larger sums than we 
venture to record.— They are also expert skaters, 
and h^ve the finest opportunities for becoming 
so, because their numerous canals are regularly 
frozen, every winter, for a considerable period«r^ 
As seamen they (tre fo£erior to none> and their 
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shipping, ojwing to their va^t trade and extensile 
colonies^ may) together ivith their canals, justly- 
give to Holland the appellation of a Floating Rc" 
public. 

Their soldiers are not praised. They arc sel- 
dom native Hollanders, but such mercenaries as 
they can pick up; for their own labor is too valuable 
to be abandoned for the trade of war* But much 
of the abus«^ be^owed on their troops iai mere 
calumny, arising from our di^iist of the love of 
gain which they too clearly esthibit. No men 
^ have behaved with more courage and steadU 
ness, on many occasions, than the la^nd forces 6f 
the States General. Jxi the invasio^ of France, 
during the years 1793 and 1794^ though all Eu- 
rope r^ig with reproaches agaiiist them for want 
<if enterprise find ex^rtioni it is asserted, by good 
judges, that no part of the then allied army ac- 
quitted itself more hoi^rably than the, army of 
the SevQn Provinces^ It 4$ a fashion to slander 
the occupiers of the region of frogs. 

They have their faults, and who have not? 
They have not displayed much ardpur for liberty 
for more than a century ; so that S9me poems on 
that subject, published by Van Haaren in 1 747 
in its favour, excited surprise, because their au- 
thor viras a Dutchman. But that surprise was mis- 
placed, for t4)e Dutch must have nearly the same 
leelii^s as others ; mid where is the land that 
does not produce men who are advocates of free- 
dom \ 

These people are^ on the whole, very estima- 
ble, and have as few faults «md as many virtues as 
most of their neighbours^ B6c^u«e they are ^ 
jpothing. brilliani tjiey w^e d^spised^ If virtue 
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'Were, n brilliant poa«eiB8ior)> it would foe as sobo 
sought for in Hoiland a« any whifere. The gene^ 
ral manners, with a few exceptions, are very exft 
lemplary, and many whd assume the ri^ht to cen« 
sure this nation would do well to learn varioim 
ihings from them. Industry, cle^nl^iness, frugal* 
ity, justice, humanity, and religious regularity 
are here in as great perfection as in any part i 
the world. 

Wfe consider the continent and our own count 
with little regard to the partitions which have f 
lowed the destructive war which had tom th< 
in pieces for more than twenty years. 1 
changes that have taken place during that tinn^ 
are in contemplation, have not affected oui . 
snarks. Nature has divided mankind by limits 
cannot be removed by political arrangemen- 
For esample*^*- 

Norway is a country |hat must ever stand 
tjnct from any other by its situation and langUH 
however the force and poWer of ncighbouil 
states may dispose of it to s«kit their own intereiN 
and views.— Sweden is in the same predicamenv 
^^Russia and Denmark have far less decideii out- 
lines, as the iirst, in its western confines, lias no 
title to the name, the people being any thing but 
Russian ; and the last m^y be fairly accounted a 
part of Oermany, except the islands, which alone 
have a proper right to the appellation of DeD** 
mark.— Germany is fornied for a country by' it- 
self, whether it may ever possess a German fieo- 
tile properly entitled to the name ; or continue to 
be subject to its tliree hundred princes^ accord- 
ing to the arrangement which now aeems to be in 
fashion.— Holland aiso^ and Switzerbind, ai^ d^- 

vol.. t, -S 
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fi'.'.vl by Ddtiire, the former by its swampy sUua« 
tioa, and the latter by its position on tlie side of 
/. the Alps — -The same majr be-said of Prance> atwl 
Spain, and Iialy, aiid Greece, and Hungary, and 
Poland. It is impossible to Wend them with.aiiy 
other countries, whatever may be their- political 
destination, whether governing others orgovern- 
>.(i by them. - - " 

Siu.h considerations induce us to take all coun- 
ts according to their natural limits, and to speak 
s * them 'as permanently existing. No extern^ 
4ianL';es qv relations can change theit ri»ers and 
-uniaujs, their language, customs, and religion. 
•^ i\ tiain affected by nothitig but time, or tb« 
\ ante of knowledge and cultivation. That 
ghty engine, the sword, is foiled by them ; it 
oih^ it is blunted, in its attempts to infiuence 

>f war we speak only to express our horror o^ 
dev*i station^ on morals, on mind, on man, Ne- 
nr yc has a pvetext for it been urged that can 
/Satisfy an Understanding submissive to the autho- 
rity of the Christian la^v.— War of splf-defencc 
has pleas that cannot, perhaps, be resisted. But 
such a war has scarcely yet occurred in the hi*?- 
tory of mankind. The terms want definition. 
What is a war of self-defence ?— Besides, re course 
4;aRnot be had, clearly, even to that species of 
warfare, unless a nation has no other resource. 
Disgult»e it as we will, war is offensivte in every 
case in which it can be avoided ; and we can ven- 
ture to say that unavoidable war has never been, 
whatever may. yet be.-^Offcnsive war is murder 
on a large sc^le. The man lives not that will de- 
fend it. 
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On the other hand, we speak of peace as that 
which otir holy reUgion was designed to establish* 
It has ith effect on the face of naturd, and makes 
the Belds '^ to laugh and sing.'"* It is the parent 
of prpsperity and plenty. Arts» and learnings and 
science tear up their modest heads, under its pa* 
tronage ; and reward that patronage by handing, 
down its glories to die latest posterity. The num* 
bers of the human race are increased by peace. 
The principles of benevolence then, are cherish- 
ed* Man becomes the friend of his feHow man ; * 
nations learn to love one another. Morality ^nd 
religion^ which are our g^atest consolations, and 
vecomiiiend us to the favor of our merciful Cre- 
ator, refine and elevate us into a fitness for eter- 
nal bliss. . God preserve the peace of the w<H*ld t- 
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PART V. 

> 

CoDelttding RemtrkB o» HoUuul ; Arrival in Soglsojj^, 

i¥i& havQ few further observations to make on 
Holland before- we (|uit it for our own beloved 
isle.-"^There are no animal» here that dijB^r ma^ 
teriallf ft*o«i our ow». The atork appears almost 
* domesticated, and is nor moleatedw^^-Capital pan^ 
ishintnts are very t^re, owing to tlie regular ino« 
fals of the Dutch, and the lenicDcy of their lairs. 
Wl^n any such occur, they are said to be coi>> 
ducted with great 9otemttity»-^The language ia a 
dklect of , the Geronant the forester being caUcd 
Low, and the latter High, Dutch. 

It is surprising that the wisdom displayed hi^re 
in the government of the community— -rendering 
a coulitry abundantly rich, that is indebted for but 
few favours to nature^— has not been imitated by 
the neighbouring princes, if it werex>nly for their 
own interest. The same principles would pro- 
duce similar effects^ as may be seen in Saxony, 
where the rulers are the roost equitable and gen- 
tle, and where the people are the most flourishing, 
in all Germany. The benefit would every where 
be mutual. Happiness would accrue to the sub** 
'ject$,and wealth and splendour to the state. 

The prosperity of Holland has always excited 
envy and cupidity in the princes on its confines, 
and the Dutch have experienced incredible diffi- 
culties in maintaining their independence. Mis- 
taken princes ! under your rule, the land of your 
desire would soon return to its nauve swampai 
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Tour maxifns have not caused it to thrive. Un** 
der your manag^etnent, it would do you no service. 
It would soon become as poor and miserable as 
the wretched states which have so long unhap- 
pily groaned under your iron sceptres. Let 
it alone, and suffer man somewhere to breathe 
and live. 

Though the men and women of Holland are 
not very engaging,— owing to their want of ener- 
gy, and owing to their permitting every faculty of 
the soul to be almost absorbed in the passion foi* 
^ain, — we have contemplated them with more 
satistUction than we have usually felt in our sur- 
vey of other people — The simple Norwegians 
and virtuous Danes indeed forced our admiration 
of their merits to as high a dejgree, and >ye were 
delighted with the Saxons on almost every ac- 
count, except their want of liberty .*-In Holland 
we have seen almost equal virtue and intelligence ; 
and there we have witnessed less poverty, and a 
larger measure of general prosperity. If we seek 
for perfection any where, we must be disappoint- 
ed. Where there is the neai^est approach to it, 
there our minds linger with much complacency. 
W6 are disposed to rejoice in all the good that 
we discover ; candidly to excuse deficiencies ; 
and, from our hearts, to wish that further pro- 
gress may be made towards the fulness of excel- 
lence and felicity of which mankind are capable. 

At Helvoetsluys we embark for Harwich, in 
our native land, bidding to the Dutch all happi- 
ness. Whatever hardships we may have endur- 
ed, they arc amply compensated for by these fre- 
quent opportunities of hailing with rapture our 
pleasant hom^* 
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Lucy^. HaVe you, my brothers and Asters, felt 
much hardship in the excursions which^we have 
just concluded ? ^ 

Charles. We ought not to have considered our 
study as a hardship. These fine days in July 
have offered us strong temptations to walk out, 
as we no longer travel by the fii*e-side. But the 
heat is become rather inconvenient till the even- 
ing, and I have checked my Impatience by that 
recollection. 

Eliza, When we cs^n walk out at the approach 
of twilight^ we can talk over our excursions ; as 
pur memories will supply us with most of the 
scenes, without the assistance of our maps. We 
will henceforth call our wal'is, TraveU at Home, 
They will literally deserve that appellation. 

Cliarlei. We have not yet finished the Tour of 
Europe, which it was once so fashionable for 
young men of fortune to undertake. France, and 
Switzerland, and Italy, remain. Our next ramble 
will be to theni ; and then, as Alexander "vrlshed 
for new .worlds to conquer, we ought to go in 
quest of new quartern of the globe, for we shaU 
have paid a tolerable share of attention to our own. 
In the mean time, as Dryden says of the hero of 
Macedon,that) in his intoxication," thrice be slew 
the slain," we may, in sober judgment, trace 
again our journeys on the map, and even thric^ 
renew our Travels at Home^ in our search for Eu- 
4'opean informtation. 

Z«cy The hope of pursuing our Travels hi 
Asia, and Africa, and America, is very delightfuL 
They are filled, I dare ssy, with wonders^ and I 
am very fond of what is new and extraordinary. 
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Charles. Tou may be assured that your curi- 
•sity will )^e fully satisfied. After using ourselves 
to travel, we shall derive more advantage from 
cur wanderings. We must not lose sight of our 
chief object} which is to obtain valuable know* 
ledge. , 

Lucy. Very true, my dear brother* I will cn- 
4ieavour to restrain mere curiosity) and aim at a 
higher end than to gratify it alone. 
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PART J. 

Jk^tives far TraveUing; Road from Londo0 t^ PortsmottUis 

latter dcsecibed. 



It has been our boa^ all along, that we do not 
regard storms, seas, fnoilntains. Gold, hunger, 
thirst, or other obstructions to our progress. 
We have invented a new method of perfomung 
|ournies which leave our bodies at home, and re- 
quires that our minds only should ramble* 

In our first voyage, however, wc laughinglf 
pretended that the unsettled state of the coun- 
try prevented us from landing on th6 French 
coast. It is our pleasure now to laugh that pre- 
tence to scorn, and tm enter France with as much 
boldness as a well equipped army, though with 
intentions totally different. They invade a coun- 
try to lay it waste with iire>nd sword, aud to grati- 
fy fierce revenge. We take the libeily to mix 
. with the inhabitants, in order to learn i to acquire 
knowledge j and to find amusement. » 



/ 
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Instead of proceedings this time down th6 
»iver ThameS) we will, to gratify cariosity, and U> 
vary the >scene, take the road to Portsmouth^ 
From that retiawned poit^ we ahall cfoss over to 
Dieppe, on the French coast. 

The great road lies through Surrey , the whole 
length of the county, of which Gui&dford is the 
tpwst important place, and the chief town that 
w« meet with till we D^rrive at our jouniey'^ end. 
^—Sussex afterwards receives us, and Hamp- 
shire) the road running nearly on their boundary. 
<«^*On our left, some way, Is the city of Chiches- 
fer^ at the city of Winche^teir is on our Hght; 
neither of which will receive a lisit from us, 
thouigh we should be pleased if we could see the 
acfaool of WlHiam of Wykeham in the latter^ on 
account of its deserved celebrity. It may be con- 
sidered as the third public school in the kingdom, 
£ton and Westminster cl^^^ning preoedency for 
their own. Southampton, at no great distance 
from Portsmouth, is a pleasant town on the sea.- 
poast, where many ofmlent and genteel families 
neaide, and' whore there is a resort of company 
for, sea-bathing. 

Portsmouth, lito Piymouth, is rather a collec- 
tion oluiwns than< one places iThe common is 
become a town of great (sxtent, if it were Hi be 
e«insidered indepetKlently. Somei have doubted 
whether the number of inhat»itants i«i t^s great 
i»a<fmblage of buildings, compreheincUng Ports- 
inottth, thft Common» Gosport, and the whole 
/circle,, .ma}? dot ber eqiKd to that detained in 
some of the largest cities in England, except 
Londet), and a &w mere. For its extent it is in^ 
debted miiter^ly to the Boad* at Spithead^ which 
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is one of the principal stations of the Biiiidi. 
Navy. — The fortifications here are on a grand 
scale, though it is said to be still 1^ no means 
strong, especially against an attack by land. £fc 
Is impressible to render, it so fonnidkble as Brest 
in France, because its natural position, does not 
admit it. 

One inducement to visit this place, in our ^kf 
to the continent, was to see -the Men-of-war, and 
to look at the Dock»yard> both of whi<^ are al*« 
most equal objects of admimticHi. Now that 
we have seen the ships, however, it is not in oqf 
power to give a description of them* The sight 
of castles, for such they seem, floating on the 
ocean, iilis the mind with surpnse at nrst; and^ 
.then reflection succeeds oi) the fertility of hmnan 
Invention in contriving the m^ans of destruction. 
If half the same skill and expense had been em* 
ployed in promoting the weli^re of mankind* 
every desert might have Been, long aget^ subdued 
and brought into, eultivation ; every country 
might have been one~ continued gardeii ; the 
rrace might have been increased a thousaild Ibid ; 
an^yet the world would have supplied means of 
ample ,su[>port to a further multiplication^ so that 
the imagination is lost in the boundlessness of tho 
prospect. ^ 

The Dock-yard affords almost an endless va* 
t riety of objects of contemplation, and sources of 
reflection. It is on a grand scale, to which niching 
of the same kind c|in profferly be compared ia 
arty other part of the worlds .That at Plymouth 
is said not to biear a comparison with it. ^ 

The principal thing to atti^act attention is the 
curif^iis machinery with which the tosioesa of 
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biock-making is pefformed. A foreigner, and 
even a Frenchtnan> we are told, was the inventor. 
—It is by ttieans of machinery, to a great degree, 
that England has been able to carry its matiufac- 
ture^ to such perfection^ and to sell goods at so 
low a raite, notwithstanding the high price of la- 
bour* — It does great credit to the spirit of enter- 
prise and economy of our government, that it 
bas adopted machinery for this.yard, on so exten- 
five a i^n; by which a great saving is made to 
thenatioft) and the work is done in far greater per- 
feetion. The whoitis a most curious sight, wliich 
oiAr short stay will not enable us to describe^ In 
a work. called * The Beauties of England and 
Wales,* a good account H given of it, which we 
-will consult at our leisure, to refresh our memo- 
ries. — At the same time no account of either very 
grand or v€i7 curious objects can convey an ade- 
quate idea of them. Of the first kind is the 
rfapping here, of the second is the dock-yard, 
and especially the Bk)ck-house. They must be 
seen to be properly corapreheiided. 

Fdrtsmouch, however, must not engross too 
much of our time. Our vessel Is ready ibr 
France* We are on board— -the anchor is weigh- 
ed— we are ton the deep— *in a French port — ac* 
OMlly landed. 
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PART IL 

Arrival at Diepiie in Frtnee ; RemftrkiOB the Coimtvyi 

The regret which we fek at leaving EtrglaSid 
was lesa this time than on former occasions, for 
various important reasons. Experience httd 
made us more accustomed to it ;-^we did not set 
off for the continent directly from our intimate 
friend? ; — our stay at Portsmouth, as it were» 
broke our fall, while it ^as too short to form 
there any close connexions ;^->we had also before 
us one of the finest and most interesting coon* 
tries in Europe. 

Of this country almost every thing of late 
occurrence must be left untold, because we live 
too near the timfe in which they occurred, to have 
a dispassionate account of them. They are 9is6 
too imperfectly known to be properly understood. 
We have to observe, generally, that the French 
have been engaged in a violent struggle amon§^ 
themselves, concerning the form of governmenC 
that is to subsist among them ; and at war widi 
all Europe, which interfered on that occasiooL 
The result lias not yet boen ascertained, nor is it 
possible to foresee what it may be. It is certan 
that the most grievous calamities recorded In 
history have arisen from the contest, by whkli 
$*rance, and all the other ttates of the continenti 
have been laid ivaste in their turn. England has 
been more deeply concerned in it than -moat 
other powers. Its happy insular situfttion has 
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defended it from becoiiung the theatre of cbml)at ; 
but it has suffered exceedingly os account of the 
&tagi>ation of its comjnerce, tjie high price of^ 
provisions, and the heavy taxation, vt'hlch war has 
Tendered absolutely necessary. The continuance 
of peace, lately restored, is ardently vi^ished for, 
by thousands ^f^ Great Britain, and, we hope, in 
France* la adl our .travels, we have not ceased 
to sigh and pray for it, and to raise our feeble 
voices in its ^vour, whenever an opiportunity of 
speaking, for it has i>res(^ntecl itself.— We now 
enter on this country of our neighbours with the 
same sentiments in our hearts, and in a disposition . 
to practise the comnaand of hint who said^ "for- 
give your enemies, bless them that curse you^ 
pray for them that despitefully use you and per- 
secute you." France and Enfjland, do all you 
can ta live In peace and good wUl ! 
, ^/iza. Have we not read that France was for- 
I7)erly divided into fifteen or more pix>vinces, and 
that it is^ since the Revolution, or new order of 
things, laid out into eighty-three or more depart- 
inents? 

Father. Si^ch is the fact. The events thtit 
have taken place^ during the last twenty-five . 
years, in France ^nd in Europe, have produced 
g;r«;at changes almost every where^ It is a task 
beyond my ability to define to you eveb the exact , 
^undaries of the French realm. The Rhine di^ 
yi4es it| in part, from Germany on the north. 
Switzerland aj|id Savoy on the east separate it 
ixQVfi Italy. Qik the soiith it i& partly washed by^ 
t}ie Mediterranean^ and paH^y inclosed by the 
Pyrenees which ri$e between it and Spain. The 
Atlantic Qctgan and the SngU^ Chsmnel r^n 
vol. I. * T 
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along Its whole western side. This map distinctly 
shews you these limits. It would take too much 
time to describe its internal divisions. 

Qhatlca. What a great State this is I It is air 
most as large as Germany, and it is, perhaps^ 
Equally populous* llie whole is united under one 
form of government,-^so different from the Ger- 
man cmpirey— which mtust render it vastly more 
powerful. 

Father » Your observations are Very just. 
Gre^t alarm is entertained by 'the neighbouring 
kingdoms on account of its extent of territoiy, 
and numerous population. But it is not strong^ 
in proportion to its advantages. It has groaned 
for centuries under a despotic sway ; for there is 
no persuading the potentates of the earth that it 
is their interest to make the people free, and to 
rule over them with mildness and equity, \ How- 
ever, there is much reason for alarm, if ttie go- 
vernment should, in earnestV endeavour to pro- 
mote the general welfare, aiid to render the 
French flourishing and happy. If the contrary- 
should be its disposition, the-alarip is not so well« 
founded.—^ 

The .French meant to become a free Nation, 
when they beffan their Revolution, but have 
failed, and their present ruleris have been the 
chief instruments in obstructing their attiempt. 
They have, in truth, brought the Whole land un- 
der the same absolute goveiiimeut which it for- 
merly experienced. My mind can never be 
brought to believe that any country can be made 
to prosper greatly without liberty, though a verjr 
paternal e)tercise of authority^— as in Austria^ 
Saxx>By , Denmark^ Norway^ and Holland^^-^may 
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go a great vr$y toiirards leaving the people to ac- 
quire riches and comfort, though they may not 
.enjoy real freedom. Something of this kind, it 
is said, has taken place in France^, where the 
common people are become^ notwithstanding all 
its coQvuUionsy more comfortable in condition* 
since the Revolution ; because their masters 
have favoured them^ finding it politic to keep 
them in good temper, that they may not oppose 
. their sWay. But the country cannot prosper 
greatly unless it becomes free.-r-£ngland and 
.Switjiserland are a proof of this Jassertion ; for no 
people are so ifree, and no people, according^ 
their circumstances, are so prosperous. . 
,^ Yet, under any form of policy, Frapce must be 
in a great degree powerful, because it is united ; 
juid, perhaps, no proper counterpoise to it can be 
found, but by making Germany a country ^ or two 
or three countries at most, which seems to be an 
^ event more distant than ever, *4 German fieofile 
. could speak with authority to the French, and 
then they might become as flourishing as they 
idease without danger.— That time may perhaps 
come, and I must confess that I wish it ; espe- 
ciaUy because I have great reliance on the moral 
character of the Germans, that tiiey would use 
their preponderance to appease the world, and 
not to embroil and oppress it. 

Lucy, Is not the French language very com- 
monly spoken, or greatly understood, in most 
countries? 

Father. It is. Tke causes are numerous and 
difiicuH to be all explained. But the fact is as 
you suppose.— A pohte education comprehends 
an acquaintance with this tongue, and the advan.r 
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tages attending the acquisition of It are nunief- 
ous.«— Statesmen and merchants hold intercourse 
with statesmen and merchants of (liferent coun- 
tries fay means of it. Trav^Ilets can pass through 
every country, with ease, if they can speak it ; for 
they meet, every where, with those that can con- 
verse with them in it ; whereas they would find 
their own almost every where unknbwn.— Mnch 
information is to be derived from French works 
also, especially in the arts and sciences, which 
fikmrish in this country more than inthost others; 
if any in Europe can be said to be fully equal to 
' it, in these respects. By the rapacity of the 
rulers and generals, the finest statues and paint- 
ings in tlic world are collected at Parl«, which, in 
time of peace, must become a sort of grand school 
for artists, who cannot do without studying them. 
MUzu, They are great dancers^ are they not ? 
Palhet. Yea ; they are a nveriy and thotightlete 
set of beings. But we must proceed on our ]o\xt^ 
ney^ and not remain at Dieppe Co talk about tb« 
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PARTm. 

From Dieppe to Puii } Short AocOtint of tliftt City ; Refleetions.; 

Routo to Geneva. ' ' 

That we may s^y that we have been at Paris^ 
pur course is directed thither, through Normandy. 
But when we have arrived at that capital, there 
are so many things to say respecting it as to ren> 
4er it prudent not to say a great deah 

Well, here we are, in the midst of the famous 
capital of this land, which takes its name from 
the Parisii, the ancient inhabitants of this district. 
We can but just mention, however, the palaces 
of the Thuilleries and of the Louvre^ without pre- 
tending to describe their tnagnificence, and the 
tvorks of arts with which they abound.— ^The 
bridges, Pont Neuf and Pont Royal, are of beau* 
tiful architecture, and the buildings and fine ob- 
jects near them, on the banks 6f the Seine, give 
to them a grandeur and effect far superior to 
what may be observed near the bridges of Lon- 
don» Few houses have their fronts to the Thames, 
and coal and other wharfs occupy the sides of it, 
which excite no very strong sensations of delight. 
At Paris, the Seine is faced by elegant buildings, 
and edged with walks and promenades, that en« 
rich and enliven the prospect ; though the balance 
of advantage and utility may remain with the less 
. picturesque stream of our own metropolis. 

There would be no end of visiting churches 
and public buildings in the capital of a country 
where the prevaihng^ religion affects the vno^t 

T 2 
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]>ompous decorations, and wher^ the tasl6 of the 
ruling powers of the state has beeuy for ages. Un- 
usually reHned and splenifid.'^The church of St. 
Genevieve, the patron saint of the city, is the me- 
tropolitan church, and ntay be considered ampog 
the first for magnificence* The archbishop of 
Lyons, it is said, clainas superiority over that of 
I^ris, and considers ^himself as thi^ prince of the 
Gallic priesthood. But these clainis are, at pre- 
sent, of small importance, as, under the present 
government, the Catholic hierarchy has been re« 
duced to almost Apostolic simplicity, if not to 
abfil^lute insignificance. 

It is well for mankind that a power so pend* 
cioiis has been rendered incapable of miseiiief and 
oppression. Religion itself wants no external aid, 
and its own genuine influence, if uncontrolled, 
will confer, on its subjects, all the advantages 
which it is designed to produce. The Popish 
faith, xinaided by secular patronage, is but too 
successful in keepmg the world in ignorance, as 
Ireland most clearly testifies. When worldly 
power comes to its assistance, the dftrkness of 
hes^theniam is not thicker than thttt which it 
throws over the unde]:stantiings ^f mankind ; of 
this Spain and Portugal arc in proof, where the 
experiment has been tried on the largest scale. 
Its direct tendency, if not its deliberate design^ 
with or without power, is to darken, not to iliu* 
minate. 

The Protestant religion has, once more, found 
protection in this country^, from which it was so 
ferociously banished. The feeling of the public, 
both governors and people, has undergone a 
change on this subject, which is .sofxie see^ity 
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to the professors of that faith.-^-In countries 
where real freedom does not exist, this is the on* 
]y security that can be obtained. It inay lead |o 
greater results, and those^ who admit and prao* 
tise religious liberty^ may come to i^re and a$* 
sert It in civil concerns. Good, at all events, must 
arise, in any nation, from leaving religion unfet- 
tered.— -Such truly English and Christian reflec- 
tions force themselves on our minds wherever 
*' we rove or rest." 

They use wood in Frabce fot most purposes 
for which we emplov coals. Against the tatter 
they have here a strong prejudice, though they 
may be found in sufficient abundance. As^ong 
as this prejudice remains, the country of the 
Franks can never rival, in manufactures, the couu» 
try of the Britons. As mere Englishmen, we 
ilright rejoice in their adoption of this capital ert 
ror. As philanthropists, we cannot fail to lament 
it, because it is injurious to human prosperity. 

We make no remarks on the military charac* 
ter and power of this people, because we profess 
to take no {Measure in war, or in any thing thAt 
relates to it. If other arguments were wanting 
in favor of our sentiments, the example of France^ 
and the influence of its warlike transactions on its 
own state and on that of its neighbours, for cen- 
turies past, and especially for the last twenty yearS) 
would be our triumphant appeal. 

While we stay at Paris, we avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of adding these general notices 
on the country to those which we brought for- 
ivai^ in passing by it on our voyage to Constan* 
tinople. We despidr of being able to give any 
idea of the effect produced on our anods by ^ 
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place itself. Tlie compass witbiii -which we 
are restricted on a hasty journey would, of neces* 
siiy» make our description short ; and a short 
description of a city, containing such wonders, 
would be inadequate. Perhaps that even none at 
all is prefei-able to one of that character. An ac- 
tual visit dhly can do justice to a suhject of such 
difiiculty. Let others peiforni the survey which 
we have now finished, as far ^s we think neces- 
sary. I 

From Paris we proceed to Troyes^ an iiJConsi- 
derable city, situated on the Seine, the ancient 
Sequana.— Thence the j»o^d leads to Dijon, in 
whith there was formerly a philosophical society 
of some note { and one of the parliaments under 
the monarchy ai^embled there, and distinguished 
itself, on several occasions^ by the freedom of its 
remonstrances against the abuses and oppression 
of the government. 

These parliaments in France, were not, like 
o^r parliament, possessed erf" legislative, power, 
though they claimed ihe right of registering the 
kinS^s ordpnnance»y before they could have the 
.authority of laws. They were, in reality, courts 
of law, and by. no means free from a selfish and 
oppressive spirit themselves; though they often 
spoke, with great intrepidity, the language of 
, j ustice and freedom to their rulers. Spme of the 
provinces had something like legislative assem- 
blies, which they called The States. The ascen* 
dahcy, however, of the power of the monarch 
rendered them mere cif^hers, and echoes of the 
pleasure of the ruling powers. 

France, like most of the feudal governments, 
had once a. national council, Th«. States Generat 
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Had these, in imitation of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons in England/ maintained their 
weight in the direction of the affairs of the com* 
monwealth, France would have been, in a gre'lit 
degree^ a free country, Cu*cumstances afforded 
their princes an opportunity to humble this as- 
sembly, and, at last, to annihilate it* An abso- 
lute monarchy ensued, which, b^ exercising h% 
power unwisely and oppressively, brought oti dif- 
ficulties and discontent, which ended in having 
recofirse to the States General once more. One 

' s|e^ produced another, untO war and oonfusioii 
overturned every thing ; and the French are now 
olic6 more brought under the dominatron d^ an 
absolute ruler. / 

But t6 the eye of cool reflection, their fate is 

" ftot yet decided. Most proljably their present 
form of gbVernment, under the name of an Em- 
pirer, is but the creature of a day ; t6 give placey 

' at n«> very distant period, to a more equitable ar- 
rangemehti that 6hall secure the just lights of 
humanity, and promote the happiness of the ooni<* 

• munity. Whatever change may happen, it will 
s^carcdy be to a rettirii of the abases which could 

' no longer be borne. 

From Dijon M^e advance to Geneva, bidding 
adieu to France for the present ;-^we comtQ(ence 
here our survdf <3rf Switzerland, which waa die 
Ciiiaf object of our journey. 
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PARTIY. 

View of the Stote of Genera ; Celebrated Inhabitants f Prtsjeiity. 

- ■ ' ** 

, Into Nvhat country soever we bend oar steps, we 
meet' with confirmation of two posuions wbich^ 
early in our JQurney« and vr^yages at home, we 
found reason to advance. The first of them i^ 
thit it is in a state of liberty that pro^eri^y^ and 
happiness are to be^ expectied amon^ mankind. 
The second is, that the principifiS>of Protestant- 
ism are peculiarly . favourable to mental improve- 
ment and knowledge. It would be easy to shew 
how the security of persons and property* arising 
from the former, produc<s$ the effect which is at- 
tributed to it ; and how the lattexr— by freeing 
the human understanding from subjectioBt to the 
authority ofothersj^nd by giving to the faculties 
a power pf uncontrolled exertiony-^oiiduces to 
inteliectual progress and attainments* But wc 
have, at present, only* to notice such confirmatioii 
6f the fact as the state of Geneva presenta^ 

This has beeti long a free and a Prote^aot 
community. On its first departure from the So- 
mi»li Churchi it gave lamentable pi'ool that it had 
not abandoned the si^irit, with the doctrineS) of 
that Church. Then it became noted aa a perse- 
cuting state, for it exercised the tremendous 
power of infiicting deathy for departure from its 
established faith. But the genuine maxims of 
the Protestant religion cowld not fail, in time, to 
root out the genius of spiHtnal tyranny ; and Ge- 
neva, the persecuting^ became Geneva, the leler- 
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0nt. Soon^i> perhaps, than in most other conn* 
trie^ the rights of conacieiic* were recognised 
iQ this City, and it was established by ia%v, that 
** no nian should ]^uffer injury for worshipping 
God accoixling to his conscience." 

From principles so equitable, and from free- 
dom in civil matters, we may deduce the sur- 
prising prosperity of this little, republic. When 
we see intelligenco and wealth the invariable 
character of free Protestants, and find them no- 
where if both civil and religious liberty be absent, 
that inference is fully warranted. This spot is 
scarcely larger than the juiisdiction ofsonaemu* 
nicipal towns, and yet it h^s been ah object of. de- 
sire to the neighbouring kingdoms ; not except- 
ing France, which ' possesses so extensive a do- 
main^ The activity, skill, and information oi the 
citizens were universally acknowledged ; and the 
ease and comfort, which they enjoyed, were 
truly enviable. 

Men of great celebrity arose, at different times, 
in Creneva. — It was here .that Calvin, who was a 
native of France, displayed the acuteness of his 
genius; and, from a simfjle pastor, became the 
head of a powerful sect in Protestant Christen- 
dom>-*-'Here Beza, his inferior in abilities, but his 
superior in learning^ taste, and cultivation, be- 
came an eminem contribator to the advancement 
of Christian literature.<^Rous$eau was a ei+izm 
of this commonwealth, and seems to hdfve derived 
his inspiration, if it may be so called, from the 
Lake 'snd the Liberty of his native picc* — 
Neckar, also, from a merchant of Geneva, t ■ 
came the Erector otHhe finances of France, an?! 
the powerful infiuencer of b«r Q0ttncii8.-^Others 
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Yiav« lolaifn^ to intcnipo iip this cAUjoguej^ m«»i^ 
iprhose n^mes will be remeipber€4 act U»sig as 
virtue^ and taste> and «c}ence| sMi be respected 
in the world; 

The form of government that prevailed, her^ 
Deeds aot to be particularly described^ especially 
a» it has undergone a considerable cliange since 
the annexation of this .little territory, first to 
Fiance and lately to Switzerland* It was a re* 
public ; the effect of the change remain^ to be 
ascertained. If the principles oif liberty shall be 
secured to it, an4 to the country with wrhicb it is 
incorporated, the precise model of the gavem- 
ment of the Genev^se will Jbe of less conse- 
quence; and it may not be undesirable th^ they 
should be united with some people on whom they 
may always depend for protection against the in- 
crpachments of their neighbours. . 

The Leman lal^e, as that in the vicinity of tl^s 
city has been called, is a very interesting^ body of 
water, especially on account of th^ magic thrown 
over it by the inimitable descriptions ofRousseau* 
Almost every spot on its border is rendered clas- 
sical by him, or by some poet inchanted wltli its 
beauties. Travellers also are universally elo- 
quent in praise of ex^ursio^s on its water, an^ of 
the views which its banks p^resent, flanked at a 
distance by the majestic Alps. 

The French language is spoken here, and tl>e 
present inhabitants are evidently descended from 
the same stock ^s .Hie French.*-p-This plaee had 
Its present name in the time of Julius Caesar ; its 
occupiers at that time, howeyer, were Helvetians, 
^o were of a Grei^an orig^^-— ^T|te n^ecslwic 

* • . f . ■* ■ ■ ■-■* ** . ^ - , , 
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arts emplof most of the people in the present 
age ; and their watches are known every where^ 
being exported in considerable numbers, to the 
great benefit of their manufacturers. 
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PART y. 

Switzerland ; Xu Freedom and SimpU(i|y ; Pusage ct tbe M§»» 

Wk quit the Leman lake and all its delightfu* 
ecenery, in order to take a short ramble among 
tjie Cant 0718 of Switjsertend. ' It is not our inten- 
tion to travel through all the thirteen provinces 
and their dependencies, but to pursue pur jour* 
pcy, without much deviation^ over the Alps into 
Italy. As we proceed, it may be vight lo re- 
inark that, in consequence of the interference of 
ilie French government first, and of otlier Eu- 
ropean states since, some changes have taken 
place in this country. A more equitable form of 

^ Rome of the governments has been appointed, 
which was become very desirable, as several of 
them, especially that of Bern, had e;^ercised much 
oppression. , 

On the north side of the l«ike, we meet witli 
Lausanne^ which is situated most beautifully, i^nd 
the resort of many English families in liriie of 

.peuce; who find here excellent society ' and ac- 
commodatioris, and living less expensive than at 
Jiome *— -Proceeding a little north-east, we come 
to Friburg, the capital of a canton of the. same 
name.-*. We ifiust leave Bern, and Bdzil, and 
Zurich, on our left Hand, and several other pro- 
vinces of less note.*--Our next resting place 
must be Lucern. 

We^ are hei*e travelling on Catholic ground, or 
on territory occupied by a mixture of people of 
both communions, Somip of the canioni^ are^I« 
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most whon]r Protestant^ others Catholic, and 
Others both one and the other. There is, how 
ever, an admirable harmony settled among thetn^ 
and their strength lies in their general cdnfedera" 

tiOTl. 

The road is now become wholly moontainoQ^i 
as \vc proceed to what are Called the Democratiis 
.Cantons, Switz, Uri, and Glaris, which are em- 
bosomed in the Alps. Not far to the eastward 
of these is a republic, equally Alpine, called the 
country of the Grison^, which Is an ally of the 
Swiss. It will not be in our power to ?isit it, aft 
we ihttst turn southward, in order to pass Mount 
St Gothard^ which is one of the highest eleva- 
Hons of the Alps, over which is a pass to th« land 
of the Lombards. 

On S wither And, many observations Of a Very 
Important and interesting nature might be made^*" 
a few of which only must now suffice. 

The name of Liberty is closely connected w'lth' 
Ihe name of this land. Who has not heard of 
William Tell, who, in early nnye% of the Hel- 
vetic republic, contributed so largely to the 
emancipation of the Swiss from the tyranny of 
the House of Hapsburg ? The wars which they 
maintained, and the battles which they woti^ 
against most df the neighbouring princes w^o 
made attempts on their liberties, are famous in 
the history of Eur6pe. 

The simple thanners of the inhabitants 6f 
Switzerland afc also worthy of notice. Th^y 
are, certainly, a very virtuous people, owing ta 
their poverty, which repels luxufy 5 to their free- 
dom, whitfh induces every man to set a vaiu^ up** 
OD himself $ and Sa the absence of mahu&cture^ 
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which generally tend, by th0 association together 
of profligate and illiterate persons, to inti'oduce 
every species of vice and corruption. From the 
nature of their country, which is nottsuited to til- 
lage, their Eves are almost cntfrcly pastoral.— 
We cTannot wonder that, in so bold and roinantic 
* 1^ country, there should arise many poets I — ^but it 
should seem that it is not adapted to the produc- 
tion of painters ; oM^ing, perhaps, to the sameness 
of the prospects, and to the impossibility of de- 
lineating those of so elevated, bold^ and precipi- 
tous a character as an Alpine region presents. 

The love oi their country, which is said to be 
^ unusually strong in the Swiss, should not be for^ 
jgotten. This is said to predominate most in the 
inhabitants of mountainous lands. 

However that may be, there ^m% to be no 
small difficulty in reconciling this quality in the 
Swiss with a practice which ha$ been pursued 
here for ages, of hiring out to neighbouring states 
tnany regiments of natives, who, in this way, may 
meet each other in the field of bsittle, as enemies. 
It is very true that this custom originated in the 
poverty or covetousness of the rulers, who re^ 
ceived subsides for those troc^s. But there 
must have been a desire, or, at least, a willing- 
ness, in the subjects, to accede to this measure 
of their masters; for it could not be otlierwise 
earned into execution for so long a time. It 
prevailed most in the popular cantons, where the 
population at large, as it were, formed the go- 
vernment, or had great influence on at. This, 
certainly, is a feature of Swiss manners that 
Agrees very ill with their alleged love of their 
country, and that cannot be reconciled to correct 
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principles of wisdom, jti$tice, and lihertf. How 
imperfect is human nature under e^ery form and 
i*egulation te which it is SG&ject ! The republic 
can freedom, and the poverty, and simplicity, of 
the Swiss, 43oiild not re^tsi the tetnptati^ ofa. Rittd 
gain ; and, to obtain it, they, voluntarily bartered 
for it their own Kintos and lives. In every vieW 
of it, war afppears odious ; here it held out se-> 
duction to induce a good people, in other re^ 
spects, to sacrifice their awn person^ to proi$iete 
its objeetft. 

We itiUfStcfotbe onrselvesin fttrs and ihmiiel 
to mount to the frocen summit of thej^t. Gothard» 
How astonishing it is that armies should have 
niastered these Alps,-^i^these abodes of eterlest* 
Ing snow I The Oauls first, and then Bannibat 
shewed tile way, whose passage hasba^n render^ 
ed fanootis by the hlstoi^ians of dncient time'Sb In. 
modern days, the psissage. of them seeitis stilt 
itiore wonderful, when the aftillery is con^dered 
with whk)h modern armies must be accompanied* 
Oh 1 to What ehterprfees will ambition not instf'' 
gate mankind, in spite of the experieneer, tib»f 
have had of its dreadful devikStaUoiui; i 
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PAET VI. 

Mmmt Bt; G«Ckii4; View of Fmneeftiomfits Snaunit; Refleetknn. 

Let Uft suppose tlmt we are now on the top of 
the lofty Alps, and that the cold does not Carce us 
to quic^ep onr pace, OC the Pyrenees and of the 
Norwegian bills we took a view at a distance only, 
and saw them rising between us and theskies. 
The case is'now altered^ for here wexonteinpiatey 
from the height of the St. Gothard,^ the plains 
that ace on each, side of it« 

A still larger supposition, however, is)*eqttisite 
in order to accomplish this survey* We must 
take it for granted that the air is sufiBciemly clear 
to permit us to have a. view of the countries 
which lie at our feet, and that no neighbouring 
elevations obstruct our eye^sight. But, on these 
maps, every difficulty vanishes^ our own wills 
measure out to us what we shall choose to effeet 
Mount St. Gothard, be high enough tor our pur- 
pose ! Obstructions, recede at our command! 
Fancy, be thou our eyes! Presto! 

Behold, on the west, all France obedient to our 
imagination I On the south-east, Loimbardy is in 
our " mind's eye* " The Apennines only shall 
be fixed on as the boundary of our visionary pro- 
spect. With Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul on 
either side of us, let us converse, among the 
anows, on their situatimis. But it will be best to 
take them separately ; we shall, therefore, begin 
vith looking back on the country which we have 
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passed, and make up for the deficiency of the no^ 
tice which we took of it as we traversed it. 

There, to the west, is spread before us that 
extensive land through which we so hastily <ra* 
yelled; its provinces and cities rise to the view of 
our imagination. Its, hills, from this height, are 
not distinguishable. The Cevennes, in the south, 
once considered as almost impassable, and co- 
vered, as Caesar relates, during one winter^ with 
snow six feet deep, are as mole-hills compared 
with these Alps on which we stand. Mount Ju- 
ra, which reared its head so high in the vicinity 
of Geneva, seems now level with the plain. 

The rivers have dwindled into lines that can 
scarcely be traced. The Rhine, on the north- 
eastern boundary of France; the Rhone, wJiich 
rises in this neighbourhood, and winds through the 
Leman lake in its course to the south, where it ' 
enapUes itself into the Mediterranean ; the Seine, . 
the river of Paris ; the Loire, which laves the 
walls^ of Nantes ; the Garonne, which flows by 
Bourdeaux ; these almost elude our observation. 

The towns are scattered like specks : Mentz, 
Brussels^ Treves, Cambray, Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Amiens, Rouen, Paris, Rheims, Strasburg, Basil, 
Geneva,* Lyons, Chambery, Toulon, Marseilles, 
Avignon, Montpellier, Toulouse, Bayonhe, Bour- 
deaux, Nantes, Brest, Rennes, Caen, Orleans, and 
a hundred other cities, might be enumerated, 
which from Mount St» Grothard, or on this map, 
claim our attention. Many of them retain vesti- 
ges of the names which they owned m the time 
of the Romans, or which ^ere given to the tribes 
which then dwelt in their neighbourhood. Liberty 
and just views of religic^ are wanting in all this ' 
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dietightfiil covaiity. How happy might the inlM- 
bitants be if they possessed them I 

Yet there is still in France much of the true 
spirit of freedom ; and, und^r whatever form of 
government they may be placed, it wiU be impos- 
sible, in future, to rule them without a considera- 
ble attention to justice and liberality. Whatever 
may be the destiny of other regions^ this must, 
in a great measure, be free. We do not concern 
ourselves with their political disputes, or regard 
their mere present cotidition. The result of 
events must be, in spite of every obstacle, that 
France shall yet become essentially a country of 
liberty. How devoutly we wish it, may be con- 
cluded, from the ardent love of liberty which we 
have continually expressed; and from th6 im- 
perishable love of our country dwelling in our 
our hearts, which we should not love so piously 
if our Britain were enslaved. 
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PART VII. 

Vale itt lombu&y yiewed flrom Mount St. GoAiud ; Italiaiit ; Va- 

rifNift R^narkt. 

Br a small change of position, not more than << to 
the right about," we can survey the vale of Lom- 
bardy, which was formerly called, by the, Romans, 
Gallia Cisalpina, as Prance was denominated by 
them, Gallia Transalpina. These names were 
given them on account of their situation with re- 
spect to the Alps, as one was nearer to Rome» 
an4 the other further from it, than this chain* At 
the same time, the inhabitants of both were Gauls, 
soine of whom, found their way over the moun* 
tains, and settled in the valley of the Po, called 
also the Eridanus* The Gauls even crossed the 
Apennines, with a mighty host, and took the city 
of Romuius, except the Capitol, which was a for- 
tified hill in the centre of the place, that resisted 
all their attempts. This gave to Gamiilus, one 
of the banished senators^ time to come to the re- 
lief of his ruined country. * He overthrew the in- 
vaders with great slaughter, and was, in reward 
of his exploit, restored to his honours. 

Such is usually the fate of those who have the 
rashness to enter a territory detttnnined on resis- 
tance. Success rarely crowns their enterprise.. 
In the midst of the calamities pipduced by war, 
it is some consolation to witness its failure in such 
cases ; and to observe the courage and virtue that 
arm mankind in defence of their homes, their 
kindred, their hoiises, their property, theiiH-ights; 
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and their freedom, where they possess it* All 
have some of these to maiQtain, which enemies 
Would assuredly not respiset^ The Gatils^ proba- 
bly) in invading the Roman territory, made few 
pifon»ia#s or pretences. They came on manfully, 
and avowed their designs. They were resisted 
successfully, and taught to beware of the event of 
^milar enterprisesr 

The hnd of the Latins is fairly beyond otir ken, 
and we must coiltent ourselves with observations 
on that which intervenes, between the Apennines 
and tht Alps on which we stand •>— The Po lises 
not far from us ; and, on descending from its lofty 
sources, waters first the Dutchy of Piedmont. 
Turin is the capital of that territory, die resi- 
dence of the Dukes of Savoy, better known'j in 
siiddern days, as Kingci of SanUnia. 

More to the east, oh both sides of the Po^ ar6 
the provinces of Milan j Parma, Modeiva^ and 
Mantua; with th^ capitals of the same name, 
and other cities of mueh liiote in modern times.^-^ 
Of Mantua We must record that which will lm« 
mortaliise its £ime. It wais the birth-place of 
Virgin who has rendered it, and the banks of the 
Mincius, illustrious to the end of time— -Further 
still to the north and east, Venice is situated, {a- . 
ropus on many accounts; and the trotrse qfja^ 
mousj fer the corruption of its morals, and the 
tyranny of its gg|verament, which expired, with- 
out a groan, more through its own depravity than 
from the press|ire of foreign violence. 

To relate the remarkable transactions which 
occurred in this renowned vale would be impos* 
sible. It was lately formeid. into one dominion^ 
un4er the name of the Kingdom of Italy^ subject 



to the ruler pf France ; ^nd th^ pelty sovereigji* 
ties, into whlcb it Imd been uDhapplly divided^ 
were dissgived. ' This nnght hftve proved some 
advantage, a^t Jeaet, derived from the change 
which it had undergone. This was something 
like a beginning of a bietter aer|t for the L>onibara 
plains, bihce that time, it has been assigned, by 
,the sovereigns of Europe, to tjie House of Aus* 
tria. But the fate of Italy is evidently not yet 
decided. . 

Much gopd, however, i;annot be expected to 
arise here, from any outward regulations^ for a 
long time; as there is much ignoranc^e and de« 
pravity among the inhabitants to be first removed^ 
Vice and want of information, which always 
closely attend one another, are effectual obstacles 
to prosperity, and liberty, and happines^. They 
cannot subsist together. The first must be dis- 
pelled before the last can enter ;— -and it is a lonj 
time before the^ blind can be brought to ^ee ; be« 
fore habits, that have worked tliemselves into the 
blood of, life, can be eradicated* especially among 
a whole people^— ^Most of tfe fine ai'ts luive, 
however, long flourished beyond the Alps pa 
each side of the Apennines ;. painting, statuary, 
, p)usic, architecture. 

If i^eUgion, under any name, can be said to be 
professed by a, people so greatly corrupted, the 
Catholic is that of this country. Indifference and 
infidelity prevail every where, and seem to excite 
no visible offex^ce. But liberality, tolerancy, reli* 
gio4s liberty, ar^ unknown. The laws, formerly, 
' allowed nq public profession of any faith but that 
o^ the ChuiTh. Little inconvenience, probably, 
was fek from the Uiyxolicy and barbarity of the 
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plan, among men sunk in sloth) and vice, and 
darkness. The recent restoration of the Pope 
brought the restoration of the old intolerant Uws 
that had been abi1)gated during his temporarjr hu- 
miliation. 

To the praise of genius and feeling the Italians 
have a }ust claim. But feeling has degenerated 
into jealousy and revenge, and stimulated to mur- 
der and assassination. Learning, at its revml, 
gave to .genius a noble field for display ; and, 
while it took that direction, men of great celebrity 
arose in all the states and cities of Italy. It has 
now turned from that road, and diverted itself to 
others of less repute, which has occasioned the 
disappearance of men of name'ft'om this favoured 
land. Italy, in the commonwealth of Europe, had 
Jong become comparatively insignificant and des- 
titute of honorable distinction. It is said that 
both its moral and literary character has been, for 
some years, improving, and that the Italians have 
begun to be sensible of their dignity as human 
beings, and as a nation. 

Wine and oil f!8w in this country as mUk and 
honey did in that of Canaan. Abundsff)ce of all 
things is to it the gift of nature. Poverty and 
wretchedness, however, are the portion of hu- 
manity here, which are forced on it by the igno- 
ratice or craft of men. How is it that the finest 
regions of the globe are sunk in sloth and mlseiry, 
unwilling to taste the blessings which are tarried 
to their lips ? To account for these fwJts may not 
be di£&cult, but the facts themselves cannot fail 
to afHict those who contemplate them with the 
feelings of benevolence. Italians,^ elevate your- 
selves and year country to the station that you 
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ouglK to occupy! Rouse your^elves^ and be 
happy. 

The Aips and the Apennines com& under the 
same description with that whichi in our voyage 
to Conistantinople, we gave of the Pyrenees. The 
Alps are more lofty^ and of greater extent. The 
Apenmnes are also of far greater extents but less 
elevated* The Alps, except at the established 
paasesy are not trodden by the foot of man* No 
parta of the other two stupendous chains are pro- 
perly inaccessible. 

We must now pursue our journey. It is ne- 
cesaary* of course, that we should pay our re- 
spects to many of the Lombard cities as we cross 
the vale. But we shg^U give no account of our re- 
ception in them, of their hospitality 6t in* 
hospitality. We mean to perch on the Apennines 
at the back of Rome» that lower Italy may pass 
in review before us* To save suspense, while we 
are performing the journey, we will fancy that 
we have the wings of Icarus, and tbat our con- 
reyance has been through the air, from Mount 
St* Gothard to where we now take our stand* We 
approach the scene of Roman renown ; those 
places which witnessed the early prowess of that 
people, when they were proceeding, by slow and 
sure steps, to the reduction of Italy, and to thego-^ 
vemmem of the world. To the records of such 
ancient times we can but thus allude; and' our 
time permits us only to have a look at the land 
in its present s^te. 
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PART vra. 

fioqth of ftaly ranreyed tnm tke iLp^nnincs; Lotvtro, &c. t fet* 
tility $ Sttpenti<ion and D^sfeaerao; of the luluitntaiiu. , 

Seated on the Apef)&iiies wore CQiDfortabljr 
than <xi the Alps, because here the 8oo\v can 
scarcely be said to be perpetual^ at leasts in thfi 
whole of their extent, let ua briefly skim over the 
countries that lie towards the South and Blast of 
us. 

l^he states of the Cliurcb are situated aljmost 
due north and south from Ravenna, qq the Adria* 
tic, nearly as far as Oa^eta, in tlie k}ngdo|a of 
Naples, on the Mediterranean.— Cities, that Wei-c, 
at no distant tinie, capitals of principaliiies,. lie 
scattered near the former sea ; and otlijers of 
greater note, in ancient periodsy a^^ situated near 
the latter, on the other side of these lUQuntains. 
Loretto alone can here be mentioned* besides 
Borne, once the capital of the Roman empirei mkd 
of the world; and still th^ capital of the Catholic 
church, and the seat of the sovereign pomiff^ 

Loi^etto calls fpr notiqe merely because of the 
superstitious veneration paid to an image of the 
Virgin IVIary that it contains, or did contain, 
which the priests have induced tlie ignoi*ant peo-^ 
pie to believe was carried through the air, by an- 
gels, to this place from the Holy Land, or the 
country of Judea, in Asia. We cannot help la- 
menting the wretched state to which mankind are 
reduced by the priesthood in the Papal commu- 
nity ; but at the same moment, our indignation b 
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roused agamst that priesthood, for daring to lin- 
pose upon them in so Impudent a manner. To 
candour we lay ekam, andy we thinkt justly. It Is 
BOt, surely, uncandid to pass the censure, now ex* 
pressed, on the sacerdotal order of the Romish 
religion ; for we defy any priest of that comtnu- 
nity to assert that he believer in the story ^f the 
iMdy qf Loretto^ and yet the story has been 
taught as undoubted truth. 

What shall w6 say of Rome, sunk into sensu- 
ality and ignorante? Even now it is a most inter- 
esting city. The magnificent church of St. Pe- 
ter is allowed to be the first in the world ; on th^ 
building of which Pope Leo X expended the 
tre^kSures pTodiiced by his indulgences / the sale 
of which occasioned a quarrel between the Do- 
minican and Franciscan Friars, and led tOTHB itE« 
voRMATtON. That ^vent has had great inftuencej 
on the whole of Curope^ for three centuries. 

The libraries of Rome are exceedingly valua^» 
Me, and the manuscripts of the Vatican )i4ve con- 
tributed greatly to the advancoment of Iheraturey 
and to the progress of Scripture criticism, and 
theology in general. This must appear the more 
extraordinary, because the church of Rome dis<- 
i^ies to the people the free use of the Bibls, 
which «V the religion of Protestants, 

Of ancient monuments at Rome there is no 
end, notwithstanding the dilapidations of time.-— 
Till lately, when the French carried them away, 
the statues and paintings of this celebrated place 
were unrivalled, and brought hither students and 
lovers of the art from every country. 

Beyond Rome is Capua, so fatal to the discip- 
line of the army of Hannibal ; who^ as general of 
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the CarthagipianS) defeated the Romans in mime- 
rous battles, and maintained himself in the coon* 
try for fifteen years, in spite of all their estertions 
to expel him. Of all the generals thatMve ever 
appeared, he is the most illustrious. But what 
were the effects of hb transcendant genius ? The 
ilestruction of the human race. To. record his 
victories, at the Trebia, at the Thrasimenus, and 
at Gannas, is foreign to our purpose. But to de* 
precate the mischief and calamities of war ia our 
province every where. . 

Naples succeeds on the samecoajit, and further 
on are. the straits between Italy and 8icily.-— 
Mount Vesuvius near ^Naples, and Mount .Etna 
in the island named, are famoiis volcanoes, from 
.which smoke, or flame, or lava, is constantly i^ 
suing. 

Italy has something of the form of a human leg 
and foot ; its toe consists of the promontory of 
I Rhegium, as the cape of Tarentum forms its 
heel. From Btundusium in that neighbourhood 
is a narrow passage into Greece, which the Ro» 
mans generally used when they visited that seat 
of learning and the arts which their arms had 
subdued. 

We stay not to notice other places ifi the 
south of Italy, and omit the story of the lique&c* 
tion of the blood of St. Januarius, at Naples^ 
which is practised in order to impose on the cre- 
dulous people ; the legend of the Lady of Loretto 
is sufficient to mark our disgust of the preten- 
sions of superstition. 

The Italian character has been already de* 

scribed. That character, and the customs from 

• wJiich it arises, account for the poverty and mi^ 
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scry that universally prevail. The chwccst gifts 
of nature have^eeti bestowed on this nation^ but 
they have had hitherto neither virtue nor know- 
ledge sufficient to avail themselves of thetn. Coin- 
(^aratively with the fertility of ancient times and 
the population that was supported by it, Italy 
may be ssiid to be barren and depopulated ; 
though for ages it has been much less visited by 
the ravages of war than in the days of the 
glory of this nation, when the sword was never at 
rest ; and yet there seemed to be no end to the 
numbers which wei'e constantly then^seht into the 
fifeld. Italy, thou art faften ; O how fallen ! Italy, 
thou deservest, notwithstanding, to rise, and to 
lift up thy head among nation^. Let the Italians 
become a fieofiie^ and Italy a country^ and the 
lords of the world would have no need to blush 
for the land that bred them, or for the posteritf' 
descended front them. 
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PART IX. 

Return home, through Tuscany, Genoa, and Fnaee ; Heet- 

pitulation, 

w 

Next to Greece, Italy is the most interesting 
country in Europe, on account of its ancient rc" 
nown. They are both now reduced to insignifi- 
cance by the tyranny which oppresses them. They 
may however, again be restored to honour and 
prosperity. Should knowledge and liberty be 
J)estowed on them, that result would be ceitaih. 

If inclination were to determine us, we could 
remain long on the Apennines, contemplating 
t:he land that surrounds Us, notwithstanding our 
distance from that counti*y in which Greece and 
Rome obtain a second life. But our time is limi- 
ted. We plan travels and voyages to a still 
greater distance, and design to make other qucar^ 
ters ofth0 globe the scene of our peregnnation«. 
Our thirst of knowledge is not exhausted, and we 
must hasten to deliberate on that measure, which, 
when we have settled our affairs at home, we are 
disposed to pm*sue. If absence from such a 
country ^s our own can be justified, bur motive 
will justify it, which is to enlarge our knowledge 
of men and their manners, their laws aund institu- 
tions, their political condition; their arts, scien- 
ces, literature, and religion. 

Florence, in Tuscany, first witnesses our re- 
turn home,— a city rendered illustrious by the 
Medici, who were, perhaps, the most distin- 
guished citizens ihat ever belonged to any state. 
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Florence then was free. From that time its free- 
dom has disappeared, though the just govern- 
ment exercised over the people has left them in 
a more flourishing condition^than that of most of 
the Italian states.— Froin Tuscai^ we proceed to 
Genoa, a republic without liberty ; and without 
any very considerable renown, though some of its 
members, of the name of Doria,^ are deserving of. 
commemoration. The event of greatest note in 
latter times, previously to the reduction of the 
country under the power of Prance, is the tyran- 
ny of this state towards the island of Corsica, 
which was one of its dependencies* A long con- 
test naturally arose, that called forth some glori- 
ous instances of heroism and love of f heir coun- 
try on the part, of the islsmders. 

Once more we are in France, of which we have • 
said all that occurred to us on our journey to 
Italy. We find our course to be through Pro- 
Tence,'the ancient Provincio R&mana from which 
it takes its name, to Lyons, where silk manufac* 
lures once greatly flourished. We agsdn pass 
through Pans, and, crossing Dover Straits^ revisit 
our native isle. 

In our peregrination this summer, we have vi- 
sited 

England, Russia, 

Ireland, Germany^ 

Scotland, . Holland, 

Iceland, France, 

Norway, Switzerlandi 

Denmark, Italy. 

Sweden, 
The towns which entertained us as we passed 
cannot be' enumerated y thc^ capitals only can ad- 
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niit insertion. They are London, Dublin, Edin- 
burjjh, Skalhold, Beigen, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holifi, St. P6tfersburpr, fietrlhi, Attisterdatn, Phtit^ 
Geneva, Bfern, Milo*., Naples, Home, Piorcnce, 
Genoa. — ^Out of Engfand we h^ve every vrhcre 
suffered inconveniences, which tlie skill and 

. riches of our land hia^e efrectoatly removed^— 
Holland, and Saxony, and France, exhihited the 

, clearest proof of intelligence and happiness, 
among foreign countries. But, in every place, 
the advantages Which Britons enjoy w«r€ sug- 
gested to our minds. — The points with respect 
to which we made our pHncr|>ai comparisons 
were liberty^ knowledge^ and r^/2^io«. There is 
little fear df contrndiction if we assert that the 
principles of the Protestatit faith^ though not ge- 
nerally studied, ahd pracri^td as they ought, give 
us a clear superiority, on the two last heads, over 
all naUons that We hate visited. The pirindples 
of our laws and cbnsiitiulon, which are essentially 
founded on ffeedotn, civil ahd religious, raise im 
above the sunoUnding world; with respect to tite 
first. , 

Trusting that we are not Unthankful to the Al- 
mighty for the advantages of our lot, nor defi- 
cient in true humility for being sensible of their 
value, we do not restrain our joy, on our own ac- 
count* At the same tiiiiej it becomes us to en- 
tertain true compassion for those who have not 
been visited by equal blessings ; to be disposed 

, to assist them, if we can further thoir welfare ; 
and to be ready toexult, when a prospect of their 
melioration presents itself. 'We would love Kng- 

*land ; we would love the Whole woiid. May the 
people of every clime be blessed vi^ith all our prt- 
" vileges, and learn to improve them 1 . 
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PARTI. 

Boandariea and Extent of Al|if^ 

Some time has elapsed ^nce we corickided our 
survey of the different countries and nations, of 
Europe. Of their manners, customs, religious 
institutions, and forrn^ of government, we took a 
hasty view. That part of the world is now, and 
Was in ancient times^ by far the most important • 
portion of the globe, though it is the least exten* 
tive. The transactions that have taken place in 
it are of greater moment than those witnessed 
any where else ; with some exceptions, ir) favour 
of Asia, which we shall soon have occasion to 
mention. "^ 

. Yet, rapid as our view of Europe has been, 
that wbicn we shall take of the three other quar- 
ters of the globe must be still more confined,, or 
we shall jgfow weary of our Travels at Home . 
and Voyages by the Fire-side. At the same time, - 
we have received so muph information and 
amusement from our different peregrinations ia- 
that region^ that our ardour is not exhausted. We 
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also expect sdll fuither knowledge of men and 
their nianner$9 by wanderwg tx> a greater distance 
from our native landy-^ land Mrhich we would not 
quit except for the most weighty reasons. 

Eliza* irray, Papa, which part of the world de 
, you propose that we should next examine ? 

Father^ On several accouhts, I recommend 
that Asia should now pass under* our scrutiny. 
-It is worthy of very attentive observation,— Next 
to America) which is abotit one third or one 
Iburth more extensive, Asia is the largest divi- 
sion of the earth.— »In number of inhabitants, it 
probably exee^s; the whole habitable globe be- 
sides. China alone, vrhich is but aXorpparativ.e- 
ly small p^rt of Asia, has, if late accounts may 
be credited, a greater population than either Eu- 
ropct Africa, or America j or, perhaps, than any 
two of them united.— The natural productions oi 
Asia are, also, very valuable and exqnisit^ and 
the objects of desire, in all a^s, with the^nfaabi- 
tants ojf the western world .-^—Bttt what renders it 
chiefly interesting are the two fuHowing cireum^ 
stances: that it was the crttdie of the human race $ 
and that it was the scene in which the revelations 
of God were delivered to men, and in which Jesus 
Chbist lived and died for the salvatioh 
o^ ma^kkind. *■ • 

'/phese circumstances, and espdcialty the last» 
as you will readily admit, must give to Asia a 
consequence and value, in our estiiAation^ that 
wili scarcely allow to Europe itself the preferenee 
which bi»s been conceded to it. Indeed^ were it 
not that the light of science and the light- of die 
Crospel are spread over Europe more widely, and 
intirely than any where else, and that they b^T« 
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elevated its inhabitants into greater knowledge ' 
and virtue, Asia wuuldi for the reasons which I 
have stated, stand before it, on a fair compsrison. 

Ckarlea. Here is the map of Asia. Indeed it 
is a very uxtensive cxtniArj ! l,et us observe its 
-boundaries and dimensions.— You take the Red, , 
Sea as confining it on ilie South.West ? 

father. Certainly ; that seems a limit provided ■ 
\f] nature. The and er, 

made Asia to reach httt 

country was, therefoi as 

partly in Asia, and p is 

now agreed upon to ri fri- ■ 

eft, and to take the R of 

the ttro quarters. 

Jjttty. Why is tliis 

JFather. I will gir( zim 

•f the raattBr— That Iq- 

dian Ocean, or, rathe be- 

tween the Persian Gulf and the Indus, bad foe- 
nerly the name of Erythrxan Sea, from sont^ » 
king, 85 it is supposed, called Eiythras, whoJ&\ 
dominion was somewhere situated on its shores ' 
perhaps in an island of the Cji^lf of s 

Greek Lapguage, the word Erytl: i 

red i and, hence, what ought to hE k 

for the sea of Erythras, . or Erj I 

, assumed the epithet of Red, wh< r 

■ ,jueanii^ of the word was neglecte " » 

By degrees, the name, after being i i ■ 

stood, came to be also misappliei t- 

least, applied in a confined sense, to degignatt; 
that gulf only, the Ai-abian, which separatea- - 
Africa from Asia. There is nothing redin this, 
more than in other seaS) ihougli it abow^it with 
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coral recfa, which render the navigation difficult 
and dangerous.— Tliis sea divided to give the 
children of Israel a passage, and closed on ther 
Egyptians that pursued them. 

CharlcH. An imaginary line, I suppose, forms 
, the boundary of Asia and Africa, from the Red 
Sea to the ^lediverranean ? 

Father. YcS; and the continuation of the Me- 
rom Europe to the end 
in other limits ensue to 
was observed when we 

' I the map, I perceive 

le limit of Asia, on the 

of it is washed by the 

: n^me of Chinese Sea 

;ed, the sea seems to 

_. ... i"»d, to the Northern 

OcftnT . " ' *^ 

,. ■ ■ father. So it is mosi likely ; although it has 

* keen found impossibje, on account of the ice, to 

-■» exajiiiiic the north coast of Asia. Captain 

icrs passed beyond Behring's Strait, 

ific Ocean, but could not penetrate 

•A Bebisng's Strait. — Why is that 

re so Called i 

am a Danish navigator of that nam«, 

; ot Russia, w'ho first discovered it. 

Kptore unknown countries and seas 

* deservtf to have their names given to their discQ- 

'veriea.— You may lake notice that the distance 

^Ixjtweeit Aiia and America'is very shoit at that 

« place'. ' J 
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Chartea. Let. me try to find out the dimensions 
of Asia, as to latitjides and toDgitudes. Thefrtt 

. must be sought for oi^the sidea of the map, Where 
there arc figures to indicate them. The longi- 
tudes are given by the figures set down above 
and below. — Asia Minor, or Natolia, secms.to be 
the most westerly part of all Asia, on the botdera 

, of the £geanSeaandthe Hellespont. Thatjnay 
be set down in " 

'ring's Strait is 
of this great i 
The number o 
Next, let us f 
which it is cc 
Malacca, (he i 
gree north lati 
opposite, in tb 
breadth of As' 
77l>e multiplJ 

in a degree of latitude^— there will be more than . 
S3S0 miles for the breadth of Asia. — I see that 
the number of miles in a degree of topgitu^.*' 
are continually lessening as we approach ihij ; 
north. But might I not measure the len«fa mth .. 
a string, on the map, and then apply j^Bi the. ' 
figures on the Equator, in order to ascenHl^W . 
many degrees it will make of 69 ntll^&nd a 
half! ,ri>. I 

Father. That is exactly the way tofenft out 
the length, only you have, by that piethDd,*the 
direct length, without matting account of moun- 
tains, and rallies, and windings, 'he. But you 
will be sufficiently correct for a round calculs* 
tion, and it is imposdble to bo minute. 
TOl I. V 



^ 
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Charlcn^ Well» I find that the iHstance from the 
JEgeaii Sea ta Bebring's Strait is, as nearly as it 
can be ascertained} 103 degrees^ which, muki^ 
|died by 69^, will give 7l58^iles for the length 
of Asia. It would be a great xleal more if we 
were to measure /roni the lowest point of Ara- 
bia to Behring's Strait. 

Father, It is ifDpossitde to fmrm a goess as to 
the number of square miles which Asia cc^itainSf 
because of the irregularity of its figure; hot it 
is not of much kftportapce-^To traverse it, from 
west to eai^t^ and fronv iKprth to south, would be a 
task Wjjy^|M|M)ably t^o^^man, in so short a iif<^ 
could pij^Hp^^ acci>uill|of the disitance ; of the 
severity o9Hpcli|xta|p^,^o Ihe north ; of the im* 
passable in^pnt^hs ; of the virsoit of conveniences 
and acqMnmodaUons; and of the barbarous cha- 
racter of ti^hy na4ons< that inhabit it. We, how- 
ler, c||i s|irv£^ any part of it we please witbouf 
danger, and shall find iiiany countries in it very 
delightful* 
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PART n. 

Aiknie Ftt&iocttlai umI Cipes; Seaa, GuUt, «Bd Btjv* 

MUza, I wish we might set oif on oor traveU 
at once, Marhma, and not linger so long about 
these descriptions of the length . and breadth of 
this great country. ^ • 

Mofher, Well, if you are tirerf,- you may de- 
diner attending to us. But I can tell you that 
you witi lose much information^ and n'dt be near- 
ly so. well prepared for y6ur future voyages and 
jounwsys as your brother and sister. 

J&iizk* I will attend then. Pardon my giddi- 
ness.«-Yt>u were going to say somethingi Lucy t 

Lucy, (meant to ask my father's ami mother'^ 
}eave to try my skill at pointing out doings in Asia, 
in a way that strikes me. If Charles can speak of 
latitudes and longitudes very well, I think that I 
can talk about Capes, and Baysy sund Mountains, 
and Rivers, and such tihings, without many^^idiai- 
lotts, at least very ridiculous, blunders. 

Father. Well said, Lucy! Go on, and I will 
endeavour to assist you. Begin at the Red Sea. 

JLucy, I observe, in the south, three remarka-* 
ble peninsulas, one projecting beyond the other^ 
almost in equal gradations, as we look from west 
tb east. The first is Arabia; then comes the 
Peninsula of India, ending at Cape Comorin ; and) 
lastly, Malacca stretches out veiy far, and is 
equally remarkable for its narrowness ahd its 
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length. Heyday ! here is another peninsula, that 
did not catch my eye at first, because Malacca 
qsite engrossed my observation I mean the 
Peninsula o f ■ > let me see ■ of Cambodia, if 
the whole,<-«-this and Malacc%— »may not be 
oalled one peninsula. 

Father. The whple country southward,^ from 
the IJay of Bengal to the Bay of Tonquin, is gene* 
rally denominated the further Peninsula of India ; 
as that, to the south of the inouihsof the Indus 
and Q«inges, is called the hither Penins)ila. This 
last is aIs(^ometimes disiiiiguished by the appel- 
lation of Itidiai»< within, or this side of, the Gangesi 
.and die other, India beyond the Ganges* These 
names, hjivever, comprehend a large extent to 
the north, besides the mere peninsulsi. 

Lucy. But let me go on with my peninsulas.— 
' ChioBL aeema to be something of a peninsula too. 
Korea is one, and nojt ^ little remarkable in form* 
Then, there is— what a name ? Kamschatka, an 
ugly looking projection ;-r-and, at Behring*^ 
S^ait, there is a peninsula, the name of which I 
can 7wt prohmmce 

Futher, It is of no consequence. All this 
northern region is scarqely inhabited, and the 
few scattered liuman beings that reside, here and 
thei^e^ in its whole extent, ar^ little better than 
savages. This |saf»art of the Empire of Russia, 
all of which is in a deplorable state of ignorance 
and barbarism. 

Eliza, You, Lucy, h^ve pointed out >the penin- 
sulas, or capes, of Asia; let me take my turn. 
Permit me to shew you these fine Bays and Gulfs. 
The sc^ as weR as the land deserves attention, 
and we make voyages by the fire-side as well as 
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pursue Travels at ^owiff.— Well, hcrcf is the Red 
Sea, or Arabian Gulf^ at the bottom of. wbich Is 
the strait ot Babelmandel ; here is the Peraiafi 
Oulf, itito which the Euphrates empties itself. ' 
f here is a small gulf near the mouth of the In- 
dus, as well as the gulf of Cambay lower down ; 
and what a fine bay is the Bay of Bengal f It is 
quite a sea. But let us go on.-— The Gulf of Siam, 
beyond the narrow strait of Malacca ; the Oulf 
of Tonquin ; the Yellow Sea, or Bay of Nankin ;— 
Yellow Sea! what shall we come to next? The 
JBlack Sea ; the Red Sea ; the Yellow Sea ; 

the is there another sea that has obtained a 

name from some colbur? 

Mother, There is the Whitp Sea, on which 
stands the city of Archangel in Russia ; so called 
perhaps from the white surf that breaks on it in 
that boisterous climate, when it is not frozen up. 

JEUza. Why is this, irv China, called the Yel* 
low Sea ? 

IMother, It has that name, as it appears, from a 
river that falls into it, called the Uoang Ho^ or 
the Yellow River, which may deserve its appella- 
tion on account of the mtiddy hue af its stream. 

Eliza, But I must go on. — Here comes the 
Sea of Japan, beyond the Strait' of Korea; and, 
after passing the Strait or Channel of Tartary, we 
pfunge into the Sea of Okotsk, a word that can 
scarcely be articulated* 

Charles. Is that all that you have to say of the 
Seas, Bays, and Gulfs of Asia, Eliza ? 

Eliza, f fancy that very little is now left for you 
to add to my account, Mr. Brother Charles. 

Charles, There is not a great deal, it is truei|^ 
but, if you will look, you will find an inland sea, a 
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«ectcd Witb 
complete sea by itself, not at all coo^*' 

aaj other. .nian Sea? 

^/iza. ye9v really, there is the ^^^^^V ^^^^' 
very long from north to south; but f^^^ ^2tns> ^ 
It is on the north of Persia, and, as i^ ^ 
Tartary. - .^^e, t» 

Lttcy. Ther« is another sea, or ^^J^S^, IL,ake 
the east of the Caspian, and that i» ^"f, Chi- 
Aral ;— and, on the confines of Russia ^^j^ / 
nese Tartary, I see the long: ^^^^ Bai*? 
have discovered something, Sir [ «rledgr' 

Mother. Your acuteness must, be ackoO ^^^^jit 
ed,. though you should not boast.— Foi* the ^^^v^a- 
we must defer our further prelimtparf ik- 
tions on Asi^^, and recruit ourselves by a ^^ 
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PART m. 



aiverf of Atia ; III Mngnniiiiv 



Father. Open your map-of Asia^ Chatlesi'ftnd 
let us go on with our preparatory observations^ 
that we may be better qualified for the journeys 
and voyages which we have in contempladon) on 
this vast portion of the globe. 

Charles, The Rivers of Asii seem to be loi^ 
and majestic. The Jordan is a small river, I see; 
and yet it is very celebrated in the scriptures* 

Father* Not without reason ; for it watered 
the whole length of the land which God g^ve to 
his chosen people, the descendants of Abraham^ 
from whom sprang Jesus CHRisT»*-~God also 
divided that river to let the children of Israel 
pass, as he had dmie to the Red Sea^ forty years 
before* 

Charles, Every body has heard of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. They* are, indeed, magnifi- 
cent streams. 

Father. Between them, as may be gathered 
from the Bible, Paradise and the Garden of Eden 
were situated ; atid on them, or near them, stood 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and Bagdad^ and many 
other great cities. The walls of Babylon, and 
its hanging gardens, were among the seven von- 
ders of the worlds in ancient times. Both the 
Tigris and the Euphrates are much larger than 
the Rhine and the Danube, or an ysther 'r £u« 
rope. 
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^*' V cast V* cotne 

' CharUi. As we P^oc**^^ Jl'^e GreVt crossed i 

toSfe W^hich A^;f .^/^aiestic Ganges 

■ and, much f«fS«,l Aiei«>der dW not pro- 

into the Bay of Bengal, a rr- , 

ceed so for? , . .. ^^^^ tV»at his prog;;*^* 
Father. No ; and u « J^f ^^ ^tje more than 

latest posterity. , ^^^^ rivet feurram- 

CA«r/«. I bf « I't^'i Se Ganges} they both 

pooter is little less th»^ ^^'^Xi^the n.ounWi>| 

of Tibet, and join *6ir swcrtv 

into the sea. , ^ * ♦„ h« the fact. They 

Father. I believe that to «'«. ^^^^.^d, or out 

are the, largest j^i vers in tne^f.^^j^j^^^ has, 

of America. The Yello^ Rj^' j ^q„,j „»ag. 
perhaps, a longer course, but ^^^^^^^ \ a fnere 
nitude. Everyone o? them,howe. -^^^^^ 
brook in comparison ^ with thos^ ^^ ^ 
volumes of running water to be »^^ ^ ^. ^j, a„d 
ca . The St. Lawrence ; 1 t»e ""» rr ^^ 
^isl'ri, which unite .tfeir stjams . Ihe^.^.^ 
noco; The Pl»ta} ^n*"' *^° w''e geas than 
Amazons. These are rather flowing 

riveis. -^„ a.rf>at rivers, in 

Charles. Thfere are other S«** "tartary, 
China, besides the Hoang Ho J a^d. W J J^ 
there is the Amour, a>rge sti earn, Q 
Russia from Chinese Tartary. |he .» 
Vivers are worthy of some notice, «8P«"»"4eia, 
Obyfand also tbe Wolga, which may bee^em 
ed an Asiatic rivet, because, though it rises 
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Russia in Europe, it empties itself into the Cav 
pian Sea, in Tartary. 

Mother, The mountains of Asia are as cekbrat* 
ed as its rivers. Let me hear you enumerate the 
most remarkable^ Charles ! 

Charles, Mount Ararat, in Persia, takes the 
first place, of course ; because the Ark^ aftelf 
the Deluge, rested upon it, and from it the ivcMrld 
was re-peopled— Several mountains, in the land 
of Canaan, are mentioned in the Bibl« ; &uch 
as Hermon, and Carmel, and Mount Ephraim. 
The temple of Solomon was built on Mount 
Moriah; and great part of Jerusalem was on 
Mount Sion, which is celebrated in the sweet 
scmgs of the psalmists of Israel, and tke hap{U- 
ness of heaven is figuratively described, in the 
New Testament, as residing in it.— Mount Sinai, 
in Arabia, is famous, because the law of 'Mpses 
was promulgated from it ^<— and Mount Lebanon, 
otherwise called Libanus, on the north of J^dea, 
dividing that country from Syria, or, rather Phoe- 
nicia, is, indeed, a great mountain, and furnished 
cedar wood for the erection of the Temple at 
Jerusalem.— Taurus. deserves to be named, on 
account of its height and extent. It divides 
Asia Minor from Syria, and reaches, they say, 
with some intervals to India. It was, for some 
time, the boundary of the Roman Empire ; be- 
fore the reduction of the chief part of the Mace- 
donian Empire of Syria, which was one of those 
Into which the extensive conquests of Alexander, 
siirnamed the Great, were divided by his gene- 
rals at his death.— The ^ frosty Caucasus,'* in 
Circassia, extending, according to some, to 
Mount Taurus;^ is one of the most distinguished 
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ffioiiMains ja all Asia.--»There are yarious others, 
in this great continent, especially the Altaian 
mountaina in Tartary and Siberia ; but most of 
them are scarcely worth recording/ except, in- 
deed, those of Tibet, in which the greatest, iJFnot 
the greatest number, of the rivera of Asia have 
tlieir source.— Asia, however, may be said to be 
a plain country, and not to have any mountains of 
such distinction as the Alps, the Pyrenees, and 
those of Norway, in oir division of the globe. 
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PART IV. 

(Knodpivmofis; Asiatic People ; tl«0«ctioiis. 

; , ,. ■■ '■ i 

Jfather. Having n&w looked round dll Asb, knd 
tibBe^vtd ka boundaries and dimensions ;—«-its 
«6aS) bays, and gulfs ;•— its lakes and rivers ^-^its 
remarkable peninsulas and ca|>es ;rTand ita pritr- 
eipal hills and mountains ;-— we may finish our 
introdt;ictory survey by just giving its. principal 
imemai divisions, and adding some remarks on 
its inhabitantti. The ififerior kingdom^ states, 
and provinces of this continent must be neglected/ 
Its grand contents are the following : 

First, the Russian empire, in Aisia, irhich lies 
from TartAty to the Northern Ocean, and Tddche* 
to the Pacific Ocean. As we have ob«er?ed, 
this country is one continued tract of ignorance 
8tfid l»arbarism, with some citi^, thinly scattered^ 
that exhibit faint traces of civilization. The in- 
habitants, who are few in number through thau« 
satids of miles, are generally pagans and gross 
idolaters. The despotic government of Russia 
baiiiabes state criminals to Siberia, to pinb t)ut 
a wretched existence in cold, want, and hopdess 
8lav6ry« 

The next division of Asia is Taftary, &\ibditrid<i 
ed into various tribes, who are nearly as uncivil* 
ized as those of Siberia, The Tartars are panly 
Mahfmietans and partly idolatet^, with a small 
fmmb^ en^ c€ Jews said Chiiiltlaiis. 
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* It mav be right to mei^on, in the third place, 
Turkey' in Asia, ooinprehending Asia Miimm: 
Syria, and Palesune. Indeed it may be considered 
as extending to the Euphrates and the Caspian 
Sea, towards the east. 

Arabia miiBt be ranked by itself, as an impor- 
. tant part of Asia. It isi^ generally, under the do- 

* minion of independent princes, whose number 
and extent of territory are. uiiknpwn . 

Persia, between the Caspian and Indian Sea$| 
meets us as we proceed to tW east. The three 
divisions last mentioned are inhabited by Maho* 
metana^ irith some Jews, Christians, and idola- 
ters. 

Then, on the $bui^, are the two peninaulas of 
India, immed collectively, India, whose inhabi- 
^ tanta are generally idolaters, with many Mahome- 
tans, and some Jews and Christians. 

Tibet is scarcely to be called an independent 
territory, being subject, in general, to the Tar- 
tars and Chinese. It is distinguishexl by a re- 
markable species of idolatry y the worship of the 
Grand Lama, vi^ho is looked upon aathe Supreme 
Being under a human form, l^'lie priests pre- 
tend that he is immortal, and take care, when 
one Lama dies, to substitute another, in the per- 
son of a child, ill whom they impiously pretend 
tnat the deity makes his appearance and condes- 
cends to reside.. 

In the utmost east of Asia is China, a most po- 
tent empire^ which we shall pfob^bly visit soon, 
ajid ohserve more particulai'ly. 

Lastly, there is, beyond the oontinenit of Asia, a 
considerable empire, called Japan, which spreads 
over several islands^ of which the principal are 
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Niphon and Jcsso. Etiropeans have scarcely^any 
intercourse with this stale, as its governors reject 
almost all connection with the rest of the woi*ld^ 
It is said to be considerably civiliied, but the 
people arc idolaters.— These are tfie' principal 
portions which Asia comprehends. 

Mother. On reflecting upon this vast region off 
the world, I am greatly struck by the prevalence 
of idolatry, and of the religion of Mahomet, in it* 
What a miserable state oif human beings ! No 
wonder that they are' immersed in ignorance and 
wretchedness, when they are unblessed with the 
*' light of truth,*' which is calculated " to en- 
lighten every man** that receives it. 

Father. Such reflections cittmot fail to endear 
t0 4is our native country, which has fre© access 
to the revelation of God, and, by its means^ has 
raised itself to great distinction in knowledge 
and improvement. There is, however, some 
hope that the dark nations of the earth will not 
long continue in their present darkness. For 
great exertions are making, especially in Eng- 
land, to furnish l>eatliens with the Book of Grod, 
translated into their own languages. — It is a me- 
lancholy truth, that roore than two-thirds of the 
people of Asia are pagans, and worshippers of 
false and idol gods. The other third are mostly 
followers of Mahomet, with comparatively very few 
Jews and Christians thinly scattered among t^em. 
To convert them to the kiwwledge of God and 
Jesus Christ, by gentle and peaceable means, 
must be an object worthy of zeal and encourage- 
ment What a happiness^t would be to them if 
they might be rendered, ih this respect, at least, 
^ such as we are I'* In the mean time^ it becomss 
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ilt> tince we possess such superior blessisigst to 
prore ourselves superior in cultivation and moral 
' * ; that the ^ men of Nineveli may notarise 
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PART V. 

JSUza. Tou hinted) Fipa, that we should hear 
something about the character ot the inhabitants 
of these countries before we should commence our 
joumejrs and vojages. I should like to know 
every thing about the people. 

Father. Every thing it is impossible for me to 
describe to you^ and something has been lAready 
sud. These thingft that follow must satisfy vour 
laudable curiosity for the presents— The people of 
Asia seem to coriust of three principal races or 
families; viz* the Aralnans; the Hindoos; and 
the Tartars^ among whom the Chinese and 
Turks may be includedw-— The colour of the Auat* 
ics is generally darker than that of Europeans. 
The Arabs at^of a deep olive colour) inclining to 
black. The Tartars and Chinese are somewhat 
foirer, but swarthy, with broad faces and small 
eyes, for asunder. The Hindoos are alinost 
black, well formed, with strait and smooth hair^ 
and very distinct from the negroes of Africa^— I 
must take notice, in passiiig, of the €reorgians • 
and Circassians, who, though of Tartar origin^ 
are sud to be more fair and handsome thsn any 
other people in the known world, especially the 
women, whose beauty is exquisitct and the object 
of universal admiration.— On the contrary, the 
Samoiedes, the northern Siberians, and the 
Kamtschatdales are represented as truly hideous, t ^ 
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~Btit it is 7noral beauty aiid deform ity, those of 
the mind atid not of the form, that deserve our 
greatest blame or commendacion.^ Possessing Che 
first, the Siberians would be viewed wit^^ delight; 
and, without it, the Circa^ibians are nothing. 0n- 
happiijt, both are lamentabljr di^&cknt in tultiva- 

»tion^and moral wprih. Let ufe Iqok forward ta 
the time whensthe knowledge and practice' of true 
religion shall render them worthy of esteem and 
love. But to proceed^i— The Hindoos^ out of su- 
perstition, eat the flesh of no amtnalj and the cow 
4S reverenced by them as a Deity. — ^The Tartars 
and Arabs eat horses and camels— —The foilow- 
ev^ of Mabo.met are prohibited to drink wine 
cr -fermented and spirituous Bquors, or 4o eat 
ti\G flesh of swine.^-Tbe Chinese eat and drink 
every thing,^^ witl^out scruple; and, on skcpount of 
their ex^cessive population and consequent acarci* 
ty of food, do not abstain from carrio% «iid things 
thai, have died of disjeaae pr a natural deatk.— 
In all Asia, the • people wear loose dr$;sses» from 
C^ustom and habit^ and on account of the warmth 
o^ the, climate in its southern regions.-— in all 
Asia,- the rulers ar-e despotic, and. the people 
without civil liberty. , Slavery is carried on every 
whef^. We know no free people, and no govern- 
ment <?£ , ^ properly repi^lican character. Des- 
potic nEi99archs alone occur in all its extent.-— 
Woinen. are held under great restraints in Asia, 
and jealousy prevails in almost eyery country of 
it-^-IndoIence also is a part of the character of 
the peopletof Asia, and they ar,e excessively fond 
of pomp and shqw.— *The Chinese, however, are, 
from necessity, industrious j. the- Tartars and 

* Arabs are, occasionally, actiye and spirited ; that 
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is, when an }Opportttnit^ of p^U{iderin|r trav€{llers 
and caravans IS presented ; W these do not scru- 
ple to eommit depfedations of this nature, and 
seem to consider it a part of their privilege and 
, * right to take by force what they can obtain in that 
I way.-— In 'shorty the ^ople.of Asia have great 
I advantages fr6tn eliiAatey and natui^ haii don6 * 
i much for them. They are depraved in mind, 
manners, and morals, and are far from enjojqng 
the happiness which industry^ and virtue^ and ge* 
nial chmes are calculated to bestow. 

Mother. Now, my children, you are prepared 

for commencing your travels in Asia* We may 

suppose ourselves arrived at Cohstantinople for 

that pur|x>&e) and an a^ccount has been already 

given of our voyage tbkher. Much of the ef<- 

tensive region of Asia will pass under our notice^ 

if we take advantage of the yearly CAramurt pM^ 

I ceedings from this city, throuigh Natolin and Sy* 

1,^ ria, to Mecca in Arabia. It is almost the only 

safe mode of tra vetting, on account of the numer* 

ods patties of Turkomans and Arabs, whom the 

' lux government of the Orand Seignior permits to 

i wander here, and to commit nearly, indiscriml-* 

\ nate depredations on firiends and £des. 
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JQUKNSnr, WITH Tim CARAVAK, ?R<»( e^NSTANTS^O 

PLE TO MECCAv * 



FAITfl. 

AeeouAt of the CAMmob . 

• ■ < 

TflTE imstfe of preparation, for what the Mahtaie* 
' tans call the PUgrimagje tor MeftieMa, Is &r greater 
than wo could ha>e, expected. The W8^ is 
long, and there are ^serts to be passed, where 
Bothibig for comfon or subsistence can be procur* 
ed. Indeed, eveiY; the towns and cities of Syria 
cannot supply such a company a& we abaU be« 
We should, therefore, »se our utmost foresight 
t^lay In what may be vequidite ; while it will be 
very^ desirable ft>r us to resolve to :be contentecl 
with plain fere, because it wiii be scarcely jposai'*' 
ble to carry mafi^ dainties with us on such a road^ 
Jind through so long a Journey. ^ 

Heighto ! Not a little patience is necessary, if 
we resolve to go with the Caravan. The day ap« 
pointed for out^ departure is arrived ;.and yet it Is 
whispered ^thatthe conductor will not set out, in all 
probability,, this w^.eH- The bustleof preparatioa 
served, by employing u,, to divert our attention. 
But this delay disappoints aad^weariea us* 
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However) letrus not s^eiid our time idly during 
the interval. The fit Igrimgf they $af, are not all 
arrived, and it will t^lfte so&ie time to^collectthem. 
Their 4i^ppftntment would be stlU greater than 
our^) if, «ift«r jourtneying hither" from allpartiH 
they 9)ioaJd find themselves^ left Ibehind. It will 
%t no bad amusement to examine who they are^ 
and what they can have in view in undertaking 
this srdtiouft joufney. 

First, lev^s reflect IMiC «^ come among them, 
and what object we propose to ourselves. Tiie 
account is very short. We afe gratifying our cja« ' 
riosity, but we- must not forget that ©«r curiosity 
'ia directed towards gaining knowledge; toward^ 
the improvement of our minds, towards learning 
the manners, laws, an4 religiob €>f the inha- 
bitants of 'Aftia>— Perhaps there are othersy in - 
this vast concourse of men and ftnimats^ whose 
minds are bent on the saoke (>r a »miiar end« it 
would be a pleasure to meet with them^ and to 
<x>nverse wi^ tkiitm oil all th^ they and we may 
observe. 

~The great msHss of people consists of Mahoufie* 
tans, as isTvery evident -from their dress aiid 
manners. • A large majority of them are Turks. 
What do they all go for ? It is to visit Mecca, 
which may be calkd the Capital of Arabia.— -Ma«> 
bomet m^de his appearance there as a prophet. 
That city was held in profound veneration be fere 
his time, an^ is no^^ called the keiy r^Vy.— his 
looked upon as a duty b^ every Mahometan to go 
once in his life on a visit to it, thouglji all do not, 
or caipnot, perform that dsty. Many consider it 
sufficient to exeeme It ty deftuty / but others, as 
we see, think it incumbent on them to do it per-, 
sonally* This pilgrimage is^thereforci with them^ 
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an act of religion.^— It is veiy ct^t^ige tbat.peo^ 
pie should l>e so deluded^ fiat we see that e^n 
ChriatianS) e3pe(3taliy in Catholic* countries, do 
things equally unaccountable, out of IBedse notiaos 
of giety. .\ 

It is easy to perceive that ttere are a}so peo« 

pie in this vast group who hnve more worldly 

views ; and I cannot help thinlMDg that they, are 

rather wiser than, their mistaken neighbours. In« 

deed, they ihay think it no bad plaA. to kill two 

birds with one stone } that is, visit the holy city 

-as good Mtissulmans, and attend to a iktle tern* 

poral interest at the, same time. For, as you see, 

' not a few design to carry on some traSie in thel^ 

^ long pilgrimage* AU thes^ bales of goods which 

we see must be intended for Comi^ei'ce, either on 

the wayjor in Mecca. It is said that a great fair ii 

kept there when the caravans arrive from differ* 

ent parts of the world... 

A vast number of persons are mere jguidci^ and 
' servants, \withaut; whom, ii>de,edf it would beiin* 
fibssible to go on. such an enterprise. They will 
help Us to mount .and alight^ to k>ad and, unload. 
'f'hey will take care of the huge camels which 
are to convey us and our cquipmentfr. 

In this multitude there is a considerable mim* 
ber of persons who seem to be quite peer, abso<> 
lute beggars. How will they manage to proceed 
and return ? The people of the caravan^ that caii 
afford it, must supply them out of their own abun* 
dance. It is said, indeedt {ha^ Ihe Mahometans 
are charitable, and particularly ^ so to poor pi* 
grims, who are performing 30 pioAis a duty. They 
would be much to be'blamed if they did aot take 
compassion on ]those who think, k aa tnucb thi^ 
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part as tfeat of other $ to obey the precepts of their 
religion, and whose poverty ought not to be suf- 
fered to prevent tiheii) froni listeniog'to the voice 
of Iheir conseience, however erroneous. Among 
them there may be many idle fellows, and hypo-* 
crites. V But those who are rich, as well as these 
poor cripatwres, may not be without their faults 
even with respect to this piece of devotion, which 
some of them may perform from ostentation and 
love of praise moi^ than from real religious prin- 
^ciple. ^ 

. There ^re even women and young pereons pre- 
paring for the route ; but we must not wondet at 
thatj since our own party is composed of some of 
the same description. We trust that, by exer* 
tion,'fortitude, and patience, we shall accomplish 
oilr design with SK>me pleasure and without much 
fcitigu^^— rThe first part will be the worst, before 
we become used to this mode of travelting.--'At 
all events, we shall conclude it with satis|aqUdn ; 
for we shall have arrived at a Ycry extraordinary 
city and country, arid derived much improvement 
from our observations) unless we shall haye beeH" 
wanting to ourselves 

We shall be carried on the backs of camels, 
whose long strides are said to be very fatiguing. 
Many horses and mules are also prepared, and 
even asses. But those can scarcely pass the de- 
serts for want of provisions and water. The ca- 
mel can go k long while with little of either, and 
nature has provided him with a large stomach, 
or rather several stomachs, in which be can lay 
in a copious store at once which serves him for 
many days if necessary. 
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To complete the whole arrangementy we shall 
have a distinguished military officer at our head) 
who conducts the presents of the Sultan to the 
Caaba, or temple^ at Mecca : and there la to be 
a guard of aoldiers, to defend us from robbers^ 
whoy it seems, would not spare this caravan of the 
pilj^rimage, if they could attack it. with safety and 
success«»-»Th^ government must be very remiss 
to permit such banditti to roam about, and. the 
rdl>ber8 must be very bad persons thus to plun- 
der those whom they themselves must look upon 
as sacred, for they profess the same religion, if 
snch men can liave any religion. 

Let us fiincy thiat the time of Waiting is over. 
We have for some time quitted Cobstantinc^le 
to join the cavaltade which assembles on the Asi- 
atic side of the Bosphorus. Injthe niidst of noise 
and bustle we mount our stately animals. The 
* word is given for matching. We sUirt. 

het us devoutly recommend ourselves to the 
divine protection when we commence every un- 
dertaking. Our hearts will be supported by a 
i^liance on one who is able to preserve us ; and 
we shall accomplish every thing, so far, more 
sttccessfiilly* Evils, if they come, will not so 
much distress us ; and ' eveiy good will be en- 
joved more perfectly, because it will be enjoyed 
with gratitude and cheerfulneas. 
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PART n. 

9$M»^ ikfon^ Asia Bfinor; Swney of |ti AlKieiit ttid'9lod«rlt 
Sttte $ Bouite 9f Aknftiidfr ; Battle of Inm., 

Let 118 not separate jppom one aaotiier during the 
whole cour9e of tliit jfiiigrmage^ that we may be 
able to converse) and comm^ieate our tboughtB 
and observations. From our loftf camels we can 
aee far and near« Fancy ftt least wiU aid us now 
as well ts in our European surveys^ when we saw 
the north of Germany from our ship in the Bal- 
tic; all the provmceaon the Danube from oiir 
crazy, wi^gon ;. Frsoice and Lombardy fron^ Mount 
St. uothard ; and lower Italy from the Apen- 
nines. Here are our maps spread dut^ which 
will display to us every place that our imaginary 
beast may enali^ us to view. Standing on his 
high protuberance, lo! before us we haye .the 
whole of Asia Minora washed .on three sides by 
seasi a|id almost inclosed on the eiist by rivers 
aiid mouotahiflik ^ 

We wiU not particularise the route of our core- 
panyt but roam at out^ pleasure in this renowned 
region^ 

Let us make an excursion as fiir^as Trcfj just 
at the bottom of the Hellespont* Alexander, hav» 
in^ crossed that Stnit in his expedition to Asia, 
paid a vi»t there to the .tomb of Achifies, the 
Hero of Homer ; and afterwards passed the river 
Granicus, where he fought one of his first and 
most celebrated battles with Memnon the Rho- 
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the Propontis or Sea ^f^^'^^^^ fight, wW es- 
its distinction from that t^"^^" ^j.^ MaadowaiJ. 

Troy can ^^ '^''V^''^^^!rX 
certain "^^^^s, and the^imo^^^^^^^^ ^^ 

mS d^vl^ted fi^m their anciem-o^^^^^^ On ts 

site are now found the ^^^P^^^^,^ ZT ^' ^' 
hiding-place of the fox. Sheep Weat where once 
the seriate of Priam was ^asemble<i, where Hec- 
tor offered his patriotic advice, or performed 
deeds of prowess in defcDCC ofhis country aj^jon^t 
its invaders. What a change/ How bpitt\e\o 
the ediiice of worWiy grawd^"''' and how ^^ 
tain the duration of the most rna^nificem citie 
of the most opulent and extensive empires i ^j 

Casting our eyes along this shore, we maw 

serve where once flourished the Grecian ^ 06- 

in Asia^ which were so famous in ancienv/ t^ides 

in iEoHa^ Ionia, and Doris ; Where stood ^ times^ 

and Teos, and Ephesus, and Miletus, v^myrna, 

carnassusj and many niore, now no ioc\ ^tkI Hali- 

or of little fame. They were found ^^er knowi\ 

nists fix>m Greece, and cultivated ^^d hy colo* 

sciences: Iti time, Cyrus the (1 ^he avis and 

Persia,andhis successors, had the^t'cat-j King o^ 

They were somedmes recovere<i\n in sn^eciion. 

other of the Grecian states, anvA by one and ai\- 

sians alternately ; till they an ^ Jost to the Per- 

submitted to the Macedonin.^cl the parent state 

^ith It at last under the dot^;^ . Empire, and feU 

^uuiotx &f the Romans. 
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Smyrna alone retains any great degree of name 
or prosperity, anct is in a flourishing condition, 
being the great emporium of the trade of all this 
country. The plague often commits dreadful 
havock in it. 

Sardis, somewhat inland, was the capital of the 
kingdom of Crcesus, the wealthy monarch of Ly- 
dia ; and afterwards the residence of one of tl^e 
principal Satraps by whom the Persian emperors 
governeid Asia Minor. Not far to tlfe North of ' 
it flowed the river Pactolus famed for -golden 
sands f and on the south were the Cayster, whose 
^ swans have been sung by ^he poets ; and the Me- 
ander, whose winding banks were accounted de- 
lightful. From it we give the pame of mearkler* 
ing streams to rivers which curve or bend in a si- , 
milar manner. 

Pergamus was governed by kings of the name 
of AttaluS] greatly devoted to literature. One, 
especially, collected a magnificent library, the 
books of which were composed of parchment, 
which received its Greek name, pergamena^ from 
that city.— >Pontus, in the north, became a mighty 
empire under Mithridates the Great, whose ge- 
nius and valour long resisted the arms of Rome . 
under its most able commanders, but who fell at 
last through treachei*y, while he was meditating 
a plan of revenge against his conquerors. 

Let us direct our caravan through the middle 
of Natolia, Caramania, and Roum, which are the 
modern names pf the Turkish provinces com- 
prehended in what has been called Asia Minor or 
- the Lesser Asia. Without minding the usual 
route of the pilgrims, we will follow nearly tliat 
of Alexander when he went to conquer the em- 

voL. t. 2 A 
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pire of Darius, looking around) as we pa^s, cgv 
^very thing that excites our liotice* 

After fighting and conquering on the Granionst 
and coasting the ^gean Sea to Patnphylia, in pur* 
suit of the Persians, he soon arrived atGordiutnt 
the capital of the kingdom of Phrygia. It was 
situated nearly midway between the sea of Pon- 
tus and the Mediterranean.i»-*Here: onee re|gned 
Midas, whose touch, according to ancient &bles, 
converted every thing into gold.— The Macedo- 
nian conqueror was here shewn the chariot of 
Gordius, the father of Midas; which had nothing 
remarkable except a knot formed in the cord with 
which the yoke was fastened. The inhabitants 
,told him that aii ofacle had pronounced that the 
person, who should undo t)ie Gordiah knoty as It 
was called, should possess the dominion of Asia/ 
Wishing to appear as the man whom the oracle 
pointed out) he tried to unt^vel the knot in the 
presence of the Phrygians and Macedonians. 
Failing in the attempt, he drew his swoi-dand cut 
it, observing that it did not signify Aow it was 
undone. Thus his happy genius evaded or ful* 
filled the pretended prophecy. From this cir- 
cumstance any enigma or subject of difficult so« 
lution is called a Gordian knot ; and he who bold- 
ly gets through it, without explaining it, is aaid 
to cut the Gordian knot. 

Towards the north, near the Black Sea, stood, 
in former times, Prusa, the capital of Bithynia. 
Inland and more to the east, stands Angora, the 
ancient Ancyra, noted for a peculiar species of 
goat called after its name ; and further is Tokat, 
a place of some commerte ; and still at a greater 
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<]istance stood Titipexiua, afterwards named 
Trebizond. 

The seven churches of Asia, as they have been 
called^ deserve to be mentioned here. They were 
founded in the earliest age of the Christian reli- 
gion. They were . in £phesus> Smyrna, Perga* 
inus, Thyatira, Sardis, and Philadelphia. They 
are now no more. The places in which some of 
them stood are indistinctly known, for the Maho- 
metan religion has made its way with the aword 
over the ruins of Christianity. 

It is very remarkable that ail this country, once 
so celebrated, filled with great &nd flourishing ci* 
ties from north to south and from west to east, ^ 
fertile, populous, and delightful, is now almost a 
barren wilderness. Of cities we see little but 
magnificent ruins. The winding streams are 
choaked up. The ferdle fields are waste. Bar- 
barism has supplanted taste and literature, and 
robbery and murder are spread over the Lesser 
Asia. 

The Turks employ all their industry in demo- 
lishing whatever art has erected. They create 
nothing, and destmy all that comes within their 
power. They subdue nature itself, and the race 
of man is blasted and annihilated before them. 
Their extensive territories are threatened with 
utter depopulation, and it is probable that the 
present rapid decay will end in the utter down- 
fall of the empire of the crescent, in Europe and 
Asia, at no very distant period. 

From Gordium let us proceed with Alexander 
to the river Cydnus, vvithout bathing in it as he 
did with so much danger ; and, from thence over 
the mountains into Cilicia. Arrived at the Straits 
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a^rt on the skill ot 

^^» °f;*'"'' "neSr^hf kne^ how to piaa 
Macedonian general, «"" . ^nd on the 

,„rk bf vicwry and ^^'^j^^?^ ' ^ho, with 
■ance and i^nF-^^^t^/ .K^ ; while bi» 
superior pumbers, ^^»^^*^^^''^^;„ce of bis 
e was good, as he *^«J„^ 'i^ this place, 
Avy against a boW ^^Tf^^^^the sea««) the 
mountains on one f '«' fj'^ 'J^^l, ^nd gave 

r, rendered the cof V'^^'^''** Se triumph. 
,perior skill and -Wu; ^ con,?^^ J^^^/,, 

a tenth part of ^«, ^^i^^rtion • while there 
vn up in so copfi.«>d * f .^""^te a«ny of 

just room e«°VS'\f^J ''^. ofStile. 
xander to range itself m f J^ ^Se, «{«»- 
:h^ victory atlssus, though "^^Jf "^'e Jypt, 
to the conqueror the way ^ SW* ««J^gy^. 

he confines 0^-^-^'^! ™^Ef D«lus fell 
him. The mother and the wite m v^ 

, the hands of the enemy, a^*;. ^^^^^^r for 
ha humanity which renders Alexander 

re illustrious than his S^^^Z^^'^Xm^V 
4e him. This is some ^'^'^^''^^^J^^.^ttr- 
the devastations of war. !'^'f^l'^\^^ll^ 
e J but a cruel conc,«eror is *»'« ^«fjS 
urge that God permits to pumsh mankino- 
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PART in. 

Fate ef Bttiin i AkaiUider ; Sefleietkuis on Conqv^roni 

We have now emerged from Ciilcia, a|id are acr 
rived in Svria. Our caravan will remain 6<^me 
time at Scanderoony once called Alexandria^ 
which, like many other cities, received its namd 
from the conqueror of Darius. We have alrea- 
dy halted. We alight, and are once more under 
the roof of a house, a comfort which we have not 
epjoyed since we left Constantinopley-How plea- 
sant it is, after our tedious joumciy,. to lie doWn 
m proper beds, to converse together, and to re- 
sume, iin some measure, our domestic habits ana 
employments ! Let us take advantage of the op- 
portunity, uid discourse on sul^jects connected 
with our expedition. 

Mliz0. I c^servQ. that our company is greatly 
Increased since we have come into Syria. 

father. Yes; pilgrims of the same character 
with tliose who first joined us meet the caravan in 
this part of its progress. They arrive from the 
Mahometan provinces to the north and east of us, 
and take advantage of our Turkish escort through 
the passes of Syria and the deserts of Arabia Pe- 
trea.-f-At Antioch, and at all the towns in our, 
advance, others will be continually added ; and on 
our arrival at Mecca the whole will form a nume- 
rous army. But little dependance can be placed 
on the courage of the Turks, for they are a de«> 
generate race, being equally cruel and cowardly. 
A sense of honour does not seeni to subsbt among 

2a2 
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tiiem«-« principle which in Europe ms^es up^ii^ 
son^ degree, for the absence of true viitue^ 
though it Leads to some laine|itab)e consequences. 
As it is understood, it sanctions dueliing> which is 
condemned altogether % the precepts of- pure re- 
ligion which Christians have received* 

Charles. But I am cunous to know the other 
events of Alexander's expedition. Whit became ^ 
of Darius? 

/'(flt/Aer. After the battle of Issus, the Persian 
liftonarch retreated towards the Euphratesj'and his 
ittore remote and proper dominions, to make pre- 
parations for farther resistance to th« conqueror. 
' The son of I^hiHp took a different course, bejng 
determined first to subdue Syria, arid Phoenicia, 
and Palestine, and Egypt. — These Countries 
would supply him with mean^ for pursuing the 
war whh success. The communicadon with 
Gi*eece by sea wwild be preserved by Syrian and 
Egyptian conquests, and the fame ci those cbu- 
quests would strike the Persians with dismay. 
Of this early part of Alexander*s march to em- 
pire we shall find traces as we proG^ed.~At 
length, when he had siibdued Egypt and given 
directions for building Alexandria, he returned 
towards the east, and met " Darius, great and 
goOd,f' near Arl^ela, with an army which could 
scarcely be numbered. A battle was fought which 
has taken its name from that city. It was deci* 
sive^ of the fate of the competitars. 

This was a surprising maich, from Egypt 

across both the Eupiirates and the Tigris, on the 

•ther side of which latter river was the plain on 

^ .which the battle of Arbela wa* fought, somewhat 

below the aticieQt Niney^ Here Alexander 
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had not) as at Issus, the advantage of a narraw si- 
tuation. The ground was level and of sui&Gtent 
extent for drawing up in complete order the 
nHiole of Darius's army, now more numerous than 
ever. Never WHere valour and skill in war more 
eminently displayed. The vanqiushed fied^ and 
the victor occupied Babylon, the ca|»taly »tu.ated 
on the Euphrates, far to the south. 

But the march from Egypt to Arbela was no- 
thing to the expedition which the conqueror un* 
dertook from Babylon to complete rbe downfall 
of^ Darius and the subjugation of his dominions^ 
That king was treacherously slain in his retreat 
eastward by Bessus, one of his own Satraps. 

The* Macedonian hero, after that catastrophe 
of Ills rival, with an insatiable ambition, advanced 
tp the north, and attacked the Scythians, and re- 
turning to the south, proceeded through Bactri- 
^ita to India, made conquests, built cities, said 
having descended the Indus to its junction with 
the Indian Ocean, returned along its bordersto 
Babylon. He there died of intemperance qr poi- 
^K>n, at 32 years of age, after having, while still 
almost In his very youth, accomplished one of the 
greatest conquests that is recorded in history* 

L,ucy. Such an account is almost incredible* 
It seems that Alexander conquered armies that 
vere ten times more numerous than his own ? 

I^at^fr. The Persians, who under Cyrus were 
a frugal and hardy^ nation, 4iad, when they became 
masters of the. most fertile regions of Asta, de- 
generated' with timey^and were now sunk in sloth 
and efTeminacy. The Macedonians, on the con- 
trary, were,' at this timei in a state of comparative 
simplicityr and ki^ generals of the greatest sKill 
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. in the art of war. Th&yy however, sooti^felt te 
effects of the riches which their conquests prof 
duced, and were obliged to submit^ in thdr titni» 
to a less corrupted people. They fell under the 
dbminion of the Romans, who foond the eastern 
nations subdued by Alexander recovered from, 
their softness^ and able effectually to resist all 
their attempts to enslave then). Sucii has ever 
becin the course of hurnan events. Vice and in- 
dulgence prepare the way for the sword, which 
destrofs the iieartless beings that voluptubustiess 
hds already vanquished. 

MUzal That Alexander seems to have been a 
very wicked tnan. He died of intoxication ; and 
wbai biisiness had he to carry war into Asia, es- 
. pecially into India? Why did he not remain at 
home, to govern his people in peace, and to pro^ 
mote their happiness ? \ 

Father. The lustre of military fame fireveitfs 
tts from strictly examining the characters of coo* 
querors, ai)d the nature of their wars. What I aoii 
going to say, woulc), by most people, be consader- 
ed little less than wickedness ; it yAW be esteenu 
ed rank folly, at least. But I will give yoU, my 
children, my real sentiments, whic^^ I trust, will 
be cherished by you. 

Alexander was a man of a most immoral cbai* 
racter. His vicious excesses made him almost 

a madman* He had one quality, however,, whicb 
genei*ally dazzles the sight of mankind, and in- 
duces thehi to forgive the greatest crimes m the 
% possessor of it« He was very generous. But, in 
. spite of that, he was a very wicked man, as an in«- 
dividual.-»Then, as a monarch, he was gidlty of 
^h^ roost' shameless aggression on Oarius. This 
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king had given him no'^offencc. Ambition was 
the niotive which the conqueror avowed for the 
destruction which he meditated and effected 

Darius was a great Monarch, and this Alexander 
could not endure.— »Arabition is a frightful pas- 
sion. Some say that it belongs only to great souls^ 
Nothing can be more false. It is a compound of 
the two basest and cruellest passions that can ac- 
tuate the human heart, viz. the love of donlinion 
and oppression, and corroding envy, which can 
enter into the vilest heart alone; — The Greeks 
had. some quarrels with the Persians, but the Ma«> 
cedonlans had been .even the allies of the latter 
during those quarrels^ and Macedon had qo com- 
plaint against Persia. Alexander shed the blood 
of men without cause, from th€ worst motives ; 
and, after leaving carried devastation into the re- 
motest regions, left a distracted empire, and the 
seeds of future destruction, among his followers, 
vrhich, for ages, caused the world to be deluged 
"with blood.— -Alexander, however, made some 
stnall amends to injured humanity, by buitdihg 
many celebrated cities, deriving their name from 
hi^ own ; and occasioned^ the diffusion of Grecian 
science, arts, and literature, in Egypt, and the re- 
gions of Asia. 

Charles, Oh! yes; Alexander*s generals divi- 
ded hia empire am^ong them, and fought with one 
another about the extent of their lots : and when 
they were a little settled, they affected great mag- 
nificence. — Arts and learning had made but little 
progress in Macedon, I believe. But the Greeks 
found encouragement to visit the courts of the 
Captain-Kings, and erected palaces and cities for 
themi and carried painting and sculpture to their 
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territories ; and it seems that these tnonarchft 
supplied their subjects with taste and civilization 
in lieu of their treasures, and blood, ^nd liberty. 

That was something better than the treatment 
which the nations of Europe received fh>m the 
hordes which, from the northof Asia9^4>verwiielm- 
ed them. They carried with them all the devas« 
tation of war, without any of the arts of peace. 
They extinguished every trace of civilization that 
they found. On which account, it wouid be al- 
ways better, if there must be conquests ^nd am^ 
^uerors, that barbarians should be subduea by su<!:h.^ 
as can instruct and improve them, th^n that po« 
lished nations should be overwhelmed by savage 
tribes. It may be almost a question, whether the 
former case may not be a. desirable one. Cet» 
tainly the latter cantK>t fail to be a most grievous 
calamity. 

Mother. All that we read and hear lead us, at 
last, to the same conclusion. You see, my chil- 
dren, that reflection and history confirm us in our 
belief, that the will of God is better than the will 
of man ; th|t Jesus Christ advised better than 
Princes act ; and that nothing is more desirable 
than ^< peace on earth, and good will to men.** 
^ Lucy and Eliza, Oh \ how liateful and horrible 
IS war I 
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PART IV. 

1 

OnrotMm of tlie Pflgiihit ; ProgneM thnxifli Sy?k s Impottore of 

MslMMut ; iUrriral at Tyre. 

Wk ai*e moving agaui) and plwnly see Anti- 
och. before us. It was built by Seleucus Nicator^ 
cMie of Alexander's captains^ who gave it a name 
after his^ fixther Antiothus. This was once a 
fiourishing ^ityi and the ca^dtal of the Sjrrian 
kingdotn. Here the followers of Chnst were first 
defiQminiEited ChrUtiana. It was long fomous as a 
Christian city. Buty like others, ttnder the des- 
potic and destroying government of the Turks, it 
has now dwindled into an inconsiderable place. 

Ordering our Caravan as we please, we shall 
|Mif a visit to a Turkish city of great note for 
cotnnicrce between Persia and thi^ Ottoman pro- 
vinces, and^ indeed, the Mediterranean sea. This 
may be considered a modem city, as it has lately 
only risen into eminence. Aleppo is here meant» 
the ancient Chalybon,' of small note. It is now 
the second in the empire of the Grand Seignior, 
and contains about two hundred and fifty thousand 
Inhabitants. It is said to be even on the increase, 
has manufactures of ulk, and rich caravans from 
Bagdad and Bassor^ arrive in it with the riches 
of India. European consuls reside in it to take 
care of the mercantile interests of their several 
nations. The country around it, however, b nearly 
desolate. 

Charlee. Only observe how punctual the Turks 
are at their devotions ! Whenever the hour ar- 
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livesjthcy instantly repeat the prescribed prayers, 
let them be where they, may, and in the very bus- 
tle and toll of travelUng^. They perforin the cus- 
tomary ablutions also, and I have observed, that 
when we are surrounded with sai^i only, and can ■< 
procure no water, they employ the sand to, purify 
themselves, which, it seems, i^ in such cases al- 
lowed as a substitute. In some way or other they 
perform their duty. Nothing iiidudes them to ne- 
glect it. , 

Mother. So far, they are certainly worthy of 
imitatiout and put Chrisiiansj who have a purer 
religion, to shame. Neglect of duty, for slight 
excuses, is very reprehensible, and gives rise to 
many ill cci^sequcncres. From neglecting we 
soon come to abandon, religious observances. 
The habit of every good practice should not be 
intermitted if possible. Its force will become 
weaker, and its power will, in time, be entu-ely 
lost. Many young people have given up religion, 
by suffering something at first only occasionally 
to divert them from the slrjctness which, under 
the gentle direction of their parents, they willing- 
• ly and gladly observed. By degrees, every tri- 
lling thing has served to withdraw their attention ; 
till at liist they have quite gone off into total care- 
lessness and indiilercnce. 

£liza. Some of these people seem to be particu- 
larly devout, especially those with green turbans. 
They are called sherefs ? 

Father, That color is worn, as an especial pri- 
vilege, by the descendants of Mahomet. Many, 
if not most of these men, are mere pretenders to 
that respected distinctit)n. Their extraordinaiy 
shew of devotion is to be condemned, forosten^ • 
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tion of religion is worse than any other. It is con- 
trary to the very nature of irj for religion teaches 
' humility.— There is much reason to fear that 
some at least of these people are something worse 
than ostentatious, which is no more than a proof 
of erroneous judgment. I fear there are among 
. theiii persons who are mere hypocrites, pretcn-. 
^ ders, who wish to obtain the applause of men 
for interested and selfish purposes. — While you 
are exact in the humble and unobtrusive obser- 
vance of religious duty, do not lose your true dig- 
nity by misplaced display ; and, especially, pre- 
serve the integrity of your hearts by repelling the 
very approach of hypocrisy. 

Lucy! The exclamation which they sometimes 
utter, ^^ God is God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
1 phet," is surely a strange mixture of truth and 
; falsehood,— -error 1 should say. 

Mother* I am glad you correct yourself, dear 
^ Lucy! We should not speak of the opinions of 
others hi harsh terms, though diey may greatly 
differ from our own^ as those of Mahometans cer- 
tainly do. It is a sufficient unhappiness to them 
that they mistake on important points. In the 
mean time, you see that we have reason to hope 
that they who err most widely, in some things, 
yet receive some very important truths. That 
part of the exclamation, "God is God," is a no- 
ble truth which can never be shaken. The other, 
" Mahomet is the prophet of God,'* they firmly 
believe, while we think it totally unfounded. The 
claims of Mahomet, on the very first blush, ap- 
pear to be false^ He and his followers professed 
to have a right to use force . and the sword to, 
propagate their faith. This does not look much 
VOL I.' 2 B 
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ke trutb.— It is true that Christians also haT« ;! 
o often acted on the same princif^. But their 
iligion expressly condemns them fin* it They 
ere more its enemies than friendsw-— BesideS} 
[ahomet did not attempt to bring proof of his 
»ng a prophet) except his own assertion. A 
"ophet must prove that he is one by miracles, 
othing else will do. In this Mahomet fidted^ 
id is therefore no prophet. 
We have now arrived at Tyre^ having passed 
don and other cities of note, in andent timesi 
It now of small consideration. This place can 
> longer be called a city ; it is in Phoenicia, 
[lich needs not to be distinguised fnm Pales- 
le, comprehending the country hence to t^e 
rders of Egypt .-*-T1ie ruins of Palmyra, which 
i have passed at some distance on our left, are 
t to be seen, and excite the wonder of travel- 
rs, on account of the profasicMi of sculptured 
irble of the greatest beauty and most exquisite 
^rkmanship, which is scattered over a great ex- 
it of ground. Queen Zenobia reigned here ia 
eat glory, and had the great scholar and. critic, 
»nginus, for her prime minister.— This heroic 
incesa was conquered and taken prisoner by the 
»man Emperor Aurelian, who with unmanly 
fiity made her to follow, as a captive, his tri- 
iphal entry into Rome. Palmyra is called in 
5 Bible Tadmor in the wilderness, and was 
mded by Solomon, ICing of Israel.-— More to 
: south are the ruins of Balbec, called also He- 
polis, or the city of the sun, of which little ia 
own, though its remains zs e truly magnificent. 
Thus cities and empires rise onJy to &U, and 
shew by their ruins the instability of earthty | 
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grandeur ! Others rise instead of them to expe- 
rience a similar fate. Happy if thejr learn humi- 
lity from the lessqn afibrded by those that went 
before them { 

Having now^a little leisure^ let us pay a visit to 
Damascus, while the caravan is halting on the 
fK>rders of Palestine —This is a very ancient ci- 
ty. Here the kings of Syria, before the Mace* 
douian government, held their court. Here also 
the caliphs of the race of Omyiah fixed their resi- 
dence. The Caliphs were kings, successors of 
Mahomet. Caliph means successor. The name 
is no longer used, as none of the Mahometan 
pHnces prf tend to be of the family of the pro- 
phet, which is necessary to intitle them to that 
appellation —When this city was the seat of the 
Caliphate, it watf' filled with extraordinary riches 
and magnificence. The account is like a fairy 
tale.— -After ihe family of Abbas, who were call- 
ed Abbasides, obtained the Caliphate, the seat of 
empire was removed to Bagdad, on the Tigris^ 
where a greater magnificence, if possible, pre- 
vailed. They were patrons of learning^ which 
gave addidonal lustre to the splendor of their 
throne and capital. If you recollect, the Arabian 
Nights speak often of Bagdad, and particularly 
ti the Caliph Haroun al Raschid ; and the re- 
presentation there given is considered as made 
with great fidelity, and to be an exact portrait of 
the trsth. Damascus, on the removal of the Ca- 
liphate, declined, but it is still a great city, about 
the third in the empire of the Sultan. It is the 
seat of a Pacha, or Turkish governor, and his 
may he considered as the first government under 
the emperor of Constantinople in all Asia. Car- 
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avans from Bagdad and Bassora come to it with 
Indian commodities that are brought up the Per- 
sian Gulf; and it has a considerable commerce 
with the Mediterranean. This also is a city of 
the Turks that seems to increase in prosperity. 
The country around it, as usual, in the Turkish 
provinces, is in a state of desolation* 
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TARt V. 

ttcge 0^ Tyte hf N^lmdndaeicar m4 AlezMider.; Cnieky aftlie 
latter $ ilMerted nottn be called Great. 

TtmS} in the neighbourhood of which oqr cam- 
Tan remainS) can scarcely be said to exist. The 
irery scite of the ancient citf is unknown. In the 
tiii^e of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon) who 
besieged it lor years and at last took it, Tyre 
stood on the ccmtinentf on. the shore of tbe Me** 
diterranean. When the victor gained possession 
of the ruins which he had made, he beheld a new 
city, already built on an island at a little distance, 
which he despaired to obtain. The people, dur- 
ing the ^ege, with todefatigable industry^ had 
provided for themselves this retreat from the vic- 
tor's fary. 

The Tyrimis were a mtet industrious and inge* 
niotts people, vhose commerce was moat exten* 
wt. The wealth and skill arising from this 
source enabled them to elude all the eflforts of 
the tyrant of Babyloni although their numbers^ 
confined within the walls of a city, could not pre- 
vent him, with the myriads that d>e3red hia com- 
matid, from capturing the seat qf their prosperity 
on the main land. Their island proved to them 
the means of salvatioui 9Xki they arose in it to in- 
creased prosperity. 

. But their idsular tttuation proved insufficient 
against the superior address and courage of the 
Macedemans* Alexander, without the least pro* 

3b^ 
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vocation given him, except what his mortified 
pi;ide suggested, attacked th^ new cit/ with a vio- 
lence and perseverance that overcame a resistance 
alniost unparalleled in the history of Rations. 

vThe Tyrians offered him their friendship, which 
might have proved of the greatest service. They 
sent him a golden crown iii ^kbowiedgment of 
his ascendancy. But Alexander soujght for do- 
minion and not alliance. He dematided leave to 
enter their city, under pretence of paying his de- 
votions to Hercules, whom the Tyrians adal*ed 
above all their other false deities. SuspecUng 
with reason the mlbtives of th<k cbtiqueror) and 
not witting to endanger the liberty and indepen- 
dence of their country, they refused to comply. 
They chos^ to risk all his vengeance, and to per^ 
ish tinder the ruins of their coUintr^, rattier than 
voluntarily to submit to slavery. But their reso* 
lution, however heroic, p^ved^tl|eir totat des- 
truction. 

prodigies of skill and valour were performed pi» 
each side. Alexander jcnnedthe^oiitinent tb the 
Island, with a perseverance and labour that almost 
exceed belief. The grdfre« of Mount Lfbanus 
and the ruins of old Tyre, Which Nebuchadnez- 
zar had destroyed, were laid under cdntributkm 
for materials. The Tyrisms, and still inore the 
sea, demolished r0peatedly\he work when it 
seetned on the verge of Conclusion: It was as df- 
i ten recommenced, and at last enabled the con* 
queror of Darius to add the city of Tyre to his 
conquests. Most of the women end children had 
been already sent to Carthage^ a colony of Tyre. 
The Sidonians rescued and concealed many thou- 
saijds of the Wretched inhabitants from the fury 
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of the cd|]^ors. The rest w^i^ massacred in the 
ass^iuk, except aboat two thousand, and the lyiag* 
niiieent city^ widi a]l ita wealth ami beautf, was 
given up to tl>e flames; 

Isucy, Except about two thousand ? What 
became of them I Surdly Alexander shewed them 
ever^r mark of favour for th^tr gallant resistance ? 

Fa^htnr,- No, Lu£y ! The. king of Mace^on in ^ 
this, as well a&ln manj other instances, shewed, 
that he had no title to the name of Gi^eek ; that a 
tyrant's revenge feels tK> restraint from honour or 
humanity ; and that the generosity which served 
to veil over his injustice and ambition has been 
eictolied beyond its merits, whUe the instances of 
its failure have not been sufficiently considered. 
Two tiiou&and Tyrians ^were crucified along, the- 
shore, ati everla^ing monum^t of Macedonian 
barbarity^ This vaunted conqueror had not ele- 
vation of miml si^cient to appreciate the worth 
of a failed enemy, or to value that patriotisn^ 
wittch induces men lo devote their lives rather 
Uian se^ their country subdued by ibreign force. 

CharUB. How came it that this Alexander has 
been called >^ the Giseat ?v 

Father, He was a great wartior and a. great 
conqueror^ and such q^Uties dazzle theimagi- 
naticm of mankind. ThK^ see not that, in truth, 
such are curses on eanh employed by God to ex- 
ecute punishment <^ guilty nations. Alexander 
might have been trt^ great. had hot his educa- 
tion inspired him w|th ambition and corrupted his 
heart. The precepts <tf. Aristotle, one of his tu^ 
tors, did not suJKaemiy aim «t restraining his^ 
immoderate love of gloiy ; at least they were un- 
able to counlencuthe esoiQple of unprincipl^ 
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ambition set hf h» &ltier, the inkidiowi lessons <rf 
bit otiier preeeptnrsi loid^e station in wluch he 
traa placed^ as heir to a potent and rising monar- 
chy. He had naturally many great qualidesy 
which sometinies i&piayed themselves. But 
jnstice and a right judgment of his character wiU 
remember that Aleqtander attacked Darius with« 
tmt provocation ;— «tbat he pursued him with re- 
lent^$s obstinacy v-^thaft he trembled with su)>er- 
sdtioHr 9^ ^f^s ^ slave te omens ;-*-tfaat he lost 
his dignity ev^^ in the opinion of the Macedo« 
fiians by pretei^ding that he was the soti of Jupi*^ 
ter Ammoo ;-^that he cntcified the biaye Tyri* 
ans who ought to have inq>ired himy if he had 
the least noUeness of feelings with esteem an4 
adm&atipn >-^hat h^ was guilty of other shock* 
ing cmelties, besidea filling the wcHrld with de* 
vastation as a eonqueror;— ^^that he hidulged in 
tlie odious vice of intnxication, and was a subject 
to migovemable rage^ which led hhn to destroyr 
i&i most Mthful officers and friendsi andy m the 
event) occasioned his own premature death. The 
virtues of Alexander can never overbalance these 
vices and crimes. They were mere.iuminoue 
i^Mits in his character. Hia vices form the gene- 
ral portrait^ which is, tothe eye of reason and hit- 
aaanhyy a massf ^ with darkness eo the fiice of It." 

Mother. It seems te me that the iate of the 
Tyriana was hard, after diapiaying so muchalttU- 
ty, and valour, and patriotism i 

^kther. I hope that sufficient moral severity 
has been {nfilctedon Alexander in what has been 
already said. The talents, and prowess, and at- 
tachment to their countcy, of .the Tyrians, h^ve 
a|^ been atiw^iy ideftci&ed. They had even a 
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just cause, and the Macedonian was an unprinci- 
pled aggressor in attacking them. But the Di- 
vine Being, seems to have had other designs than 
ta succeed the just caUse> or to confound the un- 
righteous designs of th^ oppressor. Nay 9 as it. 
happens in other instanQes, the oppressed were 
subdued, and their. enemy was made triumphant. 
We cannot always say v>hy it should be so» It 
is enough for us to know that '^ the judge of the 
-whole earth doeth righteously,"r-But we can 
sometimes penetrate into his desigust and see the 
justice pf his conduct. — In this instance, we know, 
from history, that the Tyrians were become proud 
and corrupt carrying misery and slavery into re- 
mote countries whither they extended their com- 
merce. They were ripe for the terrible visita- 
tion that overwhelmed them. It may be consi- 
dered as merciful in God to employ unrighteous 
men in punishing such nations as have incuriied 
his displeasure ; for such a service might harden 
the hearts of good men if they were employed in 
accomplishing it.-— I'he Tyrians, for their pride 
and for their vices, fully deserved the sufferings 
which they endured ; and Alexander, because he 
sought only his own wicked ends, which he pro- 
moted by wicked means, met with hia punishment 
also, being cut ofFin the flower of-hisiige and in 
the midst of his career of devastation, without secur- 
ing to his posterity his vast and destryctive con- 
quests. A righteous Providence deals justice to 
all ; though it makes the wicked its instruments 
and servants, they do not escape the consequences 
which their own evil designs amply merit. " He 
makes the wrath of man to praise him," but over- 
Y'helms that wrath with confusion in the end. 
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Lucy. Well) I shall never think of c(»iquer6i;a» 
without borrow. What miaeries do they not oo 
oasicm ? and they are, at last, designed themselves 
for punishment, in spite of all their false^ glonr* 
When will the world become virtuous, so that 
there may be no wicked nations to be pvmished, 
and no wicked tyrants to punish them ? 

Moth^, When the peaceCol religi<»] of thm 
gMpel shall have its full influence ; wheO' nie» 
shall know and fear Go4* 
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PART VI. 

iRj^Qte reramed ; JodM ; St, {Tohii ]>*Aeie, aod Sir Std^y Siaitb i 
-fiiciie^ Gasa ; Selit drmgged, titer Alextndcr'i diarlou 

Wfi now set out on our journey once more offer 
having indulged ourselves in refiections on the 
fate of Tyre<— -The land of Canaan, or Judea^ now 
receives u«. All this 4)oast, to the borders of Egypt, 
twas anciently called Phoenicia and Palestine^ and 
the modems call the sea on our right hand, OFithe 
end of the Mediterranean, the Levant. 

The country of the children of Israel desei'ves 
our observation. It is now almost a waste, with 
a few miserable Inhabitants, though it was once 
« a land flowing with milk and honey .^* Such is 
the effect of the despotism of the Turks.— ^n Eu- 
n>pe, we saw how every country floumhed as it 
was more or less free aiid enlightened. But there^ 
except perhaps in Russia, tyranny no where ex* 
isted in the same degree as in the Ottoman do- 
xninioi\s, where property and life are sported with 
at the wanton will of the governors. There, 
therefore, such devastations and misery as we 
see here do not occur. 

The events in the history of the Jewish 
land' to which we shall advert are the fol- 
lowing. It was peopled by the jdescendants pf 
Abraham under the immediate protection of Giodt 
as wc read in the Bible, To this end, iiiany mira* 
cles were wrought by the hand of Moses ai^ 
Joshua. — Under king Dav4d and l^ng SoIoiM 
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the whole was subdaed. . The first established 
the metropolis of the ^^ingdom at Jerusalem ; and 
the secpnd built there the. Detmous temple.*— In 
the reign of his son^ the kingdom was divided in- 
to two parts ; and in process of time, the twelve 
tribes >were carried captiie into the; land pf the 
Assyrians and Bab^rlonians, in the vicinity of the 
Euphrdtes and Tigris. 

So many of them, however, were restored by 
Cypus the (»reat, as t» become once more a pow- 
erful people. Their temple was rebuilt, and the 
worship of God was re-established. There is scarce- 
ly any event l]!ke <he .f aptivity and restoration of 
the Jews, which wer» designed td cure them jof 
idolatry ; to preserve in the world the knowledge 
of God ; and to prepare ibe way for the appear- 
ance of Jesus CuaiST. 

Here the goispel was preached by Jesus and 
his apostles, and , hence it was spread into all the 
world, — According to the prediction of Christ, 
the Jewish state was totally destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, under Titus, the son of Vespasiao the Ro- 
man emperor ; .Jerusalem was taken and sacked ; 
and the temple was polluted and demolished. 
The Jews were then dispersed among all nations 
of the world, and have. lived in a state of disper- 
sion and without a country. The fact-is very ex- 
traordinary, and many think that they are pre- 
served without ^(Jmixture with other people, in 
order to accomplish some great purposes* and 
events,— perhaps, they may be once more restor- 
ed to their ancient inheritance* 

The Arabians, followers of Mahomet, subdued 
Judea ftom the Greek emperors, and the Chris- 
tians of Europe, in what is called the middle age, 
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l^tempted to wrest the holy city and holy seftuU 
chre from them. They even succeeded for a 
while, and erected the Christian kingdpm of 3^e- 
rushlem ; but were ^t last expelled, after much 
congest and bloodshed. Their undertaking was 
calldd, <' the Crusade," and they, « Crusaders,'^ 
because their banner was a cross, and they thought 
themselves contending for the cross of Christ.-— 
In al) this country, there are now but few inha- 
bitants, some of them wandering Arabs, and a 
very small number are Christians, living like l\er- 
mits or in monasteries. 

One place, on the sea, deserves to be mention* 
ed« before wje come to Gaza, which will furnish 
us^with an anecdote of Alexaiider| 'whose route 
vft are as yet pursuing. — Acra, or St. Jfcan 
JDlAcre, was a general rendezvous for the crusa* 
d^rs, and remained loug in their hands. Some* 

S;ars ago, after Bonaparte had possession of 
gypt, he marched against Acre. He made ma- 
ity furious assaults on it in vain. A Turkish Pa» 
Cha, of the name of Dgez/ar, or the butcher, 
n^hich he richly deserved for his abominable cru- 
elties, defended it successfully, assisted by a hand- 
ful of English under the command of Sir Sidney 
smith. The resistance was very gallant, and its 
yfiuccess prevented Bonaparte from gaining pps^ 
y^session of Syria, and perhaps of Asia Minor. Had 
./ he effected that object, he might, at this day, be 
the monarch of Syria and Egypt instead of empe- 
ror of France. You may question whether he 
may not be thankful for nis disappointment. It 
might have been better for Europe if he had 
been confined to the east and to the Mahometans, 
VOL. I. 2 C 
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i?ho would have proved no very pleasant friends 
to him. 

As we are arrived at Gaza, the story respecting 
Alexander must be now told.— Betis, a faitlhful 
and able general of Darius, was governor of this 
town, and defended it bravely.— The king a^ck- 
ed it with consummate ability, and with 9 per- 
sonal intrepidity bordering on rashness. He was 
repeatedly wounded during the siegb. His for- 
tune and genius prevailed against the governor ; 
the place wfis undermined, and Bctis fell into the 
hands of the victor, who was full of rage because 
he had been wounded in the attempt. What an 
unworthy feeling !— When the Persian general 
"was introduqed to the proud and wrathful n(on- 
arch, the latter, with unmanly insult, threatened 
him, not with death only, but with death by ev^ry 
invention of torture that could be exercised (o* 
wards a prisoner. Betis eyed the king with con- 
scious superiority, but deigned not to answer^.a 
word to the taunts of his wretched conquered. 
<c Do you see," said Alexander to those who sii^- 
rounded him, " do you see his obstinacy I Do ycju 
observe his silence ? Has he bent the knee ? Has 
one word of supplication escaped him ? I wi^l, 
however, subdue this silence, Betis 1 If I can 
nothing else, I will interrupt it by thy groans." 
His rage was now converted into perfect madness. 
He ordered thongs to be drawn through the an- 
kles of this honourable soldier, and he dragged 
him after his chariot round the city. Sprung as 
he said, from Achilles, w^om Homer has repre- 
sented as serving the body of the noble Hector 
in the same manner, he boasted that he' was imi- 
tating his example. 
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G/iarlea, What an inglorious transaction ! Be- 
tis liras the great man ; his outrageous enemy was 
truljr Alexander the lUHe, He must be consi- 
dered, if the greatest, at the same time, << the 
baseU, meanest, of mankind." 

Eu^a. Oh, what a cruel man also was Alexan- 
der ! [ I hoped that after murdering the two thou- 
sand Tyrians, we should have heard that shame 
and Kmorse for that deed had reformed him. 
But tnis action, which afforded the finest oppor- 
tunity for displaying magnanimity and generosity^ 
ibr w)uch he is celebrated, has disgusted itie en- 
tire^. I wish to hear no more of so unprincipled 
ana dishonorable a hero, ■ 

father. Some palliation of Alexander's con- 
duict may be urged from the manners of his timesy 
and from his want of right principles of religion. 
Qiit^ in fact, religion has little to do with conque* 
i4)rs^ and no manners, no want of religion, can save 
from disgrace and execration the man, who so 
cruelly abused 9i^^ oyed the brave and IIP* 
>rtunate Be>^ 
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PART vn. 

4 

Anibia Petraea ; Coast of the Red Sea ; Arrivia at Mecc 

Let us now lay in a stock of patience for our te- 
dious journey through the barren sands ol the 
Stony Arabia* In this desert, the children <^ Is- 
rael, in their passage from Egypt to Canaan^ipent 
fbrty years, and here nve shall spend many days. 
Extraordinary preparations are now necessacv, as 
iwe have almost an uninhabited country be!\^re 
us of many hundred miles. Water, especiayy, 
in large quantities, must be laid in, for which ma- 
ny camels are provided, and large skins or leather 
bags. i 

£lizq. See, what quantities of water the camels 
drink ! I do not think I have observed theiii 
drinking so long and so much in all the journeyi 

J^dther, The camel, by hayipg a very large sto^ 
mach, and several divisic . *^**vs able to tak^ 
in water sufficient to serve li. a > ^^^v or twoj 
These camels have perform \ ^*^ft?g^ 

before, and some think that lii \ 

enough to remember that there is. ''\: ^, . 

city of water in the desolate country ti \ 
fore us, and that we may sometimes go ^ 
withput any supply but what they cany. Oi* 
account, it is observed that they drink largely -v 
when an abundance is offered. * ^ 

Lucy, Are there any lions in these countries ? 

Mothe^ "^-.^ \ V. ' V u w- a.c ever .>c- i. ^ 'i ,'.-- 
western ^uie of t'»e I'.ii-hratps. The hur',f is l''iv '^.H 
glory of ^UiJixia, \ ' i- h fiuusUs the finest bi^c^ 
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